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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

Some few years ago, when an Italian translation 
of this work was being prepared for the press, I 
made a thorough revision of the text and incor- 
porated a large mass of additional material. I 
have neither tlie leisure nor the inclination to under- 
take so complete a; revision at the present time, 
and much of the material add^d in the Italian 
version wo^ld sca^roely be likely to interest the 
English refeder. rn this second, edition I have 
corrected afl specific ihaccuraoies and misstatements 
\v liich have come to my notice, and I have added a 
new Conclusion of twenty pages which in part 
reproduces an article on " The Origins of Modern 
Criticism " in Modem Philology for April, 1904. 

When this book first appeared, the poet Carducci 
noted with patriotic regret that no one in Italy had 
taken the trouble to read the important body of 
criticism with which this work is concerned. Since 
then the critics and theorists of the Cinquecento 
have been the object of considerable study, in Eng- 
land as well as in Italy; and their significance as 
the real founders of modern criticism is no longer 

open to question, 

J. E. S. 
Columbia UNiYSRSiTTy 
January, 1908. 
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This esaay undertakes to treat the history of 
literary criticism in the Renaissance. The three 
sections into which the essay is divided are de- 
voted, respectively, to Italian criticism from Dante 
to Tasso, to French criticism from Du Bellay to 
Boileau, and to English criticism from Ascham to 
Milton; but the critical activity of the sixteenth 
century has been the main theme, and the earlier 
or later literature has received treatment only in 
so far as it serves to explain the causes or conse- 
quences of the critical development of this central 
period. It was at this epoch that modern criticism- 
began, and that the ancient ideals of art seemed 
once more to sway the minds of men; so that 
the history of sixteenth-century criticism must of 
necessity include a study of the beginnings of 
critical activity in modern Europe and of the grad- 
ual introduction of the Aristotelian canons into ' 
modern literature. 

This study has been made subservient, more par- 
ticularly, to two specific purposes. While the 
critical activity of the period is important and 
even interesting in itself, it has been here studied 
primarily for the purpose of tracing the origin and 



.causes of the classic spirit in modern letters and ol'l 
aiscovering the sourcea of the rules and theoFies 
embodied in the neo-classic literature of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. How did the 
classic spirit arise ? Whence did it come, and how 
did it develop ? What was the origin of the prin- 
ciples and precepts of neo-classiciam ? These are 
some of the questions I have attempted to answer 
in this essay ; and, in answering them, I have tried 
to remember that this is a history, not of oritioal 
literature, but of literary criticism. For this reasoa 
1 have given to individual books and authors leas 
prominence than some of them perhaps deserved, 
and have confined myself almost exclusively to the 
origin of principles, theories, and i-ules, and to the 
general temper of classicism. For a similar reason 
I have been obliged to say little or nothing of 
the methods and results of applied, or eoncreta, 
criticism. I 

This, then, has been the main design of the essay;" 
but furthermore, as is indicated in the title, I have 
attempted to point out the part played by Italy in 
the growth of this neo-elassic spirit and in the for- 
mulation of these neo-claasic principles. The influ- 
ence of the Italian Renaissance in the development 
of modern science, philosophy, art, and creative 
literature has been for a long time the subject of 
much study. It has been my more modest task to 
trace the iudebteduess of the modern world to Italy 
in the domain of literary criticism ; and I trust that 
I have shown the Renaissance influence t 
great in this as in the other realms of study. 



[ice to be aS;^ 
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birth of modem criticism was due to the critical ■ 
activity of Italian humanism ; ajid it is in sixteenth- 
century Italy that we shall find, more or leas 
matured, the general spirit and even the specific 
principles of French classicism. The second half 
of the design, then, is the history of the Italian 
influence in literary criticism ; and with Milton, the 
last of the humanists in England, the essay natu- 
rally closes. But we shall find, I think, that the 
influence of the Italian Renaissance in the domain 
of literary criticism was not even then all de- 
cayed, and that Leaaing and Sfielley, to mention no 
others, were the legitimate inheritors of the Italian 
tradition. 

The bibliography at the end of the essay in- 
dicates sufficiently my obligations to preceding 
writers. It has been prepared chiefly for the 
purpose of facilitating reference to works cited in 
ths text and in the foot>notes, and should be con- 
sulted for the full titles of books therein men- 
tioned; it makes no pretence of being a complete 
bibliography of the subject. It will be seen that 
the history of Italian criticism in the sixteenth 
century has received scarcely any attention from 
modern scholara. The moat complete lists of the 
critical works of the Eenaissance are to be found 
in Crescimbeni'a IsCoria della Volgar Poe«ia (Rome, 
1698) and in Blankenburg's Litterariscke Zusatxe 
xu SvMir's Allgeraeiner Tlieorie der schonen Kiinate 
(Leipzig, 1796-98). In regard to Aristotle's Poetics, 
1 have used the text, and in general followed the 
interpretation, given in Professor S. H. Butcher's 
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Aristotya Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, a noble 
monument of scholarship vivified by literary feel- 
ing. I desire also to express my obligations to 
Professor Butcher for an abstract of Zabarella, to 
Mr. P. 0. Skinner of Harvard for an analysis 
of Capriano, to my friend, Mr. F. W. Chandler, 
for summaries of several early English rhetorical 
treatises, and to Professor Cavalier Speranza for a 
few corrections ; also to my friends, Mr. J. Gr. Un- 
derhill, Mr. Lewis Einstein, and Mr. H. A. Uter- 
hart, and to my brother, Mr. A. B. Spingarn, for 
incidental assistance of some importance. 

But, above all, I desire to acknowledge my indebt- 
edness to Professor George E. Woodberry. This 
book is the fruit of his instruction ; and in writing 
it, also, I have had recourse to him for assistance 
and criticism. Without the aid so kindly accorded 
by him, the book could hardly have been written, 
and certainly would never have assumed its pres- 
ent form. But my obligations to him are not lim- 
ited to the subject or contents of the present essay. 
Through a period of five years the inspiration 
derived from his instruction and encouragement 
has been so great as to preclude the possibility of 
its expression in a preface. Quare habe tihi quid- 
quid hoc libelli. 

Nkw York, 
March, 1899. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM IN ITALY 



CHAPTER I 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PKOULEM OF 
CBIIIUISM 

The first problem of Eenaiasapce criticism was 
the J TistificatioD of ima^inativB literature. The ex- 
iatence and continuity of the sesthetic consciousness, 
and perhaps, in a, less degree, of the critical faculty, 
throughout the Middle Ages, can hardly be denied ; 
yet distrust of literature was keenest among the very 
class of men in whom the critical faculty might bs 
presupposed, and it was sa tH(^ handmaid of philoso- 
phy, and most of all as the V5,s8al of theology, that . 
poetry was chiefly valued. In other words, "the 
criteria by which imaginative literature was judged/ 
during the Middle Ages were not literaiy criteria.' 
Poetry was disregarded or contemned, or was valued 
if at all for virtues that least belong to it. The 
Benaiasajice was thus confronted with the necessity I 
of justifying its appreciation of the vast body of 
literature which the Revival of Learning had recov- . 
ered for the modem world; and the function of 



Benaissauce criticism was to reestablish the ie 

foundations of literature, to rRa.fBrm the eternal " 



t 
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a ot Hellenic cultiire, and to restore once and 

for all the element of beauty to its ligMful dImb 
human life aud in the world of art. 



I. MedicBval Conceptions of Poetry 

The medifeval distrust of literature was the resull 
of several cofiperating causes. Popular literature 
had fallen into decay, and in its contemporary form 
Tas beneath serious consideration. Classical litei' 
ature was unfortunately pagan, and was moreovei 
but imperfectly known. The mediEeval Church 
from its earliest stages had regarded pagan culture 
with suspicion, and had come to look upon the de- 
velopment of popular literature as antagonistic to 
its own supremacy. But beyond this, the distrust 
of literature went deeper, aud was grounded upon 
certain theoretical and fundamental objectiona to all 
the works of the imagination. 

These theoretical objections were in nowise new 
to the Middle Agea. They had been stated in antiq- 
uity with much more directness and philosophical 
efficacy than was possible in the mediteval period. 
Plato had tried imaginative literature by the cri- 
teria of reality and morality, both of which are 
unffisthetic criteria, although fundamentally appli- 
cable to poetry. In respect to reality, he had shown 
that poetry is three removes from the truth, being 
but the imitation, by the artist, of the imitation, in 
life, of an idea in the mind of God. In respect to 
morality, he had discovered in Homer, the greatest 



J 



of poets, deviations from truth, blasphemy agamat ; 
the gods, and obscenity of various sorts. Further- 
more, he had fouud that creative literature excitea 
the emotions more than does actual life, and stirs i 
tip ignoble passions which were better restrained. 

These ide.as ran throughout the Middle Ages, 
and indeed persisted even beyond the Renaissance. 
Poetry was judged by thesa same criteria, but it 
was natural that medieeval writers should substitute 
more practical reasons for the metaphysical argu- 
ments of Plato. According to the criterion of 
reality, it was urged that poetry in its very essence 
( is imtnie, that at bottom it is fiction, and therefore 
false. Thus Tertullian said that "the Author of 
troth hates i5i the false ; He regards as adultery all 
that is unreal, . . . He never will approve pre- 
tended loves, and wraths, and groans, and tears ; " ' 
and he afliimed that in place of these pagan works 
there was in the Bible and the Fathers, a vast 
body of Chriatian literature and that this is " not 
fabulous, but true, not tricks of art, but plain reali- 
tiea.'" According to the criterion of morality, it 
waa urged that as few works of the imagination 
were entirely free from obscenity and blasphemy, 
anch blemishes are inseparable from the poetic 
art; and accordingly, Isidore of Seville says that 
a Christian is forbidden to read the figments of the 
poets, "quia per oblectamenta inanium fabulariun 
mentem excitant ad incentiva libidinum." * 

The third, or psychological objection, made by 
Plato, was similarly emphasized. Thus Tertullian 

Jie Speelac. zziii. ^ Ibid. xidi. ' Differentia, iii. 13, 1. 
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pointed out that while God has enjoined us to deal 
calmly and gently and quietly with the Holy Spirit, 
literature, and eai^ially dramatic literature, leads 
to spiritual agij^^n.' This point seemed to the 
medieval miud^Bdameutal, for in real beauty, 
as Thomas Aqiduas iuaisted, desire is quieted,' 
Furthermore, it was shown that the only body of' 
literary work worthy of serious study dealt with 
pagan divinities and with religious j^ctices which 
were in direct antagoniam to Chiiatianity. Other 
objections, also, were incidentally alluded to Iqr 
mediaeval writers. For example, it was said, th«' 
supreme question in all matters of life is the ques> 
tion of conduct, and it was not apparent in what 
manner poetry conduces to action. Poetry has no 
practical use ; it rather enervates men than urges: 
them to the call of duty ; and above all, there are 
more profitable occupations in which the righteous 
man may be engaged. 

These objections to literature aj-e not character- 
istically medieeval. They have sprung up in every' 
period of the world's history, and especially recor 
in all ages in which ascetic or theological conceptions 
of life are dominant. They veve stock questions 
of the Greek schools, and there are extant treatise* 
by MasimuB of Tyre and others on the problem' 
whether or not Plato was justified in expelling 
Homer from his ideal commonwealth. The same 
objections prevailed beyond the Eenaissanoe; and 
they were ui'ged in Italy by Savonarola, in Gap* 
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many by Cornelius Agrippa, in England by Gosson 
and Prynne, and in France by Bossuet and other 



II. TOe Moral Jtialijtcation of Poetry 

The allegorical method of interpreting literature 
f -was the result of the mediaeval attempt to answer 
the objections just stated. This method owed its 
origin to the mode of interpreting the popular 
mythology first employed by the Sophists and 
more thoroughly by the later Stoics. Such heroes 
as Hercules and Theseus, instead of being mere 
brute conquerors of monsters and giants, were re- 
garded by the Stoic philosophers as symbols of the 
early sages who had combated the vices and pas- 
sions of mankind, and they became in the course of 
time types of pagan saints. The same mode of in- 
terpretation was later applied to the stories of the 
Old Testament by Philo Judceus, and was first 
introduced into Occidental Europe by Hilary of 
Poitiers and Ambrose, Bishop of Milan.' Abra^ 
ham, Adam, Eve, Jacob, became types of various 
virtues, and the biblical stories were considered as 
symbolical of the various moral struggles in the 
Boul of man. The first instance of the systematic 
application of the method to the pagan myths 
occurs in the Mythologicon of Eulgentius, who prob- 
ably fiourished in the first half of the sixth century ; 
and in his Virgiliana C(»ilinentia, the j^neid is 
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I treated as an image of life^ and the travels of 
j ^neas as the symbol of the progress of the 
. human soul, from nature, through wisdom, to final 
: happiness. 

From this period, the allegorical method be- 
came the recognized mode of interpreting litera- 
ture, whether sacred or profane. Petrarch, in his 
letter, De quibusdam Jictionibus Virgilij^ treats the 
^neid after the manner of Fulgentius ; and even 
at the very end of the Renaissance Tasso inter- 
preted his own romantic epics in the same way. 
After the acceptance of the method, its applica- 
tion was further complicated. Gregory the Great 
I ascribes three meanings to the Bible, — the literal, 
i the typical or allegorical, and the moral. Still 
later, a fourth meaning was added; and Dante 
; j distinctly claims all four, the literal, the all^ori- 
■ cal, the mojal or philosophical, and the anagogical 
or mystical, for his Divine Comedy,^ 

This method, while perhaps justifying poetry 
from the standpoint of ethics and divinity, gives it 
no place as an independent art ; thus considered, 
poetry becomes merely a popularized form of theol- 
ogy. Both Petrarch and Boccaccio regarded alle- 
gory as the warp and woof of poetry; but they 
modified the mediaeval point of view by arguing 
conversely that theolo^ itself is a form of poetry, 
— the poetry of God. Both of them insist that the 
Bible is essentially poetical, and that Christ him- 
self spoke largely in poetical images. This point 

1 Opera, p. 867. 

a Cf. Dante, EpiaL xi. 7 ; Convito, ii. 1, 1. 
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was so emphasized by Eenaissance critics that 
Berni, in his Dialogo contra i Poeti (1537), con- 
demns the poets for speaking of God as Jupiter 
and of the saints as Mercury, Hercules, Bacchus, 
and for even having the audacity to call the 
prophets and the writers of the Scriptures poets 
and makers of verses.^ 

The fourteenth and fifteenth books of Boccaccio's 
treatise, De Genealogia Deorum, have been called 
^^ the first defence of poesy in honor of his own art ^^^' 
by a poet of the modern world ; " but Boccaccio's 
justification of imaginative literature is still primar 
rily based on the usual mediaeval grounds. The 
reality of poetry is dependent on its allegorical 
foundations ; its moral teachings are to be sought 
in the hidden meanings discoverable beneath the 
literal expression; pagan poetry is defended for 
Christianity on the ground that the references to 
Greek and Eoman gods and rituals are to be re- 
garded only as symbolical truths. The poet's f unc- 

^ tion, for Boccaccio, as for Dante and Petrarch, was 
to hide and obscure the actual truth behind a veil 

7 of beautiful fictions — veritatem rerum pukhris vdor 
minibus adomare} 

The humanistic point of view, in regard to poe- 

^- - . — .. 

try, was of a more p ractica LandJar-reaching nature 

yy than that of the Middle Ages. The allegorical 

interpretation did indeed continue throughout the 

Kenaissance, and Mantuan, for example, can only 

1 Bemi, p. 226 «$. 

^Petrarch, Operat p. 1205; qf. Boccaccio^ Oen, degli Dei, 
p. 260, v. 
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define a poem as a, literary form which, is bound by ^| 
/.the stricter laws of metre, and which has its fiinda- ^| 
mental truths hidden under the literal expressions 
'of the fable. For still later writers, this mode of 
regarding literature seemed to present the only 
loophole of escape from the moral objections to 
poetry. But in employing the old method, the 
humanists carried it far beyond its original appli- 
cation. Thus, Lionardo Eruni, in his De Studiis et 
Literis (c. 1405), after dwelling on the allegorical 
interpretation of the pagan myths, argues that 
when one reads the story of .^neas and Dido, he 
pays his tribute of admiration to the genius of the 
\ poet, but the matter itself is known to be fiction, 
' and so leaves no moral impression.' By this Bnini 
means that fiction as such, when known to be fic- 
tion, can leave no moral impression, and secondly, 
that poetry is to be judged by the success of the ' 
artist, and no_t by the efficacy of the moralist. 
Similarly, Battiata Gnarino, in his De Online Do- 
cendi et Studendi (1459), says that we are not dis- 
turbed by the impieties, cruelties, horrors, which we 
find in poetry; we judge these things simply by 
their congruity with the characters and incidents 
described. In other words, " we ciiticise_tiie artist, 
not the moralist."^ This is a distinct attempt at 
'^ the aesthetic appreciation of literature, bat while 
such ideas are not uncommon about this time, they 
express isolated sentiments, rather than a doctrine 
strictly coordinated with an esthetic theory of 
. poetry. 

1 Woodward, fiUorino da Feltre, p. 132. ' Ibid. p. 1T5. 
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The more strict defence of poetry was attempted 
for the most part on the grounds set forth by 
HoHice_in hi_8 Ars Poetioa. At no period from the 
Augustan Age to the Renaissance does the Ara ■ 
Poetica seem to have been entirely lost. It is 
mentioned or quoted, for example, by Isidore of 
Seville' in the sixth century, by John of Salis- 
bury' in the twelfth century, and by Dante" in the 
fourteenth. Horace insists on the mingled inBtruo- [/i'V 
tiveness and pleasurableness of poetry ; and beyond 
this, be points out the value of poetry as a civiliz- 
ing factor in history, regarding the early poets as 
sages and prophets, and the inventors of arts and 



" Orphens, inspired by more than human power. 
Dill not, as poetfi feigned, tame savage beaets. 
Bat men as lamleaa and as wild aa tiiej. 
And first dissuaded them from rage and blood. 
Hiof when Amphion bailt the Theban wall, 
Thej feigned the stones obeyed hifl magic lut« j 
Poeta, the first InstructoiB of mankind, 
Brqoght all tilings to their proper native use ; 
Some they appropriated to the gods, 
And aome to public, some to private ends : 
Promiscuous iove by marriage was restrained. 
Cities were built, and useful laws were made ; 
So ancient is the pedigree of verse. 
And so divine the poet's function."' 
This conception of the early poet's function Tfas 
an old one. It is to be found in Aristophanes ; ' it 

1 Eti/mologia, vili. 7, 5. ' PolicralicKB, 1. 8, 

• Moore, Dante and his Early Biographer!, Ijiudon, 1890, 
pp. 173, 174. 

* An Poet. ^1 (BosconimoB), ^ Frogs, W30»q. 
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runs through Eenaissance criticism; and even in 
this very century, Shelley ^ speaks of poets as " the 
authors of language, and of music, of the dance, and 
architecture, and statuary, and painting," as " the 
institutors of laws, and the founders of civil society, 
and the inventors of the arts of life." To-day the 
idealist takes refuge in the same faith : '^ The tree 
of knowledge is of equal date with the tree of life ; 
nor were even the tamer of horses, the worker in 
metals, or the sower, elder than those twin guardians 
of the soul, — the poet and the priest. Conscience 
and imagination were the pioneers who made earth 
habitable for the human spirit." * 

It was this ethical and civilizing function of ^ 
poetry which was firstTn the minds of the human- 
ists. Action being the test of all studies,' poetry 
imust stand or fall in proportion as it conduces to 
■righteous action. Thus, Lionardo Bruni* speaks of 
poetry as " so valuable an aid to knowledge, and so ^ 
ennobling a source of pleasure"; and ^neas Syl- 
vius Piccolomini, in his treatise De Liberorum 
Ediicatione (1450), declares that the crucial ques- 
tion is not. Is poetry to be contemned ? but. How 
are the poets to be used? and he solves his own 
question by asserting that we are to welcome all 
that i)oets _can _reader_in_ praise, of integrity and in 
condemnation of vice, and that all else is to be left 
unheeded.* Beyond this, the humanists urged in 

1 Defence of Poetry ^ ed.' Cook, p. 6. 

3 Woodberry, " A New Defence of Poetry," in Heart of Man, 
New York, 1899, p. 76. 
» Woodward, p. 182 sq. * Ihid. p. 13L « Ibid. p. 150. 
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favor of poetry the fa«t of its antiquity and divine > 
origin, and the further fact that it had been praised j 
by great men of all profesEions, and its creators I 
patronized by kings and emperoia from time Lm- 1 
memorial. 

There were then at the end of the Middle Ages, 
and the beginning of the Kenaiasance, two opposing 
tendencies iu regard to the poetic art, one repre- 
senting the humanistic reverence for ancient cul- 
ture, and for poetry as one of the phases of that 
culture, and the other representing not only the 
mediaeval tradition, but a purism allied to that of 
earlj^ Christianity, and akin to the ascetic concep- 
tions of life found in almost every period, 
two tendencies are expressed specifically in their 
noblest forms by the great humanist_P2liziaJio, and 
the _great moral reformer Savonarola! Tn the Sylvis, 
"written toward the close of the fifteenth century, 
Poliziano dwells on the divine origin of poetry, 
aa Boccaccio had done in his Vita di Uante ; and 
then, after the manner of Horace, he describes its 
ennobling influence on man, and its general influ- 
onoe on the progress of civilization,' He then pro- 
ceeds to survey the progress of poetry from the 
most ancient times, and in so doing may be said to] 
have written the first modern history of literature. 
The second section of the SylvtB discusses the 
bucolic poets ; the third contains that glorification 
of Virgil which began during the Middle Ages, 
and, continued by Vida and others, became in 

> Pope, Selscta Poemata, ii. 108; c/. Ara Pott. 398, 




* Scaliger literary deification; and the last sectioi 
is devoted to Homer, who is considered aa the greai 
teacher of wisdom, and the wisest of the ancienta 
Nowhere does Poliziajio exhibit any appreciatioi 

^ of the aesthetic value of poetry, but his enthuaiaan 
for the great poets, and indeed for all forins of 
ancient culture, is unmistakable, and combined 
with hia immense erudition marks him as a repress 
sentative poet of humanism.' 

On the other hand, the puristic conception of a 
is elaborated at great length by Savonarola in i 
apology for poetry contained in his tractate, j 
Bivisione ac UHlUate Omnium Scientarum,' wi-itteo. 
about 1492. After classifying the sciences in true 
scholastic fashion, and arranging them according' 
to their relative importance and their regpectivo 
utility for Christianity, he attacks all learning s 

j superfluous and dangerous, unless reati'icted to a 

I chosen few. Poetry, according to the scholaatie 
arrangement, is grouped with logic and grammarj 
and this medlEeral classification fixes Savonarola'ft 
conception of the theory of poetic art He expressly 
saya that he attacks the abuse of poetry and not 
poetry itself, but there can be no doubt that, s 
bottom, he was intolerant of creative literatuM 
Like Plato, like moral reformers of all ages, 
feared the free play of the imaginative faculty 
and in connecting poetry with logic he was tendiii 
toward the elimination of the imagination in ax 
The basis of his aesthetic system, such as it i 
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rests wholly on that of Thomas Aquinas ; ' hut he 
is in closer accord with Aristotle when he points out 
that_ vera iii cation, a merely conventional aceompar 
niment of poetry, is not to be confounded ..with 
the esse nce of poetry .itself. This distinction is 
urged to defend the Scriptures, which he regards 
as the highest and holiest form of poetry. For 
hitn poetry is coordinate with philosophy and with 
thought; but in hia intolerance of poetry in its tj 

lower forms, he would follow Plato in hanishinjf I' \.^_ 
poets from an ideal state. The imitation of the 
anciest poets especially falls under his suapicioD, 
and in an age given up to their worship he denies 
both their ^upjemacj; and their utility. In fine, 
as a reformer, he represents for us the religious 
reaction against the paganization of culture by the 
hTiinaniBt.s. But the forces against him were too 
Btrong. Even the Christianization of culture ef- 
fected during the next century by the Council of 
Trent was hardly more than temporary. Human- 
iam, which represents the revival of ancient pa- 
gan cultiire, and rationalism, which represents the 
growth of the modern spirit in science and art, 
■were currents too powerful to he impeded by any 
reformer, however great, and, when combined in 
claasiciam, were to reign supreme in literature 
for centuries to come. But SavonECr ola and P oli- 
ziano serve to indicate that mnrlpm lit.erarr critL - 
Ciam had not yet begu n. For until some rational 
answer to the objections urged against poetry in 
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antiquity and in the Middle Ages was forthcom- 

Iing, literary criticism in any true sense was funda- 
mentally impossible; and that answer came only 
with the recovery of Aristotle's Poetics. 

in. The Final Justification of Poetry 

The influence of Aristotle's Poetics in classical 
\ antiquity, so far as it is possible to judge, was 
very slight ; there is no apparent reference to the 
Poetics in Horace, Cicero, or Quintilian,^ and it 
was entirely lost sight of during the Middle Ages. 
Its modem transmission was due almost exclu- 
sively to Orientals.' The first Oriental version of 
Aristotle's treatise appears to have been that made 
by Abu-Baschar, a Kestorian Christian, from the 
. Syriac into Arabic, about the year 936. Two 
; /' centuries later, the Moslem philosopher Averrofis ^ 
;i; made an abridged version of the Poetics, which 
^j was translated into Latin in the thirteenth cen- 
I \ tury, by a certain German, named Hermann, and 
again, by Mantinus of Tortosa in Spain, in the 
fourteenth century. Hermann's version seems to 
have circulated considerably in the Middle Ages, 
but it had no traceable influence on critical lit- 
erature whatsoever. It is mentioned and censured 
by Roger Bacon, but the Poetics in any form was 
probably unknown to Dante, to Boccaccio, and 
beyond a single obscure reference, to Petrarch. 
Some of the humanists, such as Benvenuto da 
Imola in his conrmentary on Dante, cite the 

1 Egger, 209 sg'. a Ibid. 555 aq. 
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Tersion of AverroSa ; but the critical ideas of 
the period show slight indication of Aristotelian 
influence, and during the sixteenth century 
itself there seems to have been a well-defined 
impressiou that the Poetics had been recovered 
only after centuries of oblivion. Thus, Bernardo 
Segni, who translated the Poetics into Italian in 
1549, speaks of it as "abandoned and neglected 
for a long time " ; ' and Bernardo Tasso, some 
ten years later, refers to it as " buried for so 
long a time in the obscure shadows of igno- 
rance." ■ 

It was then as a new work of Aristotle that the 
liatin translation bv Gior gin Va.lla.j published at 
Venice in 1498, nin sliLave-ajJceared tO-Yalla'a con- i 
tempora ries. Though hardly au f^J'Pjipfi'l f° - "'"-T'- ' 
of Bcholars hip, this translation, and the Grppk if.-x t. ' 
of the Poetics pub lished in the Aldine Shetore a 
CMEct ui IdUti, bad considerable infliiRucB on ^r st. 
matic literature, but scarcely any immediate influ- 



ence on l iterary f^rilnii|Riii . 
1536, Alesaandro de' Pa? 



Somewhat later, in 
published a revised 



Ijatin version, accompanied by the original; and 
fr om, tliis time, th e influence of the Aristotelian 
ca nons becomes manifest in critical literatu re! E" 
154S, Robertelli produced the first critical edition 
of the Poetics, with a Latin translation and a 
learned commentary, and in the very next year the 
first Italian translation was given to the world 

> Segni, p. 160. 

« S. Tasso, Letiere, li, 625, So tJao, Eobortelli, 1648, " Jacuit 

ffJ^ioneglectDS, adnostcn fetehoec usque Umpora." 
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by Bernardo SegnL From that day to this the ed 
tions and translations of the Poetics have increase 
beyond number, and there is hardly a single pa 
sage in Aristotle's treatise which has not been di 
cnased by innumerable commentators and critics. 
It was in Aristotle's Poetics that the Renaissam 
was to find, if not a complete, at least a ration 
justification of poetry, and an answer to every oi 
of the Platonic and medieval objections to imag 
native literature. As to the assertion that poetp 
diverges from actual reality, Aristotle' contende 
that there is to be found in poetry a higher realitj 
than that of mere commonplace fact, that poeti 
deals not with particulars, but with universals, an 
that it aims at describing not what has been, ba 
what might have been ot ought to be. Tn otht 
fiords, poetrv has little regard for the actualitYJ 
the specific event, but aims at the reality of an ete 




nal nrobability. It matters not whether AchiUi 
or jEneas did tliis thing, or that thing, whic 
Homer or Virgil ascribes to either, but if Achill( 
or .ffineas was such a mau as the poet describes, li 
must necessarily act as Homer or Virgil has msA 
him do. It is needless to say that Aristotle is he; 
simply distinguishing between ideal truth an 
actual fact, and in assertinEr that it is the functiq 




of poetry to imitate only ideal truth he laid tl 


■ • 


foundati^gis, not only of an answer to mediiBv. 




objections, but also of modern lesthetic criticism. 




ijeyond this, poetry is iustitied on the groundsj 


ta 


morality, for while not having a distinctly moi 
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aim, it is essentially moral, because it is this ide al , 
repreaentatiou of life , and an idealized, version of 

I -jfrnTnnn i;fo fliust necesaarilj present it in its moral 
itep^ia,. Aristotle distinctly combats the traditionsd 
Greek conception of the didactic function of poetry; 
but it is evident that he insists fundamentally that 
literature must be moral, for he sternly rehutes 
Euripides several times on grounds that are moral, 
rather than purely EBsthetic. In answer to the ob- 
jection that poetry, instead of calming', stirs and 
excites our meanest passions, that it " waters and 
cherishes tliose emotions which ought to wither 
with drought, and constitutes them our rulers, 
-when they ought to be our subjects,'" Aristotle' 
taught those in the Benaissance who were able to 
iinderatand him, that poetry, and especially dra.- 
matic poetry, does not indeed starve the emotions, 
but excites them only to allay and to regulate them, 
and in thi3»Eesthetie process purifies and ennobles / 
^henu' In pointing out these things he has justified I 

■ tiie utility of poetry, regarding it as more serious and 1 
pMIosophic than history, because it universalizes 1 
meie fact, and imitates life in its noblest aspects. ) 
* These arguments were incorporated into Kenais- 
sancfl criticism ; they were emphasized, as we shall , 
see, OTBt and over again, and they formed the basis 
of the justification of poetry in modern critical 
literature. At the same time, this purely aesthetic 
conception of art did not prevail by itself in the 
sixteenth century, even in those for whom Aristotle 
meaDt most, and who best understood his meaning; 
ipialo, Rep. I. ms. 3 Poet. vi. 2; Pol. viU, T. 
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the Horatian elements, also, as found in the early ) 
humanists, were elaborated and discussed. In the 
Poetica of Daniello (1536), these Horatian elements • 
form the "'Basis for a defence of poetry^ that has 
many marked resemblances to various passages in 
Sir Philip Sidney's Defence of Poesy, After re- 
ferring to the antiquity and nobility of poetry, and 
afl&rming that no other art is nobler or more ancient, 
Daniello shows that all things known to man, all 
the secrets of God and nature, are described by the 
poets in musical numbers and with exquisite orna- 
ment. He furthermore asserts, in the manner of 
Horace, that the poets were the inventors of the 
arts of life ; and in answer to the objection that it 
was the philosophers who in reality did these things, 
he shows that while instruction is more proper to 
the philosopher than to the poet, poets teach too, 
; in many more ways, and far more pleasantly, than ;^ 
any philosopher can. They hide their useful teach- 
ings under various fictions and fabulous veils, as 
the physician covers bitter medicine with a sweet 
9 coating. The style of the philosopher is dry and 
( obscure, without any force or beauty by itself ; and 
, the delightful instruction of poetry is far more 
effective than the abstract and harsh teachings of 
philosophy. Poetry, indeed, was the only form of^ 
philosophy that primitive men had, and Plato, while ' 
regarding himself as an enemy of poets, was really I 
a great poet himself, for he expresses all his ideas; 
in a wondrously harmonious rhythm, and with great.' 
splendor of words and images. This defence of 

1 Daniello, p. 10 sq. 
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Daniello's is interesting, as anticipating the general 
form of such apologies throughout the sixteenth 
century. 

Similarly, Mintiirno in bis De Foeta (1669), elab- 
orates the Horatian suggestions for a defence of 
poetry. He begins by pointing out the broad m- 
clusiveness of poetry, which may be said to com- 
prehend in itself every form of human learning, and 
by showing that no form of learning can be found 
before the first poets, and that no nation, however 
barbarous, has ever been averse to poetry. The 
Hebrews praised God in verse; the Greeks, Ital- 
ians, Germans, and British have all honored poetry ; 
the Persians have had their Magi and the Gauls 
their bards. Verse, while not essential to poetry; 
gives the latter much of its delightful effectiveness, , 
and if the gods ever speak, they certainly speak in 
verse ; indeed, in primitive times it was in verse 
tliat all sciences, history, and philosophy were 
written.^ 

To answer the traditional objections against im- 
aginative literature which had survived beyond the 
Middle Ages seemed to the Renaissance a simpler 
task, however, than to answer the more philosophi- 
cal objections urged in the Platonic dialogues. The 
authority of Plato during the Renaissance made it 
impossible to slight the arguments stated by him in 
the BepuUiCf and elsewhere. The writers of this 
• period were particularly * anxious to refute, or at 
least to explain away, the reasons for which Plato 
had banished poets from his ideal commonwealth. 

1 De Poetttf p. 13 «g. 
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Some critics, like Bernardo Tasso^ and Danielle,' 
asserted that Plato had not argued against poetry 
N-^ itself, but only against the abuse of poetry. Thus, ^ 

according to Tasso, only impure and effeminate 
poets were to be excluded from the ideal state, and 
according to Daniello, only the more immoral tragic 
poets, and especially the authors of obscene and 
lampooning comedies. Other Eenaissance writei%^. ' 
like Mintumo ® and Fracastoro,* answered the Plar 

/tonic objections on more philosophical grounds. 
Thus Eracastoro answers Plato's charge that, since 
P' ^1 poetry is three removes from ideal truth, poets 
are^ fundamentally ignorant of the realities they 
attempt to imitate, by pointing out that the poet is 
indeed ignorant of what he is speaking of, in so far 
as he is a versifier and skilled in language, just as 
the philosopher or historian is ignorant of natural 
or historical facts in so far as he, too, is merely 
skilled in language, but knows these facts in so far as 
he is learned, and has thought out the problems of 
nature and history. The poet, as well as the phil- 
osopher and the historian, must possess knowledge, 
if he is to teach anything ; he, too, must learn the 
things he is going to write about, and must solve 
the problems of life and thought; he, too, must 
have a philosophical and an historical training. 
Plato's objection, indeed, applies to the philosopher, 
to the orator, to the historian, quite as much as to 
the poet. As to Plato's second charge, that imag- 
ination naturally tends toward the worst things, 

1 Lettere, ii. 626. « De Poeta, p. 30 sq. 

^ Poeticaf p. 14 sq, ^ Opera, i. 361 sq. 
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and accordingly that poets write obscenely and 
blasphemously, Eracastoro points out that this is 

^-' not the fault of the art,„but of those who abuse it : 
there are, indeed, immoral and enervating poets, 
and they ought to be excluded, not only from 
JPlato's, but from every commonwealth. Thus var. 
rious Ajistotelian _a.nd- _ Horatian elements wer^ 

^ combined to form a definite body of Renaissance 
' Ifriticism. 



CHAPTER II 

THE GENEBAL THEORY OP POETRY IN THE ITALIAN 

RENAISSANCE 

In the first book of his Geography Strabo defines 
poetry as " a kind of elementary philosophy, which 
introduces us early to life, and gives us pleasurar 
ble instruction in reference to character, emotion, /y 
action." This passage sounds the keynote of the 
Renaissance theory of poetry. Poetry is therein 
stated to be a form of philosophy, and, moreover, a 
philosophy whose subject is life, and its object itt 
said to be pleasurab le instru ction. 

I. Poetry as a Form of Scholastic Philosophy 

In the first place, poetry is a form of jgitjlosophy^ 
Savonarola had classed poetry with logic and 
grammar, and had asserted that a knowledge o£ 
logic is essential to the composing of poetry.* Thb 
division of the sciences and the relative importanoi^ 
of each were a source of infinite scholastic discuB- 
sion during the Middle Ages. Aristotle had first 
placed dialectic or logic, rhetoric, and poetics in 
the same category of efficient philosophy. But 
Averro^s was probably the first to confuse thd 
function of poetics with that of logic, and to mak^i;^ 

24 
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the former a subdivision, or form, of the latter; 
and this classification appears to have been ac- 
cepted by the scholastic philosophers of the Middle 
Ages. 

This conception of the position of poetry in the 
body of human knowledge may be found, however, 
throughout the Renaissance. Thus, Robortelli, in 
his commentary on Aristotle's Poetics (1548), gives 
the usual scholastic distinctions between the various 
forms of the written or spoken word (oratio) : the 
demonstrative, which deals with the true ; the dia- 
lectic, which deals with the probable ; the rhetorical, 
with the persuasive ; and the poetic, with the false 
or fabulous.^ By the term " false " or ^^ fabulous" is 
meant merely that the subject of poetry is not 
actual^act, but_.that it deals with things as they 

A ought to be, rather than as they are. Varchi, in his 
public lectures on poetry (1553), divides philosophy 
into two forms, real and rational. Real philosophy 
deals with things, and includes metaphysics, ethics, 
physics, geometry, and the like; while rational 
philosophy, which includes logic, dialectic, rhet< 
oric, history, poetry, and grammar, deals not with 
things, but with words, and is not philosophy 
proper, but the instrument of philosophy. Poetrj^ i 
is therefore, strictly speaking, neither an art noi;|', 
a science, but an instrument or faculty ; and it ii 
''only an art in the sense that it has been reduced to 

^ rules and precepts. It is, in fact, a form of logic, 
and no man, according to Varchi, can be a poet 
unless he is a logician; the better logician he is, 

1 Robortelli, p. 1 sq. 
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the better poet lie will be. Logic and poetry di 
f er, however, in their matter and their instruments 
for the subject of logic is truth, arrived at by mean 
^ of the demonstrative syllogism, while the subject c 
/ poetry is fiction or invention, arrived at by mean 
of that form of the syllogism known as the examph 
Here the enthymeme, or example, which Aristotl 
has made the instrument of rhetoric, becomes th 
instrument of poetry. 

This classification survived in the Aristotelia: 
schools at Padua and elsewhere as late as Zabarell 
and Campanella. Zabarella, a professor of logi 
and later of philosophy at Padua from 1664 t 
1589, explains at length Averro6s's theory tha 
poetics is a form of logic, in a treatise on th 
nature of logic, published in 1578.^ He conclude 
that the two faculties, logic and poetics, are nc 
instruments of philosophy in general, but only of 
part of it, for they refer rather to action than t 
! knowledge; that is, they come under Aristotle' 
( category of eflBlcient philosophy. They are not th 
instruments of useful art or of moral philosophy 
the end of which is to make one's self good ; but o 
civil philosophy, the end of which is to make other 
good. If it be objected that they are twv cvavrtcai 
that is, of both good and evil, it may be answerer 
that their proper end is good. Thus, in the Sympc 

1 This analysis of Zabarella, Opera Logica, De Natur 
Logicsdy 11. 13-23, 1 owe to the kindness of Professor Butchc 
of Edinburgh. Zabarella probably derived his knowledge c 
Aristotle's Poetics from Robortelli, under whom he studie 
Qreek. Cf. Bayle, Diet, s. y. Zabarella. 
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aivm, the true poet is praised ; while in the Republia 
the poeta who aim at pleasure and who corrupt their ■ 
audiences are cenaurod ; and Aristotle in his defini-: 
tion of tragedy says that the end of tragedy is to ' 
purge the passions and to correct the morala of men 
{affucliones ammi purgare et mores corrigere). 

Even later than Zaharella, we find in the Poetica 
of Campanella a division of the sciences very simi- 
lar to that of Savonarola and Varchi. Theology is 
there placed at the head of all knowledge, in 
accordance with the mediffival tradition, while 
poetics, with dialectic, grammar, and rhetoric, is 
placed amoug the logical sciences. Considering 
poelioa as a form of philosophy, another commen- 
tator on Aristotle, Maggi (1550), takes great pains 
to distinguish its various manifestations. Poetica 
is the art of composing poetry, poeds, the poetry 
composed according to this art, poeta, the composer 
of poetry, and poema, a single specimen of poetry.' 
This distinction is a commonplace of classical 
criticism, and appeai-a in Varro, Plutarch, Her- 
mogenes, and Aphthoniua. 

11. Poetry as an Imitation of Life 
In the second place, according to the passage 
from Strabo cited at the beginning of this chapter, 
poetry introduces us early to life, or, in other words, 
its subject is human action, and it is what Aristotle ^ 
calls it, an imitation of human life. This raises 

> Maggi, p. 28 sq. Cf. B. Taaso. Lettere, is. S14; ScsUgec, 
Poet. i. 2 : Cftstelvetco, Poetica, p. 7 ; Balvintl, Ood. MngllabMh. 
II. M. tl, fol. 3H4 V. ; B. Jonaou, nmber, p. U. 
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two distinct problems. First, what is the meaning 
of imitation ? and what in life is the subject-matter 
of this imitation ? 

The conception of imitation held by the critics of 
the Renaissance was that expressed by Aristotle in 
the ninth chapter of the Poetics, The passage is as 
follows : — 

*' It is evident from what has been said that it is not the 
function of the poet to relate what has happened, but what 
may happen, — what is possible according to the law of 
probability or necessity. The poet and the historian differ 
not by writing in verse or in prose. The work of Herodotus 
might be put into verse, and it would still be a species of 
history, with metre no less than without it. The true dif- 
ference is that one relates what has happened, the other 
what may happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophi- 
cal and a higher thing than history ; for poetry tends to ex- 
press the universal, history the particular. The universal 
tells us how a person of given character will on occasion 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or neces- 
sity ; and it is this universality at which poetry aims in giv- 
ing expressive names to the characters.*' 

In this passage Aristotle has briefly formulated 
a conception of ideal imitation which may be re- 
garded as universally valid, and which, repeated 
> over and over again^ became the basis of Renais- 
sance criticism. 

In the Poetica of Dai^iello (1536), occurs the 
first allusion in modern literary criticism to the y 
Aristotelian notion of ideal imitation. According 
to Danielle, the poet, unlike the historian, can min- 
gle fictions with facts, because he is not obliged, 
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as is the historian, to describe things as they actu- 
ally are or have been, but rather as they ought to 
be; and it is in this that the poet most differs from 
the historian, and not in the writing of verses ; for 
even if Livy's works were versified, they would 
still be histories as before.^ This is of course 
almost a paraphrase of the passage in Aristotle; 
but that Daniello did not completely understand 
the ideal element in Aristotle's conception is shown 
by the further distinction which he draws be- 
tween the historian and the poet. For he adds 
that the poet and the historian have much in com- 
mon; in both there are descriptions of places, 
peoples, laws; both contain the representation of 
vices and virtues ; in both, amplification, variety, 
and digressions are proper ; and both teach, delight, 
and profit at the same time. They differ, how- 
ever, in that the historian, in telling his story,! 
recounts it exactly as it happened, and adds noth-» 
^ ing; whereas the poet is permitted to add whatever \ 
he desires, so long as the fictitious events have all ' 
the appearance of truth. 

Somewhat later, Robortelli treats the question 
of aesthetic imitation from another point of view. 
The poet deals with things as they ought to be, but 
he can either appropriate actual fact, or he can invent 
his material. If he does the former, he narrates 
the truth not as it really happened, but as it 
might or ought to happen ; while if he invents hisi 
material, he must do so in accordance with the lawj 
of possibility, or necessity, or probability and veri-i 

1 DanieUo, p. 41 «g. 
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similitude.^ Thus Xenophon, in describing Cyrus, 
does not depict him as he actually was, but as the 
best and noblest king can be and ought to be ; and 
Cicero, in describing the orator, follows the same 
method. From this it is evident that the poet can 
invent things transcending the order of nature; 
but if he does so, he should describe what might or 
ought to have been. 

Here Eobortelli answers a possible objection to 
Aristotle's statement that poets deal only with 
what is j^ossible and verisimilar. Is it possible 
and verisimilar that the gods should eat ambrosia 
and drink nectar, as Homer describes, and that 
such a being as Cerberus should have several 
heads, as we find in Virgil, not to mention various 
improbable things that occur in many other poets ? 
The answer to such an objection is that poets can 
invent in two ways. They can invent either thingij^ 
accordingto nature or things, transcending nature. 
In the former case, these things must be in keep- 
ing with the laws of probability and necessity ; but 
in the latter case, the things are treated according 
to a process described by Aristotle himself, and 
called paralogism, which means, not necessarily- 
false reasoning, but the natural, if quite inconclu- 
sive, logical inference that the things we know not 
of are subject to the same laws as the things we 
know. The poets accept the existence of the gods 
from the common notion of men, and then treat all 
that relates to these deities in accordance with this 
system of paralogism. In tragedy and comedy 

1 Robortem, p. 86 sq. 



men are described as acting in accordance with the 
ordinary occurrencea of nature ; but in epic poetry 
this 18 not entirely the case, and the marTellous ia 
therefore admitted. Accordingly, this marvellous 
element has the widest scope iu epic poetry ; while 
in comedy, which treats of things nearest to our 
own time, it ought not to be admitted at all. 

But there is another problem suggested by the 
passage from the Poetics which has been cited. 
Aristotle says that imitation, and not metre, is the 
test of poetry ; tliat even if a history were versi- 
fied, it would still remain history. The question 
then arises whether a writer who imitates in prose, 
that is, without verse, would be worthy of the title 
of poet, Robortelli answers this question by points 
ing out that metre does not constitute the nature, 
force, or essence of poetry, which depends entirely 
on the fact of imitation; but at the same time, 
while one who imitates without verse is a poet, in 
the beat and truest poetry imitation and metre are 
combined.' 
In Fracastoro's Naugerius, sive de Poetica Dia- 

I logus (1655), there is the completest explanation 
of the ideal element in the Aristotelian conception 

jof imitation. The poet, according to Aristotle, dif- 
fers from other writers in that the latter consider 
merely the particular, while the poet aims at the 
universal. He is, in other words, attempting to 
deeeribe the simple and essential truth of things, 
not by depicting the nude thing as it is, but the 
idea of things clothed in all their beauties.* Here 
I ItobortetU. p. 90 sq. » Fmcastoro, i. 3il0. 
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f Fracastoro attempts to explain the Aristotelian con- 
ception of the type with the aid of the Platonic 
notion of beauty. There were, in fact, in the 

< >/ Renaissance; three conceptions of beauty in gen- 
eral vogue. First; the purely objective conception . 
that beauty is fixed or formal, that it consists in 
approximating to a certain mechanical or geometri- 
cal form, such as roundness, squareness, or straight- 

'^ ness; secondly, the Platonic conception, ethicaj^ ^ 
rather than aesthetic, connecting the beautiful with, 
the good, and regarding both as the manifestation 
of divine power; and, thirdly, a more purely aes- 
thetic conception of beauty, connecting it either 
with grace or conformity, or in a higher sense with, 
whatever is proper or fitting to an object. This 
last idea, which at times approaches the modern/ 
conception that beauty consists in the realizationl 
of the objective character of any particular thing! 
and in the fulfilment of the law of its own being,' 
seems to have been derived from the Idea of the 
Greek rhetorician Hermogenes, whose influence 
during the sixteenth century Was considerable, 
even as early as the time of Filelfo. It was the 
celebrated rhetorician Giulio Cammillo, however, 
who appears to have popularized Hermogenes in 
the sixteenth century, by translating the Idea into 
Italian, and by expounding it in a discourse pub- 
lished posthumously in 1544. 

As will be seen, Fraxjastoro's conception of beauty 
approximates both to the Platonic and to the more 
purely aesthetic doctrines which we have men- 
tioned; and he expounds and elaborates this 
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sesthetic notion in the following manner. Each 
art has its own rules of proper expression. The 
historian or the philosopher does not aim at all the 
beauties or elegancies of expression, but only such 
as are proper to history or philosophy. But to tha 
poet no grace, no embellishment, no ornament, is 
ever alien; he does not consider the particular 
beauty of any one field, — that is, the singular, or 
particular, of Aristotle, — but all that pertains to 
the simple idea of beauty and of beautiful speech. 
Yet this universalized beauty is no extraneous 
thing; it cannot be added to objects in which it 
has no place, as a golden coat on a rustic ; all the 
essential beauty of each species is to be the es- 
pecial regard of the poet. For in imitating per- 
sons and things, he neglects no beauty or elegance 
which he can attribute to them; he strives only 
after the most beautiful and most excellent, and 
in this way affects the minds of men in the direc- 
tion of excellence and beauty. 

This suggests a problem which is at the very 
root of Aristotle's conception of ideal imitation ; 
and it is Fracastoro's high merit that he was one^. 
of the first writers of the Eenaissance to explain 
away the objection, and to formulate in the most 
perfect manner what Aristotle really meant. For, 
even granting that the poet teaches more than 
others, may it not be urged that it is not what per- 
tains to the thing itself, but the beauties which he 
adds to them, — that it is ornament, extraneous to 
the thing itself {extra rem), and not the thing 
itself, — which seems to be the chief regard of the 
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poet ? But after all, what is extra rem f Are 
beautiful columns, domes, peristyles eoetra rem, 
because a thatched roof will protect us from rain 
and frost ; or is noble raiment extra rem, because 
a rustic garment would suffice ? The poet, so far 
from adding anything extraneous to the things 
he imitates, depicts them in their very essence; ^ 
and it is because he alone finds the true beauty in '^'^ 
things, because he attributes to them their true 
nobility and perfection, that he is more useful than 
any other writer. The poet does not, as some 
think, deal with the false and the unreal.^ He 
assumes nothing openly alien to truth, though he 
may permit himself to treat of old and obscure 
legends which cannot be verified, or of things 
which are regarded as true on account of their ap- 
pearance, their allegorical signification (such as the 
ancient myths and fables), or their common accept- 
ance by men. So we may conclude that not every 
one who uses verse is a poet, but only he who is 
moved by the true beauty of things — by their 
simple and essential beauties, not merely apparent ^ 
ones. This is Fracastoro's conclusion, and it con- 
tains that mingling of Platonism and Aristote- 
lianism which may be found somewhat later in 
Tasso and Sir Philip Sidney. It is the chief merit 
of Fracastoro's dialogue, that even while emphasiz- 
ing this Platonic element, he clearly distinguishes ^ ^ 
J and defines the ideal element in aesthetic imitation. ^ 
About the same time, in the public lectures of ' - 
Varchi (1553), there was an attempt to formulate 

1 Fracastoro, i. 357 aq. 
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a more explicit tlefiaitioD of poetry on the basis of 
Aristotle's definition' of tragedy. Poetry, accord- 
ing to Varchi, is an imitation of certain actions, 
passions, habits of mind, with song, diction, aud 
harmony, together or separately, for the purpose of 
removing the vices of men and inciting them to 
virtue, in order that they may attain their true 
happiness and beatitude.' In the first place, poetry - 
is an imitation. Every poet imitates, and any one 
who does not imitate cannot be called a poet. 
Accordingly, Varchi follows Maggi in distinguish- 
ing three classes of poets, — the poets par excellerice, 
who imitate in verse ; the poets who imitate with- 
out using verse, such as Lucian, Boccaccio in the 
Decameron, and Sannazaro in the Arcadia; and the 
poets, commonly but less properly so called, who 
use verse, but who do not in;itate. Verse, while 
not an essential attribute of poetry, is generally 
required; for men's innate love of harmony, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, was one of the causes that gave 
rise to poetic composition. Certain forms of poe- 
try however, such as tragedy, cannot be written 
without verse ; for " embellished language," that 
is, verse, is included in the very definition of 
tragedy as given by Aristotle, 

The question whether poetry could be written 
in prose was a source of much discussion in the 
. Renaissance ; but the consensus of opinion was 
1 overwhelmingly against the prose drama. Comedy 
in prose was the usual Italian practice of this 
period, and various scholars' even sanction the 
> Foet. vi, S. * Vuohl, p. BT8. * S.g. Ficcolomini, p, 27 iq. 
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practice on theoretical grounds. But the contro- 
versy was not brought to a head until the publicar 
tion of Agostino Michele's Discorso in cui si dimoa- 
tra come si pbssono scrivere le Commedie e le Tragedie 
in Prosa in 1592; and eight years later, in 1600, 
Paolo Beni published his Latin dissertation, ZHb- 
putatio in qua ostenditur proestare Comosdiam atgue 
Tragoediam metrorum vinculis solvere} The lan- 
guage of Beni's treatise was strong — its very title 
speaks of liberating the drama from the shackles 
of verse ; and for a heresy of this sort, couched as 
it was in language that might even have been revo- 
lutionary enough for the French romanticists of 
1830, the sixteenth century was not yet fully pre- 
pared. Faustino Summo, answering Beni in the, 
same year, asserts that not only is it improper for . 
tragedy and comedy to be written in prose, but 
that no form of poetry whatever can properlj'- be 
composed without the accompaniment of verse.*' 
I The result of the whole controversy was to fix tie' 
^.metrical form of the drama throughout the period;/ 
• of classicism. But it need not be said that the' 
same conclusion was not accepted by all for every 
form of poetry. The remark of Cervantes in Don 
Quixote, that epics can be written in prose as well as 
in verse, is well known; and Julius Csesar Scaliger* 
*^ apeaks of Heliodorus's romance as a model epic, 

f- \ -^"^ . Scaliger, however, regards verse as a f unda- ^ 

mental part of poetry. For him, poetry and his- 
tory have the forms of narration and ornament in 

1 Tiraboschi, vii. 1331. « Poet iii. 95. 

2 Summo, pp. 61-69. 
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oommon, but differ in that poetry adds fictioas to 
the things that are true, or imitates actual things 
with fictitious ones, — -majore sane apparatu, that | 
is, among other things, with verse. As a. result of ' 
this notion, Scaliger asserts that if the history of l^' 
Herodotus were versified, it would no longer be ' 
history, but historical poetry. Under no circtim-\' 
stances, theoretically, will he permit the separation ,' 
of poetry from mere veraification. He accordingly 
dismisses with contempt tlie usual argument of the 
period that Lucan was an historian rather than a 
poet. "Take an actual history," says Scaliger; 
" how does Lncan differ, for example, from Livy ? 
He differs in using verge. Well, then he is a poet." 
Poetry, then^ is imitation in verse ; ' but in imitat-; 



ing what ought to be rather than what is, the poeti. 
«geatea another nature and other fortunes, as if he, 
were another GodT 

It will be seen from these discussions that the 
Renaissance always conceived of ajsthetie imitation 
in this ideal sense. There are scarcely any traees ;■ 
of realism, in anything like its modern sense, in 
the literary criticism of this period. Torquato 
Tasso does indeed say that art becomes most per- 
fect as it approaches most closely to nature;' and 

iFoet.Ll. 

* Another otitic of the time, VBttori, 1560, pp, H, 1*3, atlacfca 
poetic profie on tho grouud tbat ia Aristotle's dofinltion of (be 
TBrlouB poetic foriuB, verse is nlways spukeii of as an esseatlal 
part. It is interesting to note tlint tlie phraaa " p netle pros a " | 
Is nsed, perliaps tor the first time, in Uintorno, J!he Foelicn, I 
1664, p. 3, etc, 1 

■ Opere, x. i5i. Cf. ADntucno, ArU Fottina, p. 33. 
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Scaliger declares that the dramatic poet must beyond 

all things aim at reproducing the actual conditions 

pJof life.^ But it is the appearance of reality, and 

r* jnot the mere actuality itself, that the critics are 
' speaking of here. With the vast body of mediaeval 
literature before them, in which impossibilities fol- 
low upon impossibilities, and the sense of reality is 
continually obscured, the critical writers of the 
Renaissance were forced to lay particular stress on 
the element of probability, the element of close 
approach to the seeming realities of life; but the 
imitation of life is for them, nevertheless, an imita - ^ 

ix^ tion of things as they ous;ht to be — in other words, 
the imitation is ideal. Muzio says that nature is 
adorned by art : — 

*' Suol far 1' opere sue roze, e tra le mani 
Lasciarle a V arte, che le adomi e limi ; " * 

and he distinctly affirms that the poet cannot re- 
main content with exact portraiture, with the mere 
actuality of life : — 

** Lascia '1 vero a V historia, e ne' tuoi vers! 
Sotto i nomi privati a 1' universe 
Mostra che fare e che non far si debbia.** 

In keeping with this idealized conception of art, 
Muzio asserts that everything obscene or immoral 

(must be excluded from poetry; and this puristic 
notion of art is everywhere emphasized in Benais- ? 
sance criticism. It was the verisimile, as has been. 
said, that the writers of this period especially in- 
sisted upon. Poetry must have the appearance of 

1 Poet. iii. 96. 2 Muzio, p. 69. 
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_^ truth, that is, it must be probable; for unless the 
reader beUeves what he reads, his spirit cannot be 
moved by the poem.' This anticipates Boileau's 
famous line : — 



" L'esprit u'eat potnt ^mu de ce qu'il n 






But beyond and above the veriaimile, the poet 
must p^ special regard to the ethical element 
(U lodemle e roneslo). A poet of the sixteenth 
century, Falingenius, says that there are three 
qualities required of every poem : — 

" Atqui scire opus eKt, triplex genua esse bonormn, 
mile, delectanE, mujusque ambobus hoDestum." ' 

Poetry, then, is an ideal reprCBeiitation of life; 
but should it be still further limited, and made an 
imitation of only human life? In other words, are 
the actions of men the only possible themes of 
poetry, or may it deal, as in the Oeorgics and the 
De Berum NatuTa, with the various facts of external 
nature and of science, which are only indirectly 
connected with human life ? May poetry treat of 
the life of the world as well as of the life of men; 
and if only of the latter, is it to be restricted to 
the actions of men, or may it also depict their 
passions, emotions, and character ? In short, how 
far may external nature on the one hand, and the 
iDtemal working of the human soul on the other 
hand, be regarded as the subject-matter of poetry? 
Aristotle says that poetry deals with the actions of 



1 Giraldi Cintio, i. 61. 

* Art Pott. iii. 60. Cf. Horace 

< Zodiac. Yilm, i. 143. 



Srs Poet. 188. 
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men, but he uses the word " axjtions " in a laxger 
sense than many of the Eenaissance critics appear 
to have believed. His real meaning is thus ex- 
plained by a modern writer: — 

'* Everything that expresses the mental life, that reveals 
a rational personality, will fall within this larger sense of 
action. . . . The phrase is virtually an equivalent for ifdii 
(character), TdSri (emotion), Tpd^is (action). . . . The 
common original from which all the arts draw is human life, i 
— its mental processes, its spiritual movements, its outward 
acts issuing from deeper sources ; in a word, all that con- 
stitutes the inward and essential activity of the soul. On 
this principle landscape and animals are not ranked among 
the objects of aesthetic imitation. The whole universe is not 
conceived of as the raw material of art. Aristotle^s theoxy 
is in agreement with the practice of the Greek poets and 
artists of the classical period, who introduce the ^^mal 
world only so far as it forms a background of acticm^'luid 
enters as an emotional element into mau's hielmct heightens 
the human interest.** ^ 

Aristotle distinctly says that " even if a treatise 
on medicine or natural philosophy be brought out 
in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to 
the author; and yet Homer and Empedocles have 
nothing in common except the material ; the former, 
therefore, is properly styled poet, the latter, physi- 
cist rather than poet. " * 

The Aristotelian doctrine was variously conceived 
during the Renaissance. Fracastoro, for example, 
asserts that the imitation of human life alone is not 
of itself a test of poetry, for such a test would 
exclude Empedocles and Lucretius ; it would make 

1 Butcher, pp. 117, 118. « Poet, i. 8. 



Virgil a. poet in tlie j^Eneid, and not a poet in the 
Beorgics. All matters are proper material for the 1 
■poet, as Horaee aays, if they are treated poetically ; \ 
and although the imitation of men and women may 
seem to be of higher importance for us who are 
men and women, the imitation of human life is no 
more the poet's end than the imitation of anything 
else.' Thia portion of Fracaatoro's argument may 
be called apologetic, for the imitation of human 
actions as a test of poetry would exclude most of 
Mb own poems,' such as his famous De Morbo 
QaUico (1529), written before the influence of 
Aristotle was felt in anything but the mere ex- 
ternal forms of creative literature. For Fracastoro, 
all things poetically treated become poetry, and 
Aristotle himself^ aays that everything becomes 
pleasant when correctly imitated. So that not the 
meie composition of verse, but the Platonic rap- 
ture, the delight in the true and essential beauty of 
things, is for Fracastoro the test of poetic power. 

Varchi, on the other hand, is more in accord with 
Aristotle, in conceiving of "action," the subject- 
matter of poetry, as including the passions and . 
habits of mind as well as the merely external 
actions of mankind. By passions Varchi means 
those mental pevturbations which impel us to an . 
action at any particular time {-iraS-ij) ; while by 
manners, or habits of mind, he means those mental 
qualities which distinguish one man or one class 
of men from another (jiBrj). The exclusion of the 

1 Fracastoro, i. 3Si sq. » Rhet. 1. 11. 

S Of. CaatelvBtro, Poetica, p. 2T sg. 
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emotioiial or introspective side of human life tto^ 
leave all lyric and, in fact, all subjective verse t 
of the realms of poetry ; and it was therefore ei 
tial, in an age in which Petrarch was worshippi 
that the subjective side of poetry should recenj 
its justification.' There is also in Varchi a moat |] 
teresting comparison between the arts of poetry a 
painting.' The basis of his diBtinction is Hora 
ut pfctara poeais, doubtless founded on the paral 
of Simonidea preserved for us by Plutarch; 
this distinction, which regarded painting as sileal 
poetry, and poetry as painting in language, may b 
considered almost the keynote of Renaissance C 
ciara, continuing even up to the time of Leasing, 

In Capriano's DellaVera Poetica (1555) poetiy|| 
given a preeminent place among all the arts, becai 
it does not merely deal with actions or with the d 
jeots of any single sense. For Capriano, poetryl 
an ideal representation of life, and as such " 
nutrice e amatrice del nostro bene.'" All senauoj 
or comprehensible objects are capable of being ii 
tated by various arts. The nobler of the imitati 
arts are concerned with the objects of the nob] 
senses, while the ignobler arts are concerned t 
the objects of the senses of taate, touch, and gm 
Poetry is the finest of all the arts, because it C 
prebends in itself all the faculties and powers! 
the other arts, and can iu fact imitate anything, i 
for example, the form of a lion, its color, its ferj 
. ity, its roar, and the like. It is also the high) 
form of art because it makes use of the most e 
^C/.k. Segni, ISBl, cap. i. ^Tarchi, p. 327(9. ^Cuptiano, oail 
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cacious means of imitation,' namely, words, and es- 
pecially since these receive the additional beauty and 
power of rhythm. Accordingly, Capriano divides I 
po€t8 into two ^^lasses : natural poeta, who describe the I 
things of nature, and moral poets (such as epic and 
tragic poets), who aim at presenting moral lessons 
and indicating the uses of life; iyid of these two 
claaies the moral poets are to be rated above the 
natnial poets. ^ 

But if al! things are the objects of poetic imita- 
tion, the poet must know everything ; he must have 
studied nature as well aa life; and, accordingly, 
Lionardi, in his dialogues on poetic imitation (1654), 
aaya that to be a good poet, one must be a good 
historian, a good orator, and a good natural and 
moral philosopher as well ; ' and Bernardo Tasso 
asserts that a thorough acquaintance with the art 
of poetry is only to be gained from the study of 
1 Ariatotle's Poetics, combined with a knowledge of 
' philosophy and the various arts and sciences, and 
Wast experienceof the world.' The Renaissance, withl 
;its humanistic tendencies, never quite succeeded I "^ 
(in discriminating between erudition aud genius. I 
Scaliger aaya that nothing which proceeds from 
solid learning can ever be out of place in poetry, 
and Fracaatoro (1555) and Tomitano (1545) both 
affirm that the good poet and the good orator must 
essentially be learned scholars and philosophers, 
Scaliger therefore distinguishes three classes of 
, poets, — first, the theological poets, such as Or- 
pheoB and Amphion; secondly, the philosophical 
1 Lionacdi, p. 13 aq. ' Letterf, IL 625. 
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poets, of two sorts, natural poets, such i 
olcB and Lucretius, and moral poets, whi 
either political, as Solon and Tyrteeus, economic, 
Hesiod, or common, as Phocyllides j and, thirdlj 
the ordinary poets who imitate human life.' T! 

, last are divided according to the usual Renaissant 

I classification into dramatic, narrative, and commi 

I or mixed. Scaliger's classification 

I Sir Philip Sidney ; • and a very ain*ar subdivisii 
I is given by Minturno.* 

The treatment oi' Castelvetro, ir 
on the Poetics (1570), is at times much more in 
cord with the true Aristotelian conception thi 
most of the other Renaissance writers. While 
lowing Aristotle in asserting that verse is not of t1 
essence of poetry, he shows that Aristotle hime 
by no means intended to class as poetry works tl 
imitated in prose, for this was not the custom of 
Hellenic art. Prose is not suited to imitative or 
imaginative aubjecta, for we expect themes treated, 
in prose to be actual facts.* " Verse does not 

( tinguish poetry," says Castelvetro, " but clothes 
adorns it ; and it is as improper for poetry to 
written in prose, or history in verse, as it is fol 
women to use the garments of men, and tor men to 
wear the garments of women." ' TlLe.teat a£. poetry 
therefore_ia-not the- metre but th e m aterials- Tl 

"approximates to Aristotle's own view ; since whi 
imitation is what distinguishes the poetic art, 

1 Scallger, Poet. i. 3. * Castelvetro, Poetica, p.. 2 

' De/eme, pp. 10, 11. « Ibid, p, 190. 

■ De Foela, p. 63 aq. 
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totle, by limiting it to the imitation of human life, A 
wae, after al!, making^he. matter the tegt of poetry. .' 

Caatfilvetro, however, arrives at this concluaion 
on different grounds. Scienoe he regards as not 
suitable material for poetry, and accordingly such 
-writers as Lucretius and Fraciiatoro are not poets. 
They are good artists, perhaps, or good philosophers, 
but not poets; for the poet does not attempt to dis- 
c over the truth o£ nature, but to imitate the deeds 
of men, and to bring delight' to his audience by 
means of this imitation. Moreover, poetry, as will 
be seen later, is intended to give delight to the 
populace, the untrained multitude, to whom the 
sciences and the arts are dead letters ; ^ if we con- 
cede these to be fit themes for poetry, then poetry 
is either not meant to delight, or not meant for the 
ordinary people, but ia intended for instruction and 
for those only who are versed in sciences and arts. 
Moreover, comparing poetry with history, Castel- 
■vetro finds that they resemble each other in many 
points, but are not identical. Poetry follows, as it 
were, in the footsteps of history, but differs from it 
in that history deals with what has happened, poetry 
with what is probable ; and things that have hap- 
pened, though probable, are never considered in 
poetry as probable, but always as things that have 
happened. Histor y, accordingly, does not regard 
verisimilitude or necessity, but only truth ; poetry 
^ must take care to establish the probability of its 
subject in verisimilitude and necessity, since it 
cannot regard truth. Castelvetro in common with 
1 Cf. T, TasBo, li. 51. 




most of the critics of tlie Renaissance seems to n 
conceive the full meaning of ideal truth ; for to t] 
Re naissance — nay, even to Shakespeare, if we as) 
to consider as his own various phrases which he t — 
put into the mouths of his dramatic characters— 
truth was regarded as coincident y(\*^> fa':t; anA 
nothing that was nn ^ actual fact, howe ve r suboi^ 



a keeping with this conception of the relsp* 
tiona between history and poetry, that Castelvetn 
should differ not only from Aristotle, but from n 
of the critics of his own time, in asserting that ti 
order of the poetic narrative may be the same a 
that of historical narrative. " In telling a story,' 
he saya, " we need not trouble ourselves whether i 
has beginning, middle, and end, but only whetha 
it ia fitted to its true purpose, that is, to delight il 
auditors by the narration of certain circumstanc 
which could possibly happen but have not aGtaai]| 
happened.'" Here the only vital distinction b 
tween history and poetry is that the incidents T 
counted in history have once happened, while tho( 
recounted in poetry have never actually happened 
or the matter will not be regarded as poetry, 
totle's fundamental requirement of the unity of K 
fable is regarded as unessential, and is simply o 
served in order to show the poet's ingenuity. Thi^ 
notion of poetic ingennity is constant throughout 
Castelvetro's commentary. Thus he explains Aris- , 
totle's statement that poetry is more philosopbi 
i Poetica, p. X68. 
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than history — more philosophic, according to Cas- 
telvetro, in the sense of requiring more thought, 
more speculation in its composition — by showing 
that it is a more difficult and more ingenious labor 
to invent things that could possibly happen, than 
merely to repeat things that have actually hap- 



in. The Function of Poetry 

According to Stiabo, it will be remembered, the 
object or function of poetry ia pleasurable instruc- 
tion in reference to character, emotion, action. 
Thia occasions the inquiry as to what is the funa- 
tion of the poetic art, and, furthermorp, what are 
its relations to morality. The starting-point of all 
discussions on thia subject in the Kenaisaance was 
the famous verse of Horace : — 

" Aut prodesse ?olunt aut delectare poeWB." 

This line suggests that tlie function of poetry mayl 
be to please, or to instruct, or both to please andj 
instiuctj and every one of the writers of the ReJ "^ ' 
naissance takes one or other of these three posi^ 
tions. Aristotle, aa we know, regarded poetry as I 
an imitation of human life, for the purpose of giv- 1 
ing a certain refined pleasure to the reader or' . 
hearer. " The end of tlie fine arts is to give pleaa- 
Tire (irpM •^Sovjjv), or rational enjoyment (jrpos 
Siayayi^v)." ' It has already been said that poetry, 
in so far as it is an imitation of human life, and 

>i'oe(ieo, p. 191. * Ars Poet. 333. ' Butcher, p. 185. 
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attempts to be true to human life in its ideal as^ 
pects, must fundamentally be moral ; but to giTft 
moral or scientific instruction is in no way the eaj| 
or function of poetry. It will be seen that tM 

I Renaissance was in closer accord with Horace thad 
with Aristotle, in requiring for the most part t 

\uHle as well as the didce in poetry. 

For paniello, one of the earlleat critical write 



of th e century, the function of the poet is to tei 



LuTdelight. As the aim of the orator is to j^ 
suade, and the aim of the physiciaji to cure, BO t 
aim of the poet is equally to teach and delight 
and unless he teaches and delights he cannot \ 
called a poet, even as one who does not persua4t 
camiot be called an orator, or one who does i 
cure, a physician.' But beyond profitableness an.^ 
beauty, the poet nmst c arry with him a c ertai n 
persu asion , which is one oniie highes tjuacti^g 
^ of poetr y, and which consists in moving and af 
lecting the reader or hearer with the very passioi 
depicted ; but the poet must be moved first, befoi 
he can move others.' Here Daniello ia renewinl 
HoTEice's 

" Si vis me flere, dolendum eat 
Primum ipai tibi," — 

a sentimeut echoed by poets as different as Va* 
quel in, Boilean, and Lamartine. 
^y F racaatoro, however, attempts a deeper analyi 



le proper function of the poetic art. Wh 
is the. aim of the poet? Not merely to give (" 
light, fot the fields, the stars, men and womei 
1 Daniello, p. 2S. * Ibid. p. i 
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the objecta of poetic imitation themselTes do that; 
and poetry, if it did no more, could not be said to 
have any reason for existing. Nor is it merely to 
teach and delight, as Horace says ; for the descrip- 
tions of countries, peoples, and armies, the scientific 
digiesaiona and the historical events, which consti- 
tute the instructive side of poetry, are derived from 
cosmogiaphers, scientists, and historians, who teach 
and dehght as much as poets do. What, then, ia 
the function of tlie poet? It is, as has already 
been pointed out, to describe the essen t ial beau ty I 
o f things, to aim at the universal an d , id ?''-^ P"*^ / 
" ^^perform this function with every possible ac- 
c ompaniment of beautiful speech, thus afEecting\ 
the minds of me n in the direction of excellen ce 
an d beauty. Portions of Fracastoro'a argument 
nave been alluded to before, and it will suffice 
here to state hia own summing up of the aim of 
the poet, which is this, " Delectare et prodesse 
imitando in unoqnoque maxima et pulcherrima per 
genus dicendi simpliciter pulclirum ex convenien- 
tibus.'" This ia a mingling "of the Horatian and 
Platonic conceptions of poetic art. 

By other critics a more practical function was 
given to poetry. Giraldi Ciutio asserts that it ia 
t he p oet's aim to condemn vice and to praise v jr- ' 
tue, ana ni aggi says tn at poets aim almost ey - 
c lualYely at benefiting the mind . Poets who, on 
the contrary, treat of obscene matters for the cor- 
ruption of youth, may be compared with infamous 
physicians who give their patients deadly poison 
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in the guise of wholesome medicine. Horace and 
Aristotle, according to Maggi, are at one on this 
point, for in the definition of tragedy Aristotle 
ascribes to it a distinctly uaeful purpose, and what- 
ever delight is obtainable is to be regarded as a 
result of this moral function; for Maggi and the 
Renaissance critics in general wonld follow the 
Elizabethan poet who speaks of " delight, the fruit 
of virtue dearly loved." Muzio. in his versified Arte 
Poetica (1555), r egards the end of poetr y _agjpleasuia 
and profit, and the pleasurable aim of poetry as 
attained by varietyj for the greatest poems contain 
every phase of life and art. 

It has been seen that VaccM. classed poetry with 
rational philosophy. The end of all arts and sci- 
ences is to make human life perfect and happy; 
but they differ in their modes of producing this 
result. Philosophy attains its end by teaching; 
rhetoric, by persuasion ; history, by narration ; poe- 
try, by imitation or representation, The_jiai_jf 
^e_£oet,JJia£fQi:er48-teJttakeJJiaJianiaiLaQULper- 
fect an d happy, r\.ni\ it jq hjg r.ffi,.a tf. imifia.tiftj that 
ia, to inv ent and repre sent, tl''"^'' wljii-Ti rpi^cr 
men virtuous, and c onsec[uentlY happy . Poetry 
attains tins end more perfectly than any of the 
other arts or sciences, because it does so, not by 
means of precept, but by means of example. There 
are various ways of making men virtuous, — by 
teaching them what vice is and what virtue is, 
which is the province of ethics; by actually chas- 
tising vices and rewarding virtues, which ia the 
province of law; or by example, that is, by the 
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representation of virtuoua men receiving suitable 
rewards fot their virtue, and of vicious men receiv- 
ing suitable punishments, which is the province of 
poetry. This last metliod is the most efficacious, 
because it is accompanied by delight. For men 
either can not or will not take the trouble to study 
sciences and virtues — nay, do not even like to be 
told what they should or should not do ; but in hear- 
ing or reading poetic examples, not only is there no 
trouble, but there is the greatest delight, and no 
one can help being moved by the representation of 
chairaoters who are rewarded or punished according 
to an ideal justice. 

For VaTchi, the n, as for Sir Phil ip Si dney later. I 
t JTR hi f jh imp orta nce of poetry is to be fou nd in the j 
fact that it teaches morality better than an y other! 
art, and the reason is that its instrument is noti 



pre cept but example , which is the most delightful 
andhence the most efficacious of all means. The 
function of poetry is, therefore, a moral one, aod it 
consists in removing the vices of men and incit- 
ing them to virtue. T his twofold_ moral nlje^;t o f 
Metov — the removal of vices, w hig }i ia pa!}!iiY R, 
and the ineitement to ^'irtu p, wIiIpK in Ql.l■i^^o — jg 
adin ^bly attained, for example- by nnni-.fi in hip 
tfiviva Co'mm.ediaj for in the Inferno evil men are 
SO feartuiiy punished that we resolve to flee from 
every form of vice, and in the Paradiso virtuoua 
men are so gloriously rewarded that we resolve to 
imitate every one of their perfections. This is the 
expresstoD of the extreme view of poetic justice; ',», 
Emd while it is in keeping with the common senti- ( 
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[meiit of the Eenaissance, it is of 

I un-Aristotelian. 
,, Scaliger 'p pnint nf vipw is i n accord with \ 
S common Eenaiasance tradition. P oetry is imitatJC J 
b ut imitation 13 not the en"! of poetry , l uiitafai 
for its own sake — that is, art for art's sake— ^ 
ceives no encmirageiiient from Scaliger. The | 
p ose ot poetry la to te^ii d^Ugtlttnliv Cdocere t 
delectatione) ; and, therefore, not imitati on, as I 
totle says, ba t delightful instruct ion, ia the teat ^ 
poetry.' kintu rno (155i)) adds a t hird eleme nt \ 
t hat of instruction and of d pi j f rht.' 'I'Mr fiinf|fnJ 
of poetry is not only to teach and delight, but a" 
tQ~'mov'6 j ttlM I3, oeyonii instruction and deli]!^ 
the poel must impel certain passions in the teadi 
or hearer, and T>j^° '''' S -tftiTuL to admiration 1 
TChat is d piTi bed.' An ideal hero may be i 
sented in a poem, but the poera is futile unless i 
excites the reader to admiration of the hero c' 
picted. Accordingly, it is the peculiar office of tl 
poet to move admiration for great men; for ( 
orator, the philosopher, and the historian need 9 
necessarily do so, but no one who does not inei 
this admiration can really be called a poet. 

This new element of admiration is the ! 
consequence of the Renaissance position that j 
losophy teaches by precept, but poetry by e 
and that in this consists its superior ethical efficac 
In Seneca's phrase, "longum iter per prsecepl 

' SoUger, Poet. vi. ii. 3. 

» JH Poeta, p. 102. C/. Scaliger, Foet. iii. 36. 

■ De Poeta, p. 11. 
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breve per esempla." If poetry, therefore, attains 
its end by means of example, it follows that to 
arrive at this eud the poet nmst iocite in the 
reader an admiratiou of the example, or the ethical 
aim of poetry will not be accomplished. Poetry 
is more than a mere passive expression of truth 
in the most pleasurable manner ; it becomes like 
oratory an active exhortation to virtue, by attempt- 
ing to create in the reader's mind a strong desire to 
be like the heroes he is reading about. The poet 
does not tell what vices are to be avoided and what 
virtues are to be imitated, but sets before the 
reader or hearer the most perfect typea of the 
various virtues and vices. It is, in Sidney's phrase , 
(a phrase apparently borrowed from Minturno), 
" that feigning notable images of virtues, vices, or 
what else, with that delightful instruction, which 
must be the right describing note to know a poet 
by.'' Dryden, a century later, seems to be insisting 
upoa this same principle of admiration when he 
says that it is the work of the poet " to affect the 
soul, and excite the passions, and above all to move 
admiration, which is the delight of serious plays." ' 
But Minturno goes even further than this. If 
the po et is fundame itflilly " tpg.^liPi' of rirtue, it 

follo ws that he must hp. a virtiinna man tiiniHulf; 

an3~in pointing this out, Minturno has given the 
first complete expression in modern times of the 
consecrated conception of the poet's ofRce, As no 
form of knowledge and no moral excellence is for- 
eign to the poet, BO at bottom he is the truly wise 
^Es»ay of Dramatic Poesy, p. 101. 
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and good man. The poet may^ in f act^ be defined 
as a good man skilled in language and imitation; 
not only ought he to be a good man, but no one will 
be a good poet unless he is so.^ X^i^s conceptian o f. 
the moral n ature of the poet mav be t^^K*-^*^ hfln ftfl- 
f orth throughout modern tim es. It is to be f omid 
in Konsard^ and other French and Italian writers ; 
it is especially noticeable in English literature, and 
is insisted on by Ben Jonson,' Mi lt^n ^^^ha ftftahniyj* 
Colerid ge,^ and Shelley .^ Inthis idea Plato's praise 
I of tne philosopher, as well as Cicero's and Quintil- 
; ian's praise of the orator, was by the Renaissance 
; transferred to the poet ; ® but the conception itself 
goes back to a passage in Strabo's G^eography, 2k woA 
well known to sixteenth-century scholars. This- 
passage is as follows : — 

** Can we possibly imagine that the genius, power, and 
excellence of a real poet consist in aught else than the just 
imitation of life in formed discourse and numbers? Bnt 
how should he be that just imitator of life, whilst he himself 
knows not its measures, nor how to guide himself by judg- 
ment and understanding ? For we have not surely the same 
notion of the poet's excellence as of the ordinary crafts- 
man's, the subject of whose art is senseless stone or timber, 

1 Be Poeta, p. 79. 

2 (Euvres, vii. 318. 
» Works, i. 333. 

* Prose Works, iii. 118. 

* Character isticks, 1711, i. 207. 
H. C. Robinson, Diary, May 29, 1812, ** Coleridge talked of 

the impossibility of being a good poet without being a good 



man.'' 



' D^ence of Poetry, p. 42. 

B Mintumo plainly says as much. Be Poeta, p. 105« 
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witliont life, dignity, oi; beauty ; whilBt the poet's art tum- 
iiig principally on men imd munners, he has his virtuee aud 
excellence as pot:t naturally annexed to human excellence, 
and lo tlie worth and dignity of man, insoniuch that it is 
impassible he should be a great and worthy poet -who is not 
first a worthy and good man," ' 

Another writer of the sixteenth century, Bernardo 
Taaao. tells us that in hia poem of the Amadigi he 
" at delight rather than proP ';ii)}1'> inqt.i'ui 



tion,' "I have spent nioat of my efforts," he says, 
"Tn attempting to please, as it seenis to me that 
this is more necessary, and also more difficult to 
attain ; for we find by experience that many poets 
may instruct and benefit us very much, but cer- 
tainly give us very little delight." This agree s 
with what one of the sanest of Englinh critica. .Toli n 
T ^ryden (16G8\ h as said of verse , " I am satisfied 
if it uauaed de light, for delight in thp chie f if not "■ 
the only end of poesie ; instruction can be admitted 



bnt in the second place, for poesie only instructs a 
it delights." ' 

It is this same end which Caatelvetro (1570) 
ascribes to poetic art. For Caatelvetro, as ia_ a V 
le seer depp-pp fur E nlmrtnlli g.liii, tlifi furl <'f pfitry ' 
is delight, and delight alone.'' This, he a 



the position ol Aristotle, and if utility is to be con- 
ceded to poetry at all, it is merely as an accident, 
as in the tragic purgation of terror and compasaiou.' 

> Gtog, i. 11. B, us cited by Shaftesbury. 

> Letten, il. 19G. 

■ Eisaij qf Dramatic Poesy, p. 104. 

* C/- PlccoiomiDl. p. aiy. 

• Caatelvetro, Foetioa, p. 505. Cf, Twining, ii. 149, i50. 
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But he goes further than Aristotle would have been 
willing to go ; for poetry, according to (^a^tfllvfttroj 
is intended not merely to please, but to please th e . 
populace, in fact everybody, even the vulgar joob .^ 
On this lie insists throughout his commentary; 
indeed, as will be seen later, it is -on this conception 
that his theory of the drama is primarily based. | 
But it may be confidently asserted that Aristotle 
would have willingly echoed the conclusion of ■ 
Shakespeare, as expressed in Hamlet, that the cen- / 
sure of one of the judicious must o'erweigh a whole 
theatre of others. At the same time, Castelvetro's 
conception is in keeping with a certain modem feel- 
ing in regard to the meaning of poetic art. Thus 
a recent writer regards literature as aiming "at 
the pleasure of the greatest possible number of the 
nation rather than instruction and practical efPects," 
and as applying " to general rather than specialized 
knowledge." ^ There is, then, in Castelvetro^s argu- 
ment this modicum of truth, that poetry appeals to 
no specialized knowledge, but that its function is,, 
as Coleridge says, to give a definite and immediate; 
pleasure. 

Torquato Tasso, as might be expected, regards 
poetry in a more highly ideal sense. His concep- 
tion of the function of poets and of the poetic art . 
may be explained as follows : The universe is beauti- 
ful in itself, because beauty is a ray from the Divine 
splendor; and hence art should seek to approach 
as closely as possible to nature, and to catch and 

1 Poetica, p. 29. 

^ Posnett, cited by Cook, p. 247. 
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express this natural beauty of the world.' Real 
beaaty, however, is not so called because of any 
usefulness it may possess, but is primarily beautiful 
in itself; for the beautiful is what pleases every 
one, just as the good is what every one deaires.' 
Beauty is therefore the flower of the good (quasi un 
Jiore del buono) ; it is the circumference of the 
circle of which the good is the centre, and accord- 
ingly, poetry, as an expression of this beauty, imi- 
tates the outward show of life in its general 
aspects. Poetry is therefore an imitation of human 
actions, made for the guidance of life ; and its end 
is delight, ordinato al giovamento? It must essen- 
tiEllly delight, either because delight is its aim, or 
because delight is tlie necessary means of effectingj 
the ethical end of art.* Thus, for example, heroic 
poetry consists of imitation and allegory, the func- 
tion of the former being to cause delight, and that 
of the latter to give instruction and guidance in 
life. But since difficult or obscure conceits rarely 
delight, and since the poet does not appeal to the 
learned only, but to the people, just as the orator 
does, the poet's idea must be, if not jwpular in the 
ordinary sense of the word, at least intelligible to 
the people. Now the people will not study difficult 
problems; but poetry, by appealing to them on the 
side of pleasure, teaches them whether they will or 
no; and this constitutes the true effectiveness of 
* poetry, for it is the most delightful, and hence the 
most valuable, of teachers." 
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Such, then, are the various coiiueptiona of I 
function of poetry, as held by the critics of li 
Kenaissance. On the whols, it may be a aid tha t at'^ 
bottom the conception was an etliical one, for, with 



the exception of aniVh^ rpyfiliit,innBrY apinT aa 

C astelyetro, by ^ most theorists it wa} j ap "" pfFunhivB 
guide to life that poetry was chiefly valued. Even 



when d elight was admitted as an end, it was simpl y 
because of its uppfnlnpsH in efFecting the ethical 



In concluding this chapter, it may be weU to 
say a few words, and only a. few, upon the classi- 
fication of poetic forms. There were during the 
Eenaisaance numerous attempts at distinguishing 
these forma, but on the whole all of them are fun- 
damentally equivalent to that of Mintumo, who 
recognizes three genres, — ^the lyrip or melic, the X 
dramatic or scenic, and the epic or narrative. 
This classification is essentially that of the Greeks, 
and it has lasted down to this very day. With 
lyric poetry this essay ia scarcely concerned, for 
during the Renaissance there was no s yste matic 
hrriaJJifiory. Those who discussed it at all gave 
moat of their attention to its formal structure, its ■ 
style, and especially the conceit it contained. Tl« 
model of all lyrical poetry waa Petrarch , and it v 
m accordance with the lyrical poet's agreement ( 
disagreement with the Petrarchan method that I 
was regarded as a success or a failure. Muzio^ty 
critical poem (1551) deals almost entirely with 
lyrical verae, and there are discussions on this aubij 
ject in the works of Trissino, Equicola, RnscelliJ 
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Scaliger, and Mintumo. But the real question at 
issue in all these discussions is merely that of 
external form, and it is with the question of prin- 
ciples, in so far as they regard literary criticism, 
that this essay is primarily concerned. The theory 
of dramatic and epic poetry, being fundamental, 
will therefore receive almost exclusive attention. 
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THE THBOBY OF THE DRAMA 

Abibtotle's definition of tragedy i s the basis of j 
the KenSfesaace theory of tragedy . That definition 
la as follows ; " Tragedy is an imitation of an ac- 
tion that is serious, complete, and "f a uprtaJTi ma.fr. 
n itude ; in language embellished with each ki nd of 
artistic ornament, the several kinds being found in 
aepataie parts ot the play ; in the~form ^ t 
n ot of narration ; thr ough pity and fear efEecting.*' 
proper }catA.arsis or purgation ol tnese emotioaL "' 

To expand this detinition, tragedy, in comrngsS 
■with all other forms of poetry, is the imitation ( 
an action ; but the action of tragedy is diatinguiahei 
from that of comedy in being grave and aerioi 
The action is complete, in bo far aa it possesses p 
feet unity; and in length it must be of the p 
magnitude. By embellished language, Aristotl 
means language into which rhythm, harmony, e 
song enter; and by the remark that the seven 
kinds are to be found in separate parts of the p 
he means that some parts of tragedy are rendere 
through the medium of verse alone, while ( 
receive the aid of song. Moreover, tragedy ia t 



tin^islied from epic poetry by being in the form 
of action instead of that of natration. The last por- 
tion of Aristotle's definition describes the peculiar 
function of tragic performance. 



I. The Subject of Tragedy 

Tragedy is the imitation of a serious action, that 
is, an action both grave and great, or, as the six- 
teenth century translated the word, illustrious. ■ 
Now, what constitutes a serious action, and what 
actions are not suited to the dignified character of 
i tragedy? Daniello (15361 distinguishes tragedy 
from comedy in that the comic poets " deal with the 
t most famiiiar and domestic, not to say base and 
I vile operations ; the tragic poets, with the deaths 
I of high tings and the ruins of great empires." ' 
I Whichever of these matters the poet selects should 
[ be treated without admixture of any other form; if ■ 
I'-he resolves to treat of grave matters, mere loveli- 
1 neas should be excluded ; if of themes of loveliness, 
lie should exclude all grave themes. Here, at the 
very beginning of dramatic discussion, the strict 
separation of themes or genres is advocated in as 
formal a manner as ever during the period of clas- 
aicism ; and this was never deviated from, at least ' 
in theory, by any of the writers of the sixteenth 
I century. Moreover, according to Daniello, the dig- 
I nified character of tragedy demands that all un- 
ly, cruel, impossible, or ignoble incidents should 
I enduded from the stage ; while even comedy 
1 Daniello, p, 3i. 
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should not attempt to represent any lascivious act^ 
This was merely a deduction from Senecan tragedy 
and the general practice of the classics. 

There is, in Daniello's theory of tragedy, no sin- 
gle Aristotelian element, and it was not until about 
a decade later that Aristotle's theory of tragedy 
played any considerable part in the literary criti- 
cism of the sixteenth century. In 1543, however, 
the Poetics had already become a part of university 
study, for Giraldi Gintio, in his Discorso suUe Cowr 
edie e svXle Tragedie, written in that year, says that 
it was a regular academic exercise to compare some 
Greek tragedy, such as the CEdipus of Sophocles, 
with a tragedy of Seneca on the same subject, using 
the Poetics of Aristotle as a dramatic text-book.* « 
Giraldi distinguishes tragedy from comedy on some- 
what the same grounds as Daniello. " Tragedy and 
comedy," he says, " agree in that they are both imi-^ 
tations of an action, but they differ in that the 
former imitates the illustrious and royal, the latter 
the popular and civil. Hence Aristotle says that 
comedy imitates the worse sort of actions, not that 
they are vicious and criminal, but that, as regards 
nobility, they are worse when compared with royal 
actions." Giraldi's position is made clear by his r%| 
further statement that the actions of tragedy are 
called illustrious, not because they are virtuous or 
vicious, but merely because they are the actions ^ 
of people of the highest rank.* 

This conception of the serious action of tragedy, 

1 Of. Horace, Ars Poet. 182 sq. « Ibid, ii. 30. 

2 Giraldi Cintio, ii. 6. 



which makes its dignity the result of the rant of 
thoae w}io are its actors, and thus regards rank _ag 
thejieal distinguishing mark between comedy and 
tragedy, was not only common throughout the Ke- 
naiaaance, but even throughout the whole period of 
classicism, and had an extraordinary effect on the 
modem drama, especially in France. Thus Dacier 
(1692) says that it is not necessary that the action 
be illustrious and important in itself : " On the con- 
trary, it may be very ordinary or common ; but it 
must be so by the quality of the persons who act. 
. . . The greatness of these eminent men renders 
the action great, and their reputation makes It cred- 
ible and poasible." ' 

Again, Robortelli (1548) maintains that tragedy 
deals only with the greater sort of men (^westontt- 
ores), because the fall of men of such rank into 
misery and disgrace produces greater commiseration 
(which ia, as will be seen, one of the functions of 
tragedy) than the fall of men of merely ordinary 
rank. Another commentator on the Poetics, Maggi 
(16S0), gives a slightly different explanation of 
Aristotle's meaning. Maggi asserts that Aristotle,' 
in saying that comedy deals with the worse and 
tragedy with the better sort of men, means to dis- 
tinguish between those whose rank is lower or 
higher than that of ordinary men; comedy dealing 
with slaves, tradesmen, maidservants, buffoona, and 
other low people, tragedy with kings and heroes.* 
This explanation is defended on grounds similar to 
I Cited by Butchui', p. 220. ' Maggi, p. Gi. 
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those given by RobortelU, that is, the change 

felicity to infelicity is greater and more noticeal 

in the greatest men.J 

I This conception of the rank of the characters 

f the distinguishing mark between tragedy and ca 

I edy is, it need not be said, entirely i^ n-AriHtfitpli| 

I " Aristotle does undoubtedly hold," says ProfesB 

Butcher, " that actors in tragedy ought to be illi 

trioua by birth and position. The narrow and tri 

ial life of obscure persons cannot give scope for 

great and significant action, one of tragic con, 

quence. But no where does be ma kc^utward ra 

the distinguishing feature of t r^gii^ n>i nppoHBri 

c onuc representation, Moral nobility is what 

demands; and this — on the French stage, or 

i least with French critics — is transformed into 
inflated dignity, a courtly etiquette and deconi 
which seemed proper to high rank. The instan 
ia one of many in which literary critics have whol 
confounded the teaching of Aristotle." * This d; 
tinction, then, though common up to the end of ti 

I eighteenth century, is not to be found in Aristotl 
but the fact is, that a similar distinction can I 

/ traced, throughout the Middle Ages, througho 

/ classical antiquity, back almost to the time of A: 

I totle himself. 

' The grammarian, Diomedes, has preserved i 
definition of tragedy formulated by Theophrastq 
Aristotle's successor as head of tbe Peripatet 
school. According to this definition, tragedy 
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in the fortune of a hero." ' A Greek 
definition of comedy preserved by Diomedea, and 
ascribed to Theophiastus also,' speaks of comedy 
as dealing with'private and civil fortunes, without 
the element of danger. This seems to have been 
the accepted Eomau notion of comedy. In the 
treatise of Euanthius-Donatus, comedy is said to 
deal with the common fortunes of men, to begin 
tuxbulently, but to end tranquilly and happily ; 
tragedy, on the other hand, has only mighty per- i 
sonages, and ends terribly ; its subject is often his- .' 
torical, while that of comedy is always invented by 
the poet.* The third book of Diomedes's Ars Oram- 
matlca, baaed on Suetonius's tractate De Poetis (writ- 
ten in the second century a.d.), distinguishes tragedy ' 
from comedy in that only heroes, great leaders, and 
kings are introduced in tragedy, while in comedy 
the characters are humble and private persons ; in 
the former, lamentations, exiles, bloodshed predom- 
inate, in the latter, love affairs and aeductiona.* 
Isidore of Seville, in the seventh century, says very 
much the same thiijg: "Comic poets treat of the 
acts of private men, while tragic poets treat of 
public matters and the histories of kinga; tragic 
themes are based on sorrowful affairs, comic tbemea 
on joyful ones."' In another place he speaks of 
tragedy as dealing with the aucient deeds and mis- 

1 Bntcher, p. 219, n. 1. — Miillcr, 11. 394, attempts to harmoulie 
tlie definition of Theopbrastus witli tbat of Aristotle. 
'Egger, Hist, de la Critique, p. 3i4, a. 3. 

* Cloetta, ). 29. C/. Antiphanea, cited by Egger, p. 72. 

* Closrta, p. 30. 
•.Btlimoi. viii, 7,6. 
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deeds of infamous kings, and of comedy as dealing 
^ - with the actions of private men, and with the de- 

filement of maidens and the love affairs of strum- 
pets.^ In the CcUholicon of Johannes Januensis de 
Balbis (1286) tragedy and comedy are distinguished 
on similar grounds : tragedy deals only with kings 
and princes, comedy with private citizens ; the style 
of the former is elevated, that of the latter humble; 
comedy begins sorrowfully and ends joyfully, trag- 
edy begins joyfully and ends miserably and terribly.' 
f For Dante, any poem written in an elevated and 
sublime style, beginning happily and ending in mis- 
ery and terror, is a tragedy ; his own great vision, 
: written as it is in the vernacular, and beginning in 
hell and ending gloriously in paradise, he calls a A 
comedy.« 

It appears, therefore, that during the post-classic 
period and throughout the Middle Ages, comedy 
and tragedy were distinguished on any or all of the 
following grounds : — 

i. The characters in tragedy are kings, princes, r 
or great leaders ; those in comedy, humble persons 
and private citizens. 

ii. Tragedy deals with great and terrible actions; 
comedy with familiar and domestic actions. 

iii. Tragedy begins happily and ends terribly; 
comedy begins rather turbulently and ends joy- 
fully. 

1 Etymol. zyiii. 45 and 46. 
3 Cloetta, p. 28, and p. 31 sq. 

8 EpUt. xi. 10. Cf, Gelli's Lectures on the Divine Comedy, 
ed. Negroni, 18S7, i. 37 sq. 
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iv. The style and diction of tragedy are elevated 
and aublime ; while those of comedy are humble and 
colloquial. 

V. Tlie subjects of tragedy are generally histori- 
cal ; those of comedy are always invented by the 
poet. 

vi. Comedy deals largely with love and seduc- 
tion ; tr^edy with exile and bloodshed. 

This, then, was the tradition that shaped the un- 
Aristotelian conception of the distinctions between 
comedy and tragedy, which persisted throughout 
and even beyond the Kenaissauce. Giraldi Cintio 
has followed most of these traditional distinctions, 
but he is in closer accord with Aristotle ' when he 
asserts that the tragic as well as the comic plot 
may be purely imaginary and invented by the 
poet." He explains the traditional conception that 
the ti^e fable should be historical, on the ground 
that as tragedy deals with the deeds of kings and 
illustrious men, it would not be probable that re- 
markable actions of such great personages should 
be left unrecorded in history, whereas the private 
events treated in comedy could hardly be known 
to all. Giraldi, however, asserts that it does not 
matter whether the tragic poat invents his story or 
not, so long as it foUows the law of probability. 
The poet should choose an action that is probable 
and diguihed, that does not need the intervention 
of a god in the unravelling of the plot, that does not 
occupy much more than the apace of a day, and 
that oaa be represented on the stage in three or 
1 Pott. ix. 6-9. ' Giialdi Uiutio, ii. 14. 
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four hours.^ In respect to the denouement of 
tragedy, it may be happy or unhappy, but in 
either case it must arouse pity and terror; and as 
for the classic notion that no deaths should be rep- 
resaited on the stage, Giraldi declares that those 
which are not excessively painful may be repre- 
sented, for they are represented not for the sake of 
commiseration but of justice. The argument here 
centres about Aristotle's phrase cv t^ fJKLvep^ BwaroLf 
but the common practice of classicism was based on 
Horace's express prohibition : — 

*'Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet.'* * 

Giraldi gives it as a universal rule of the drama 
that nothing should be represented on the sts^ . 
which could not with propriety be done in one's 
own house.* 

Scaliger' s treatment of the dramatic forms is par- 
ticularly interesting because of its great influence 
on the neo-classical drama. He defines tragedy as ^' 
an imitation of an illustrious event, ending unhap- 
pily, written in a grave and weighty style, and 
inverse.* Here he has discarded, or at least 
disregarded, the Aristotelian definition of tragedy, 
in favor of the traditional conception which had 
come down through the Middle Ages. Real trag- 
edy, according to Scaliger, is entirely serious ; and 
although there are a few happy endings in ancient 
tragedy, the unhappy ending is most proper to the 

1 Giraldi Cintio, u. 20. * Giraldi Cintio, ii. 119. 

« Poet. xi. 6. 6 Scaliger, Poet, i. 6. 

« Ar9 Poet. 182-188. 
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spirit of tragedy itself. Morl.es aut exilia — these 
are the fit acGompanimeiita of the tragic catas- 
trophe.' The action begins tranquiliy, but ends 
horribly ; the characters are kings and princes, from 
cides, oastles, and camps; the language is grave, 
polished, and entirely opposed to colloquial speech ; 
the aspect of things is troubled, with terrors, men- 
aces, exiles, and deaths on every hand. Taking as 
his model Seneca, whom he rates above all the 
Greeks in majesty,' he gives as the typical themes 
of tragedy " the mandates of kings, slaughters, de- 
spairs, executions, exiles, loss of parents, parricides, 
incests, conflagrations, battles, loss of sight, tears, 
shrieks, lamentations, burials, epitaphs, and funeral 
songs." ^ Tragedy is further distinguished from 
comedy on the ground that the latter derives iti 
ajgument and its chief characters from history, in 
venting merely the minor characters ; while comedy 
invents its arguments and all its characters, and 
gives them names of their own. ScgUger distin- 
guishes men, for the purposes of dramatic poetry, 
according to character and rank ; * but it would seem 
that he regarded rank alone ag the distinguishin g 
If- mark between tragedy and comedy. Thus tragedy i 
is made to differ from comedy in three things : in I 
the rank of the characters, in the quality of the I 
actions, and in their different endings ; and as a 
result of these differences, in style also. 

The definition of tragedy given by Minturno, in 
Ms treatise De Poeta (1559), i 
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of Aristotle's. He conceivea of tragedy as deaerib- 
ing casus keroum cuius sibi quiaque fortunes fuerit 
faber, and it thus acts as a warning to men against 
^ pride of rank, insolence, avarice, lust, and similar 
f-^ pasBtons.' It is grave and illustrious because its 
characters are illustrious ; and no variety of persona 
oreventsshouldbeintroduced that are not inkeeping 
with the calamitous ending. The language through- 
out must be grave and severe ; and Minturno has 
expreaaed hia censure in auch matters by the phrase, 
poema airuitorio mollique aermone effceminat,' a cen- 
sure which would doubtless apply to a large por- 
tion of classic French tragedy, 

Tn nasj iBlvefrrfi (1570) we find a far more com- 
plete theory of the drama than had been attempted / 
by any of his predecessors. His work is by no 
means a model of what a commentary on Aristotle's 
Ponies should be. In the next century, Dacier, 
whose subservience to Aristotle was even greater 
than that of any of the Italians, accuses Castel- 
vetro of lacking every quality necessary to a good 
interpreter of Aristotle. " He knew nothing," says 
Dacier, "of the theatre, or of character, or of the 
passions; he understood neither the reasons nor 
the method of Aristotle; and he sought rather to 
contradict Aristotle than to explain him."* The 
fact is that Castelvetro, despite considerable vener- 
ation for Aristotle's authority, often shows remark- 



^DePoeta.p.iSig. 
«J6W. p. 173. Cf. Mil 

■ Dacier, 1693, p. xvii. 
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^ able independence of thought ; and so far from 

resting content, in his commentary, with the mere 
explanation of the details of the Poetics, he has . 
attempted to deduce from it a more or less com- 
plete theory of poetic art. Accordingly, though 
diverging from many of the details, and still more 
from the spirit of the Poetics, he has, aa it were, 
built up a di'amatic system of his own, founded 
upon certain modificatjona and misconceptions of 
the Aristotelian canons. The fundamental idea 
of this system is quite modem; and it is especially 
interesting because it indicates that by this time 
the drama bad become more than a mere academic 
exercise, and vra3 actually regarded as intended 
primarily for representation on the stage. Cas- 
telvetio examines the physical conditions of stage 
representation, and on this bases the requirements 
of dramatic literature. The fact that the drama 
ia intended foe the stage, that it is to be acted, is at 
the bottom of his theory of tragedy, and it was to 
t this notion, as will be seen later, that we are to 
attribute the origin of the unities of time and place. 
But Castelvetio'a method brings with it its own 
reductio ad abaurdum. For after all, stage rep- 
resentation, while essential to the production of 
dramatic literature, can never circumscribe the 
poetic power or establish its conditions. The con- 
ditions of stage representation change, and must 
change, with the varying conditions of dramatic 
literature and the inventive faculty of poets, for 
truly great art makes, or at least fixes, ita own con- 
ditions. Besides, it ia with what is permanent and 
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universal that the artist — the dramatic artist as 
well as the rest — is concerned ; and it is the 
poetic, and not the dramaturgic, element that is 
permanent and universal. " The power of tragedy, ., 
we may be sure," says Aristotle, " is felt even apart 
from representation and actors;"* and again: "The 
plot [of a tragedy] ought to be so constructed that 
even without the aid of the eye any one who is 
told the incidents will thrill with horror and pity 
at the turn of events." * 

But what, according to Castelvetro, are the con- 
ditions of stage representation ? The theatre is a / 
public place/ in which a play is presented before a 
motley crowd, — la moltitudine rozza, — upon a cir- 
cumscribed platform or stage, within a limited 
space of time. To this idea the whole of Castel- 
vetro's dramatic system is conformed. In the first 
place, since the audience may be great in number, 
the theatre must be large, and yet the audience 
must be able to hear the play ; accordingly, verse is 
added, not merely as a delightful accompaniment, 
but also in order that the actors may raise their 
voices without inconvenience and without loss of 
dignity.* In the second place, the audience is not 
a select gathering of choice spirits, but a motley 
crowd of people, drawn to the theatre for the pur- 
pose of pleasure or recreation; accordingly, ab- 
struse themes, and in fact all technical discussions, 
must be eschewed by the playwright, who is thus 
limited, as we should say to-day, to the elemental 

1 Poet, vi. 19. 2 Poet. xiv. 1. 

* Castelvetro, Poetica, p. 30. 
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passions and interests of man.^ In the third place, f ^ 
the actors are required to move about on a raised x 
and narrow platform ; and this is the reason why 
deaths or deeds of violence, and many other things 
which cannot be acted on such a platform with 
convenience and dignity, should not be represented 
in the drama.^ Furthermore, as will be seen later, 
it is on this conception of the circumscribed plat- 
form and the physical necessities of the audience 
and the actors, that Castelvetro bases his theory of 
the unities of time and place. 

In distinguishing the different genres, Castelvetro 
openly differs with Aristotle. In the Poetics, Aris- 
totle distinguishes men according as they are better 
than we are, or worse, or the same as we are ; and 
from this difference the various species of poetry, 
tragic, comic, and epic, are derived. Castelvetro 
thinks this mode of distinction not only untrue, but 
even inconsistent with what Aristotle says later of 
tragedy. Goodness and badness are to* be taken 
account of, according to Castelvetro, not to distin- 
guish one form of poetry from another, but merely 

\ in the special case of tragedy, in so far as a moder- 
ate virtue, as Aristotle says, is best able to produce 
terror and pity. Poetry, as indeed Aristotle him- 
self acknowledges, is not an imitation of character, 
or of goodness and badness, but of men acting ; and 
the different kinds of poetry are distinguished, not 
by the goodness and badness, or the character, of 

^ the persons selected for imitation, but by their rank 
or condition alone. The great and all-pervading 
^ Castelvetro, Foetica, pp. 22, 23. ^ jifid, p. 57. 
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difference between royal and private persons is 
what distinguislies tragedy and epic poetry on the 
one hand from comedy and similar forms of poetry 
on the other. It is rank^ then, and not intellect^ y 
character, action, — for these vary in men according 
to their condition, — that differentiates one poetic 
form from another; and the distinguishing mark 
of rank on the stage, and in literature generally, is 
the bearing of the characters, royal persons acting 
with propriety, and meaner persons with impro-/ 
prieiy.^ Castelvetro has here escaped one pit&Jl, 
only to fall into another; for while goodness and 
badness cannot, from any aesthetic standpoint, be 
made to distinguish the characters of tragedy from 
those of comedy, — leaving out of consideration 
here the question whether this was or was not the 
actual opinion of Aristotle, — it is no less improper 
to make mere outward rank or condition the dis- 
tinguishing feature. Whether it be regarded as an 
interpretation of Aristotle or as a poetic theory by 
itself, Gastelvetro's contention is, in either case, 
equally imtenable. 

II. The Function of Tragedy 

• 

No passage in Aristotle's Poetics has been sub- 
jected to more discussion, and certainly no pas- 
sage has been more misunderstood, than that in 
which, at the close of his definition of tragedy, he 
states its peculiar function to be that of effect- 
ing through pity and fear the proper purgation 
1 Castelvetro, Poetica, pp. 35, 36. 



(KoSa-pavs) of these emotions. The. more probable 
of the explanations of this passage arc, aa Twining 
says,' reducible to two. The first of these ^ives to -:b-. 
Aristotle's katharsia an ethical meaning, attributing /«/ ) 
the effect of the tragedy to its moral lesson and 
example . This interpretation waa a literary tra- 
dition of centuries, and may be found in such 
diverse writers as Comeille and Lessing, Eacine 
and Dryden, Dacier and Rapin. According to the ---» 
Bccgnd interpretation, the purgation of tlie emotions /3 J 
produced by tragedy ia an emotional relief gained ^7"^^ 
by the excitement of these emotions. Plato had 
insisted that the drama excites passions, such as 
pity and fear, which debase men's spirits; Aris- 
totle in this passage answers that by the very 
exaltation of these emotions they are given a pleas- 
urable outlet, and beyond this there is effected a 
purification of the emotions so relieved. That is, 
the emotions are clarified and purified by being 
passed through the medium of art, and by being, aa 
Professor Butcher points out, ennobled by objects 
worthy of an ideal emotion.* This explanation 
gives no direct moral purpose or influence to the 
katkarsia, for tragedy acts on the feelings and not 
on the will. While the ethical conception, of course , ,,, 
|ii^doT^iTi!^tp!j 111 Italian criticism, as it does through- 



out Europe up to the very end of the eighteenth 
century, a number of Renaissance critics, amon g 
them Minturno and Speroni^ even if thev failed to 



elabor at e the further Festhetic meaning of Aristntln's 

detipiti o n, at least perceived that Aristotle ascribed 

' Twining, ii. 3. » Bnlclier, cli. yi. 
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h^^' to tragedy an emotional and not an ftt^iiftal p^ r 

It is unnecessary to give a detailed statement of the 
opinions of the various Italian critics on this point ; 
but it is essential that the interpretations of the 
more important writers should be alluded to, since 
otherwise the Renaissance conception of the func- 
tion of the drama could not be understood. 

Giraldi Cintio points out that the aim of comedy ' 
and of tragedy is identical, viz. to conduce to vir- 
tue; but they reach this result in different ways; 
for comedy attains its end by means of pleasure 
and comic jests, while tragedy, whether it ends 
happily or unhappily, purges the mind of vice 
through the medium of misery and terror, and thus 
attains its moral end.^ Elsewhere,* he affirms that 
the tragic poet condemns vicious actions, and by 
combining them with the terrible and the miserable 
makes us fear and hate them. In other words, 
' men who are bad are placed in such pitiable and 
terrible positions that we fear to imitate their 
vices ; and it is not a purgation of pity and fear, 
as Aristotle says, but an eradication of all vice and *' 
vicious desire that is effected by the tragic JeatJiarsis, 
Trissino, in the fifth section of his Poetica (1563), 
cites Aristotle's definition of tragedy; but makes 
no attempt to elucidate the doctrine of kcUharsis. 
His conception of the function of the drama is 
much the same as Giraldi's. It is the office of the 
tragic poet, through the medium of imitation, to 
praise and admire the good, while that of the comic 
poet is to mock and vituperate the bad ; for tragedy, 

1 Giraldi Cintio, ii. 12. « Ibid. i. 66 sq. 
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as Aristotle says, deals with the better sort of 
actions, and comedy with the worse.^ 

J Robortelli (1548), however, ascribes a mo re aes - \ 
thetic function to tragedy. By the representation i 
of sad and atrocious deeds, tragedy produces terror 
and commiseration in the spectator's mind. The 
exercise of terror and commiseration purges the 
mind of these very passions; for the spectator, 
seeing things performed which are very similar to 
the actual facts of life, becomes accustomed to 
sorrow and pity, and these emotions are gradually 
diminished.* Moreover, by seeing the sufferings of 
others, men sorrow less at their own, recognizing 
such things as common to human nature. E,obor- 
telli's conception of the function of tragedy is, 
therefore, not an ethical one ; the effect of tragedy 
is understood primarily as diminishing pity and 
fear in our minds by accustoming us to the sight of 
deeds that produce these emotions. A similar in- 

^ terpretation of the katharsis is given by Vettori 

i (1560) and Castelvetro (1570). » The latter com- 
pares the process of purgation with the emotions 
which are excited by a pestilence. At first the in- 
fected populace is crazed by excitement, but grad- 

/ ually becomes accustomed to the sight of the 
disease, and the emotions of the people are thus 
tempered and allayed. 

A somewhat different conception of katharsis is 

/ that of Maggi. According to him, we are to under- 

1 Trissino, ii. 93 sq, 

3 Robortelli, p. 52 sq. 

s Vettori, p. 66 sq., and Castelvetro, Poetica, p. 117 sq. 
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Stand by purgation the liberation through pity and 
fear of passions similar to these, but not pity and 
fear themselves ; for Maggi cannot understand how 
tragedy, which induces pity and fear in the hearer, 
should at the same time remove these perturba- 
tions.^ Moreover, pity and fear are useful emotions, 
while such passions as avarice, lust, anger^ are 
certainly not. In another place, Maggi, relying on 
citations from Plato, Aristotle, and Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, explains the pleasure we receive from 
tragedy, by pointing out that we feel sorrow by 
reason of the human heart within us, which is 
carried out of itself by the sight of misery ; while 
we feel pleasure because it is human and natural to 
feel pity. Pleasure and pain are thus fundamen- 
tally the same.^ Varchi ^ is at one with Maggi in 
interpreting the katharsis as a purgation, not of 
pity and fear themselves, but of emotions similar 
to them. 

For Scaliger (1561) the aim of tragedy, like that 
of all poetry, is a purely ethical one. It is not 
enough to move the spectators to admiration and 
dismay, as some critics say iEschylus does; it 
is also the poet's function to teach, to move, and 
to delight. The poet teaches character through 
actions, in order that we should embrace and imi- 
tate the good, and abstain from the bad. The joy 

1 Maggi, p. 97 sq, 

2 Cf. Shelley, Defence of Poetry, p. 36, " Tragedy deUghts 
by affording a shadow of that pleasure which exists in pain/' 
etc. 

8 Lexzioni, p. 660. 



of evi! men is turned in tragedy to bitterness, and 
the sorrow of good men to joy,' Scaliger is here 
following the extreme view of poetic justice which 
we have found expressed in so many of the Renais- 
sance writers. In the last century, Dr. Johnson, 
in censuring Shakespeare for the tragic fate meted ti-J 
out to Cordelia and other blameless chaiactera, ,- 
showed himself an inheritor of this Renaissance 
tradition, just as we shall see that Lessing was in 
other matters. For Scaliger the moral aim of the 
drama is attained both indirectly, by the repre- 
sentation of wickedness ultimately punished and 
virtue ultimately rewarded, and more directly by 
the enunciation of moral precepts throughout the 
play. With the Senecan model before him, such 
precepts (aenlend'te) became the very props of 
tragedy, — sunt eni'm quasi columnce aut pi'loe gy(e- 
dam universee fabrics ilUus, — and so they remained 
in modern claasical tragedy. Minturno points out 
that these sentenU(B are to be used most in tragedy 
and least in epic poetry.' 

Minturno also follows Scaliger in conceiving that 
the purpose of tragedy is to teach, to delight, and 
to move. It teaches by setting before us an exam- 
ple of the life and manners of superior men, who 
by reason of human error have fallen into extreme 
unhappiness. It delights us by the beauty of its 
verse, its diction, its song, and the like. Lastly, it 
moves us to wonder, by terrifying us and exciting 
our pity, thus purging our minds of such matters. 
This process of purgation is likened by Minturno 

Scsliger, Post. vU. 1. 3 1 iii, B6, " ArU Poetiea, p. 287. 
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to the method of a physician: "As a physician 
eradicates, by means of poisonous medicine, the per- 
fervid poison of disease which affects the body, so 
tragedy purges the mind of its impetuous perturba- 
tions by the force of these emotions beautifully ex- 
pressed in verse." ^ 

According to this interpretation of the katharsiSf 
tragedy is a mode of homoeopathic treatment, effect- 
ing the cure of one emotion by means of a similar 
one ; and we find Milton, in the preface to Samson 
Agonistes, explaining the Jcatharsis in much the same 
manner : — 

*^ Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath been e^er 
held the gravest, moralest, and most profitable of all other 
poems ; therefore said by Aristotle to be of power, by rais- 
ing pity and fear, or terror, to purge the mind of those and 
such like passions ; that is, to temper and reduce them to 
just measure with a kind of delight, stirred up by reading or 
seeing those passions well imitated. Nor is nature wanting 
in her own effects to make good his assertion ; for so in 
physic, things of melancholic hue and quality are used 
against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to remove salt 
humours." 

This passage has been regarded by Twining, Bet- 
nays, and other modern scholars as a remarkable 
indication of Milton's scholarship and critical in- 
sight ; ^ but after all, it need hardly be said, he was 
merely following the interpretation of the Italian 
commentators on the Poetics, Their writings he 
had studied and knew thoroughly, had imbibed all 
the critical ideas of the Italian Renaissance, and in 
the very preface from which we have just quoted, 
1 Arte Poetica, p. 77. a Butcher, pp. 229, 230. 
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filled as it is with ideas that may be traced back 
to Italian sources, he acknowledges following " the 
ancients and Italians," as of great " authority and 
fame." Like Milton, Minturno conceived of tragedy 

^ as having an ethical aim ; but both Milton and Min- 
turno clearly perceived that by katharsis Aristotle 

f, had reference not to a moral, but to an emotional, 
effect. 

One of the most interesting discussions on the 

>*• meaning of the katharsis is to be found in a letter 
of Sperone Speroni^ written in 1665. His explana- 
tion of the passage itself is quite an impossible one, if 
only on philological grounds ; but his argument is 
very interesting and very modern. He points out 
that pity and fear may be conceived of as keep- 
ing the spirit of men in bondage, and hence it is 
proper that we should be purged of these emotions. 
But he insists that Aristotle cannot refer to the 
complete eradication of pity and fear — a conception 
which is Stoic rather than Peripatetic, for Aristotle 
does not require us to free ourselves from emotions, 
but to regulate them, since in themselves they are 
not bad. 

III. The Characters of Tragedy 

Aristotle's conception of the ideal tragic hero 
is based on the assumption that the function of 
tragedy is to produce the katharsis, or purgation, 
of pity and fear, — "pity being felt for a person 
who, if not wholly innocent, meets with suffering 

1 Opere, v. 178. 
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hejond Ms deserts ; fear being awakened wbtSL As 
sufferer is a man of like nature with cRxraebrea."^ 
From this it follows that if tragedy represents Ae 
fall of an entirely good man from prosperity to ad- 
▼ersity, neither pity nor fear is produced, and Urn 
result merely shocks and repels us. If an eotivdy 
bad man is represented as undergoing a efaange from 
distress to prosperity, not only do we fedL no pity 
and no fear, but eTen the sense of justice is left 
unsatisfied. If, on the contrary, such a man eoh 
tirely bad falls from prosperity into adferaity and 
distress, the moral sense is indeed satisfied, bat 
without the tragic emotions of pity and fear. pEhe 
ideal hero is therefore morally between the two 
extremes, neither eminently good nor entirely bad, 
though leaning to the side of goodness; and ibe 
misfortune which falls upon him is the result of 
some great flaw of character or fatal error of con- 
duct* 

This conception of the tragic hero was the snbjeet 
of considerable discussion in the Renaissance ; in 
fact, the first instance in Italian criticism of the 
application of Aristotelian ideas to the theory of 
tragedy is perhaps to be found in the reference of 
Daniello (1536) to the tragic hero's fate. Daniello^ 
however, understood Aristotle's meaning very in- 
completely, for he points out that tragedy, in order 
to imitate most perfectly the miserable and the ter- 
rible, should not introduce just and virtuous men 
fallen into vice and injustice through the adversity 
of fortune, for this is more wicked than it is miser- 

1 Batcher, p. 280 $q. * Poet, ziii. 2, 3. 
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able aJid terrible, nor should evil men, on the con- 
trary, be introduced as changed by prosperity into 
good and just men.' Here Daniello conceives of 1 
tragedy as representing the change of a man from i 
vice to virtue, or from virtue to vice, through the | 
medium of prosperity or misfortune. This is a ,' 
carious misconception of Aristotle's meaning. Aris- 
totle refers, not to the ethical effect of tragedy, but to 
the effect of the emotions of pity and terror upon 
the mind of the spectator, although of course he 
does not wish the catastrophe to shock the moral 
sense or the sense of justice. 

Gitaldi Cintio, some years after Daniello, follows ~ 
Aristotle more closely in the conception of the 
tragic hero; and he affirms, moreover, that tragedy 
may end happily or unhappily so long as it inspires 
pity_ and terror. Now, Aristotle has expressly 
stated his disapprobation of the happy ending of 
tragedy, for in speaking of tragedies with a double 
thread and a double catastrophe, that is, tragedies 
in which the good are ultimately rewarded and the 
bad punished, he shows that such a conclusion is 
decidedly against the general tragic effect.' Scal- 
^er'a conception of the moral function of the 
tragic poet as rewarding virtue and punishing vice \ 
is therefore inconsistent with the Aristotelian con- 
ception ; for, as Scaliger insists that every tragedy 
should end unhappily, it follows that only the good 
must survive and only the bad suffer. Another 
critic of this time, Oapriano (1555), points out that 
tha fotal ending of tragedy is due to the inability 
1 DaniBUo, p. 38. " Poel. xiii. T. 
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of certain illustrious men to conduct themselves 
with prudence ; and this is more in keeping with 
Aristotle's true meaning.^ 

. It has been seen that Aristotle regarded a per- 
fectly good man as not fitted to be the ideal hero 
of tragedy. Minturno, however, asserts that tragedy 
is grave and illustrious because its characters are 
illustrious, and that therefore he can see no reason, 
despite Aristotle, why the lives of perfect men or 
Christian saints should not be represented on the 
stage, and why even the life of Christ would not / 
be a fit subject for tragedy.* This is, indeed, Cor- 
neiUe's opinion, and in the examen of his Polyeucte 
he cites Minturno in justification of his own case. 
As regards the other characters of tragedy, Min- 
turno states a curious distinction between charac- 
ters fit for tragedy and those fit for comedy.' In 
the first place, he points out that no young girls, 
with the exception of female slaves, should appear 
in comedy, for the reason that the women of the 
people do not appear in public until marriage, and 
would be sullied by the company of the low char- 
acters of comedy, whereas the maidens of tragedy 
are princesses, accustomed to meet and converse 
with noblemen from girlhood. Secondly^ married 
women are always represented in comedy as faith- 
ful, in tragedy as unfaithful to their husbands, for 
the reason that comedy concludes with friendship 

1 Delia Vera Poetical cap. iii. 
^DePoeta.p. 182 «g. 

> Arte Foetica, p. 118 sq.; also in Scaliger and Giraldi 
Gintio. 



and tranquillity, and unfaithful relations could never 
end happily, while the love depicted in tragedy 
serves to bring about the tragic ruin of great 
houaea. ^irdly, iu comedy old men are often 
represented as in love, but never in tragedy, for 
an amorous old man is conducive to laughter, 
which comedy aims at producing, but which would 
be wholly out of keeping with the gravity required 
in tragedy. These distinctions are of course de- 
duced from the practice of the Latin drama — the 
'tragedies of Seneca on the oue hand, and the 
comedies of Plautus and Terence on the other. 

In a certain passage of Aristotle's Poetics there 
is a formulation of the requirements of character- 
drawing in the drama.' In this passage Aristotle 
says that the characters must be good ; that they 
must be drawn with propriety, that is, in keeping 
with the type to "which they belong; that they 
must be true to life, something quite distinct 
either from goodness or propriety; and that the 
characters must be self-consistent. This passage 
gave rise to a curious conception of character in 
the Renaissance and throughout the period of clas-' 
sicism. According to this, the conception of de- | 
coram, jt was insisted that every old man should 1 
have such and such characteristics, every young 
man certain others, and so on for the soldier, the 
merchant, the Florentine or Parisian, and the like. 
This fixed and formal mode of regarding character 
was connected with the distinction of rank as the 
fundamental difference between the characters of 
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tragedy and comedy, and it was really founded on 
a passage in Horace's Ars Poetica, — 

** ^tatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores,*' ^ 

and on the rhetorical descriptions of the various 
characteristics of men in the second book of Aria- 
totle's Rhetoric. 
; The explanation of the Eenaissance concep- 
tion of decorum may start from either of two 
points of vieiw. In the first place, it is to be 
noted that Horace, and after him the critics of the 
Renaissance, set about to transpose to the domain 
\ of poetry the tentative distinctions of character 
formulated by Aristotle, in the Rhetoric, simply 
for the purposes of rhetorical exposition. These '^ 
distinctions, it must be repeated, were^^h etorica ly^ 
and not aBsthetic, and they are therefore not 
alluded to by Aristotle in the Poetics, The result 
of the attempt to transpose them to the domain of 
poetry led to a hardening and crystaJligatigg, of y 
character in the classic^drama. But the aesthetic 
misconception implied by such an attempt is only 
too obvious. In such a system poetry is held 
accountable, not to the ideal truth of human life, 
but to certain arbitrary, or at best merely empirical, 
formulae of rhetorical theory. The Renaissance 
was in this merely doing for character what was 
being done for all the other elements of art. Every 
such element, when once discriminated and defi- 
nitely formulated, became fixed as a necessary and 
inviolable substitute for the reality which had thus ' 
been analyzed. 

1 An Poet. 164 sq. 
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But we may look at the principleof decorum from 
aiiother-pomt_of_¥iew. A muiili deeper question — 
the question of social distinctions — is here in- 
volved. The observance of decai-vm necessitated 
the maintenance of thesocial distinctions which 
formed the basis of Renaissance life and of Renais- 
sance literature. It was this same tendency which 
caused the tragedy of classicism to exclude all but 
chai'acters of the highest rank. Speaking of narra^ 
tive poetry, Muzio (1551), while allowing kings to 
mingle with the masses, considers it absolutely im- 
proper for one of the people, even for a moment, to 
assume tlie sceptre.' Accordingly, men as distin- 
guished by the accidents of rank, profession, eoua- 
try, and not^as distingviiahed by that only which art 
should take cognizance of, character, became the sub- 
jects of the literature of classicism ; and in so far 
as this is true, that literature loses something of 
the profuii_dity and the universality of the highest 
art. 

This element of decorum, is to be found in all the 
critics of the Eenaiasanee from the time of Vida' 
and Danielle.^ So essential became the observance 
of decorum that Muzio and Capriano both consid- 
ered it the moat serious charge to be made against 
Homer, that he was not always observant of it. 
Capriano, comparing Virgil with Homer, asserts 
that the Latin poet surpasses the Greek in elo- 
gaenoe, in dignity, in grandeur of style, but beyond 
everything in decorum.' The seeming vxdgarity 

1 Mnzio, p. 8 
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of some of H(<mer's similes, and even of the 
actions of some , of Ms characters, appeared to the 
Renaissance a iaost serious blemish; and it was 
this that led Soaliger to rate Homer not only below 
Virgil, but even below Musseus. In Minturno and 
Scaliger we find every detail of character minutely 
analyzed. The poet is told how young men ajid old 
men should act, should talk, and should dress ; and 
no deviations from these fixed formulae were allowed 
under any circumstances. As a result of this, even 
when the poet liberated himself from these concep- 
tions, and aimed at depicting character in its true 
sense, we find character, but never the development 
of character, portrayed in the neo-classic drama. 
The character was fixed from the beginning of the 
play to the end ; and it is here that we may find 
the origin of Ben Jonson's conception of "hu- 
mours." In one of Salviati's lectures, Del TratUUo 
deUa Poetica,^ Salviati defines a humour as ''a 
peculiar quality of nature according to which every 
one is inclined to some special thing more than to 
any other." This would apply very distinctly to 
the sense in which the Elizabethans used the word. 
Thus Jonson himself, in the Induction of Every 
Man out of his Humour, after expounding the med- 
ical notion of a humour, says : — 

*• It may, by metaphor, apply itself 
Unto the general disposition : 
As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man, that it doth draw 
All his effects, his spirits, and his powers, ) 

1 Cod. Magliabechiano, yii. 7, 715. 
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In their confluctions, all to ran one way, 
This may be truly said to be a humour." 

Tlie origin of the term " humour," in Jonson's sense, 
has never been carefully studied. Jonson's editors 
speak of it as peculiar to the English language, and 
as first used in this sense about Jonson^s period. 
It is not our purpose to go further into this ques- 
tion; but Salviati's definition is close enough to 
Jonson's to indicate that the origin of this term, as 
of all other critical terms and critical ideas through- 
out sixteenth-century Europe, must be looked for in 
the aesthetic literature of Italy.^ 

IV. The Dramatic Unities 

• 

In his definition of tragedy Aristotle says that 
the play must be complete or perfect, that is, it 
must have unity. By unity of plot he does not 
mean merely the unity given by a single hpro, for, 
as he says, " infinitely various are the incidents in 
one man's life which cannot be reduced to unity ; 
and 80, too, there are many actions of one man out 
of which we cannot make one action. Hence the 
error, as it appears, of all poets who have composed 
a Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. 
They imagine that as Heracles was one man, the 
story of Heracles ought also to be a unity." * This 
is Aristotle's statement of the unity of action. But 

1 Another expression of Jonson's, " small Latin and less 
Greek," may i>erhaps be traced to Minturno's ** poco del Latino 
e pochissimo del Greco,'' Arte Poetica, p. 158. 

« Fo^t* ym. 1-4. 
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what is the origin of the two other vnitiea^ — the 
unities of time and place ? There is in the I\miia 
bat a single reference to the tinie4iniit of the tngie^ 
action and none whatsoerer to the so-called Jtmtj 
of place. Aristotle says that the action of tiag-. 
edy and that of epic poetry differ in length, ^for 
tragedy endeayors, so faa as possible, to confine 
itself to a single rerolation of the snn, or but 
slightly to exceed this limit; whereas the epk 
action has no limits of time.'' ^ This passage is tiie f^ 
incidental statement of an historical fact; it is 
merely a tentatire deduction from the nsoal prao- 
tice of Greek tragedy, and Aristotle never ocm-' 
ceiyed of it as an inviolable law of the drama. Of 
the three unities which play so prominent a part in 
modem classical drama, the unity of action was the 
main, and, in fact, the only unity which Aristotle 
knew or insisted on. But from his incidental ref- 
erence to the general time-limits of Greek tragedy, 
the Benaiss^ce formulated the unity of time, and 
deduced from it also the unity of place, to which 
there is absolutely no reference either in Aristotle 
or in any other ancient writer whatever. It is to the 
Italians of the Eenaissance, and not to the French 
critics of the seventeenth century, that the world 
owes the formulation of the three unities. The 
attention of scholars was first called to this fact 
about twenty years ago, by the brochure of a Swiss 
scholar, H. Breitinger, on the unities of Aristotle 
before Corneille's Cid; but the gradual develop- 
ment and formulation of the three unities have 

1 Poet V. *• 



never been Bystematically worked out. We shall 
endeavor here to trace their history during the 
sixteenth century, and to explain the processes by 
which they developed. 

The first reference in modern literature to the 
doctrine of the unity of time is to be fouud in 
I, Gjmldj Cintio'a Discorso sidle Corfiedie e sulle Trage- 
die. He says that comedy and tragedy agree, ' 
among other things, in the limitation of the action \ 
to one day or but little more ; ^ and he has thus for 
the first time converted Aristotle's statement of an [ 
historical fact into a dramatic law. Moreover, he ' 
has changed Aristotle's phrase, that trt^edy limits 
itself "to a single revolution of the sun," into the 
more definite expression of "a single day." He 
pointa out tliat Euripides, in the HeradidcB, on 
account of the long distance between the places in 
the action, had been unable to limit the action to 
one day. Now, as Aristotle must have known 
many of the best Greek dramas which are now lost, 
it was probably in keeping with the practice of 
jauch dramaa that their actions were not strictly 
, confined within the limits of one day. Aristotle, 
J therefore, intentionally allowed the drama a 
slightly longer space of time than a single day. 
The unity of time, accordingly, becomes a part of 1 
1 the theory of the drama between 1540 and 1546, A 
but it was not until almost exactly a century later] I 
jthat it became an invariable rule of the diamatioi 
'literature of France and of the world. ' ' 

In Kobortelli (1548) we find Aristotle's phrase, 
1 Qiraldi Ciutio, ii. 10 sq. 
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"a single revolution of the sun," restricted to the 
artificial day of twelve hours ; for as tragedy can 
contain only one single and continuous action^ and as 
people are accustomed to sleep in the night, it follows f>\ 
that the tragic action cannot be continued beyond 
one artificial day. This holds good of comedy as 
well as tragedy, for the length of the fable in each is 
the same.^ Seggii (1549) differs from Eobortelli,^ 
however, in regarding a single revolution of the sim 
as referring not to the artificial day of twelve hours, 
but to the natural day of twenty-four hours, beoaose 
various matters treated in tragedy, and even in 
comedy, are such as are more likely to happen 
in the night (adulteries, murders, and the like); 
and if it be said that night is naturally the time for 
repose, Segni answers that unjust people act con- « 
trary to the laws of nature.^ It was about this 
time, then, that there commenced the historic con- 
troversy as to what Aristotle meant by limiting^ 
tragedy to one day; and three-quarters of a century u 
later, in 1623, Beni could cite thirteen different \ 
opinions of scholars on this question. 

Trissino, in his Poetica (1563), paraphrases as 
follows the passage in Aristotle which refers to 
the imity of time : " They also differ in length, 
for tragedy terminates in one day, that is, one 
period of the sun, or but little more, while there is 
no time determined for epic poetry, as indeed was 
the custom with tragedy and comedy at their be- 

1 Robortelli, pp. 60, 275, and appendix, p. 45. Qf. Luisino's 
Commentary on Horace's Ars Poetica^ 1554, p. 40. 
a B. Segni, p. 170 v. 
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ginningj and ia even to-day amoug ignorant poets." ' 
Here for the first time, aa a French critic remarks, 
the obseryauce of the unity of time is made a dis- 
tinction between the learned and the ignorant I 
poet.' It is evident that Trissino conceives of the ]" 
unity of time as an artistic principle which baa 1 
helped to save dramatic poetry from the foi'mlesB- | 
nesa and chaotic condition of the medieval drama. 
So that the unity of time became not only a dra- 
matic law, but one the observation of which distin- 
'guished the dramatic artist from the mere ignorant 
compiler of popular playa. 

There ia in none of the writers we have men- 
tioned ao far any reference to the imity of place, 
for the aimple reaaon that there ia no allnsion to 
such a requirement for the drama in Aristotle's 
Poetics. Maggi's discussion of the unity of time, 
in hia commentary on the Poetics (1550), ia of > 
particular interest aa preparing the way for the | 
third imity. Maggi attempts to explain logically I 
the reason for the unity of time.* Why should 
tragedy l>e limited as to time, and not epic poetry ? 
According to him, this difference ia to be explained ' 
by the fact that the drama ia represented on the ■ 
stage before our eyea, and if we should see the ac- j 
tions of a whole month performed ui about the I 
time it takes to perform the play, that is, two or i 
three hours, the performance would be absolutely J 
incredible. For example, saya Maggi, if in a trag- 1 
edy we should send a messenger to Egypt, and he 
woold return in an hour, would not the siwctator 
1 Triwino, li. 9fi. i Brunetljire, 1. 09. ' I^Iii^iji, p- Si, 
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regard this as ridiculoua ? In the epic, on the con- 
trary, we do not see the actions performed, and so 
do not feel the need of limiting them to any par- 
ticular time. Now, it is to be noted here that this 
limitation of time ia based on the idea of repreaen- 
\ tation. The duration of the action of the drama 
itself must fairly coincide with the duration of ita 
representation on the stage. This is the principle 
which led to the accep'tance of the unit^ of place, ,, 
and upon which it is based. Limit the time of the 
action to the time of representation, and it foUowa 
that the place of the action must be limited to the' 
place of representation. Such a limitation is of, 
course a piece of realism wholly out of keeping 
with the true dramatic illusion ; but it was almae 
exclusively in the drama that classicism tenc 
toward a minuter realism than could be justified t{ 
the Aristotelian canons. In Maggi the begiaiiin|j| 
of the unity of place are evident, inasmuch as t) 
finds that the requirements of the representatica 
do not permit a messenger or any character in t 
drama to be sent very far from the place where t 
action is being performed. The closer action a 
representation coincide, the clearer becomes the a 
cessity of a limitation in place as well as in tin) 
and it was on this principle that Scaligar i 
Castelvetro, somewhat later, formulated the t 



There is, indeed, in Scaliger (1561) no dire 
statement of the unity of time; but the refereai 
to it is nevertheless unmistakable. First of t ' 
Scaliger requires that the events be e 
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and disposed that they appToach nearest to actual 
trnth (ut guowt praxime accedant ad veritaterri)} 
This is equivalent to saying that the duration of 
the action, its place, its mode of procedure, must 
correspond more or less exactly with the represen- 
tation itself. The dramatic poet must aim, beyond 
all tilings, at reproducing the actual conditions of 
life. The verisimile, the vraisemblable, in the ety- 
mological sense of these woriia, must be the final 
criterion of dramatic composition. It is not suffi- 
cient that the si^ectator should be satisfied with 
the action as typical of similar actions in life. An 
absolutely perfect illusion must prevail ; the spec- 
tator must be moved by the actions of the play 
exactly as if they were those of real life. 
This notion of the verisimile, and of its effect of 
^perfect illusion on the spectator's mind, prevailed 
throughout the period of classicism, and was vigor- 
ously defended by no less a critic than Voltaire 
himself. Accordingly, as Maggi first pointed out, 
if the playwright, in the few hours it takes to 
represent the whole play, requires one of his char- 
acters to perform an action that cannot be done in 
less than a month, this impression of actual truth 
and perfect illusion will not be left on the specta- 
tor's mind. "Therefore," says Scaliger, "those 
battles and assaults which take place about Thebea 
in the space of two hours do not please me; no sen- 
sible poet should make any one move from Delphi 
to Thebes, or from Thebes to Athens, in a mo- 
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ment's time. Agamemnon is buried by uEschylus 
after being killed, and Lichas is hurled into the 
sea by Hercules ; but this cannot be represented 
without violence to truth. Accordingly, the poet 
should choose the briefest possible argument, and 
'h should enliven it by means of episodes and detaiJi. 
. . . Since the whole play is represented on the 
stage in six or eight hours, it is not in accordance 
with the exact appearance of truth (haud veririmde 
est) that within that brief space of time a tempest 
should arise and a shipwreck occur, out of sight of 
land." 
\ The observance of the unity of time could not 
, be demanded in clearer or more forcible terms 
than this. But it is a mistake to construe this 
passage into a statement of the unity of place.^ 
When Scaliger says that the poet should not move 
any one of the characters from Delphi to Thebes, 
or from Thebes to Athens, in a moment's time, he 
is referring to the exigencies, not of place, but of 
time. In this, as in many other things, he is merely 
following Maggi, who, as we have seen, says that 
it is ridiculous for a dramatist to have a messenger, 
go to Egypt with a message and return in an hour. 
The characters, according to Scaliger, should not 
move from Delphi to Thebes in a moment, not 
because the action need necessarily occur in one 
single place, but because the characters cannot 
with any appearance of truth go a great distance 
in a short space of time. This is an approach to 
the unity of place, and had Scaliger followed his 

1 JS,g. LintilhaCi De Seal, Poet. p. 32. 
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contention to its logical conclusion, he mnst cer- 
tainly have formulated the three unities. But by 
lequixing the action to be disposed with the great- 
est possible approach to the actual truth, or, in 
other words, by inaisting that the action m nst co- 
incide with the represen tation, Scaliger helped 
Tnore than any ot his predecessors to the final rec- 
ognition of the unity of place. 

In Minturuo ' and in Vettori ° we find a tendency 
to restrict the duration of the epic as well as the 
tragic action. It has been seen that Aristotle dia- , j 
tinctly says that while the action of tragedy gener- , j 
ally endeavors to confine itself within a period of 
about one day, that of epic poetry has no determined I 
time. Minturno, however, alludes to the unity of 
time in the following words : " Whoever examines, 
well the works of the most esteemed ancient writer^ 
■will find that the action represented on the stag^ ia 
linated in one day, or does not pass beyondthe 
space of two days ; while the epic has a longer 
period of time, except that its action cannot exceed 
one year in duration." * This limitation Minturno 
deduces from the practice of Homer and Virgil.' 
The action of the Iliad begins in the tenth year of 
the Trojan war, and lasts one year ; the action of 
the j^neid begins in the seventh year after the de- 
partore of .^neas from Troy, and also lasts one 
.year. 

Castelvetro, however, was the first theorist to 
formulate the unity of place, and thus to give the 



iZtaPoeln, pp. I8fi,28l. 
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three unities their final form. We have seen 
Castelvetro's theory of the drama was based entirely 
upon the notion of stage repreapntation. All the 
essentials of dramatic literature are thus fixed by 
the exigencies of the stage. The stage is a ciroum- 
acribed space, and the play must be performed upon 
it within a period of time Hm.ited by the physical 
necessities of the spectators. It is from these two 
facts that Castelvetro deduces the unities of time 
and place. While asaerting that Ariatotle held it 
as coaa Jermisaima, e verissima that the tragic action 
cannot exceed the length of an artificial day of 
twelve hours, he does not think that Aristotle him- 
self understood the real reason of this limitation.* 
In the seventh chapter of the Poetics Aristotle Bays 
that the length of the plot is limited by the pos- 
sibility of its being carried in the memory of the 
spectator conveniently at one time. But this, it is 
urged, would restrict the epic as well as tlie tragic 
fable to one day. The difference between epic and 
dramatic poetry in this respect is to be found in the 
essential diiference between the conditions of nar^ 
rative and scenic poetry.' Narrative poetry can in 
a short time narrate things that happen in many 
days or months or even years; but scenic poetry, 
which spends aa many hours in repreaenting thinga 
as it actually takes to do them in life, does quite 
otherwise. In epic poetry words can present to 
our intellect things distant in space and time ; hut 
in dramatic poetry the whole action occurs before 
our eyes, and is accordiugly limited to what we can 
> CMtelVBtro, Poctica, pp. 131, 170. ' Ibid. pp. 67, 109. 
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actually see v/iih our own aenses, that is, to that 
brief duration of time and to that amall amount of 
space in which the actors ara occupied in acting, and 
not any other time or place. But aa the restricted 
place ia the stage, so the restricted time is that in 
which the spectators can at their ease remain sitting 
tlirough a continuoua performance ; and this time, 
on account of the physical necessities of the specta- 
tors, such as eating, drinking, and sleeping, cannot 
well go beyond the duration of one revolution of the 
sun. So that not only is the unity of time an 
essential dramatic requirement, but it is In fact im- 
possible for the dramatist to do otherwise even 
should he desire to do so — a conclusion which ia 
of course the reductio ad al>«urdum of the whole 
argument. 

In another place Castelvetro more briefly formu- 
lates the law of the unities in the definitive form 
in which it was to remain throughout the period 
of classicism ; " La mutatione tragica non pu6 
tirar con esso seco se non una giornata e un 
luogo. "^ The unities of time and place are for 
Caatelvetro so very important that the unity of 
action, which is for Aristotle the only essential of 
the drama, is entirely subordinated to them. In 
fact, Castelvetro specifically says that the unity of 
action ia not essential to the drama, but is merely 
made expedient by the requirements of time and 
place. " In comedy and tragedy," he says, " there 
is nsually one action, not because the fable ia un- 
fitted to contain more than one action, but because 

1 CMtalvetro, FotiicS, p. 631. C^. Bolleau, Art Fait. lU. 4S. 
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the restricted space in which the action is repre- 
sented, and the limited time, twelve hours at the 
very most, do not permit of a multitude of ac- 
tions."^ In a similar manner Castelvetro applies 
the law of the unities to epic poetry. Although 
the epic action can be accomplished in many places 
and at diverse times, yet as it is more commendable 
and pleasurable to have a single action, so it is 
better for the action to confine itself to a short time 
\ and to but few places. In other words, the more 
the epic attempts to restrict itself to the unities of 
; place and time, the better, according to Castelvetro, 
' it will be.' Moreover, Castelvetro. was not merely 
the first one to formulate the unities in their defini- 
,tive form, but he was also the first to insist upon 
f them as inviolable laws of the drama; and he ^ 
refers to them over and over again in the pages of 
his commentary on the Poetics,^ 

This then is the origin of the unities. Our dis- 
cussion must have made it clear how little they 
deserve the traditional title of Aristotelian unities, 
or as a recent critic with equal inaccuracy calls 
them, the Scaligerian unities {uniUs sccUigMennea),* 
Nor were they, as we have seen, first formulated in 
France, though this was the opinion of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Thus Dryden 
says that " the unity of place, however it might be 

1 Castelvetro, Poetica, p. 179. 

2 Ibid. pp. 534, 635. 

8 Other allusions to the unities, besides those already men- 
tioned, will be found in Castelvetro, Poetica, pp. 16^165, 16S- 
171, 191, 397, 501, 527, 531-536, 692, 697, etc. 

^ Lintilhac, in the Nouvelle Revue^ bdv. 541. 



practised by the ancients, was never one of theii 
rules: we neither find it in Aristotle, Horace, or 
any who have written of it, till in our a^e the 
Prench poets first made it a precept of the stage." • 
It may be said, therefore, that just as the unity of I 
action is par excellence the Aristotelian unity, so the. I 
unities of time and place are beyond a doubt the 
Italian unities. They enter the critical litfrai.nrn 



of Europe from the time of Castelyetro, and may , 
almost be said to ),'p *^p- la-it. i-nnt rihutinns of Italy ' 



to literary^ criticism . Two years after their formu- 
latioD by Castelyetro they were introduced into 
Trance, and a dozen years after this formulation, 
into England. It wag not untU 1 636. however. 
that they became fixed in modern dramatic litera- 
ture, as a resuLt_of the Cid controversy This is 
approximately a hundred years after the first men- J 
tion of the unity of time in Italian criticism. ' 

V. Comedy 

The treatment of comed y in the literary criticiam. 
of this period is entirely coniined to a discussion 
and elaboration of the little that Aristotle saya on 
the subject of comedy in the Poetics. Aristotle, it 
will be remembered, had distinguished tragedy from 
comedy in that the former deals with the nobler, 
f the latter with the baser, sort of actions. Comedy 
ia an imitation of characters of a lower type than 
those of tragedy, — characters of a lower type 
indeed, but not in the full sense of the word bad, 
I Saea]/ qf Dramatic Paeey, p. 31. 
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31 ugline^^^ 



,^li8 ludicroua is merely a subdivision 
ugly. It may be defined as a defect or \ 
which ia not painful or destructive. Thus, for 
, example, the comic mask is ugly and distorted) but 

' does not cause pain." ' From these few hints the 

Italian theorists constructed a body of comic doc- 
trine. There ia, however, in the critical literature 
of this period no attempt to explain the theory of 

I the indigenous Italian comedy, the commedia deJ^in 
arte. The classical comedie s of F lautus and Terence | 
were the motlels, and Aristotle's luetics the gmd ei^j 
iof all the discussions on comedy during the RenSa - 1 
Isance. , The distinction between the characters of 
comedy and tragedy has already been explained in 

sufficient detail. All that remains to be done in 
treating of comedy is to indicate as briefly as 
possible such definitions of it as were formulated 
by the Eeuaissatice, and the special function whitdfe 
the Renaissance understood comedy to possess. 

According to Tjiseino (1563), the comic poet dea] 
only with base things, and for the single purpi ' 

'of chastising them. As tragedy attains its 
end through the mediiun of pity and fear, i 
does BO by means of the chastisement and vitupeia 
tion of things that are base and evil.' The com 
poet, however, is not to deal with all sorts of vioe| 
but only such as give rise to ridicule, that is, 1 
Xjooose actions of humble and unknown persoi 
Laughter proceeds from a certain delight or pies 
ure arising from the sight of objects of i 
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We do not laugh at a beautiful woman, a gorgeous 
jewel, or beautiful music ; but a distortion or de- 
formity, such as a silly speech, an ugly face, or a 
cluraay movement, makes us laugh. We do not 
laugh at the benefits of others ; the finder of a 
purse, for example, arouses not laughter but envy. 
But we do laugh at some one who has fallen into 
the mud, because, as Lucretius says, it ia sweet tO: 
. find in others some evil not to be found in ourselves. 
Yet great evils, so far from caiising ua to laugh, 
arouse pity and fear, because we are apprehensive 
lest such things should happen to us. Hence we 
I niay conclude that a alight evil which is neither sad 
nor destructive, and which we perceive in others but 
do not believe to be in ourselves, is the primary 
cause of the ludicrous.' In Maggi'a treatise, De 
Sidicuilis, appended to his commentary on the 
Poetics, the Aristotelian conception of the ridiculous 
is accepted, with the addition of the element of 
admiratlo. Maggi insists on the idea of s uddenness 
m nojeity ; for we do not laugh at painless ugliness 
if it be very familiar or long continued.' 

According to fifibortglli (1548), comedy, like all 
other forms of poetry, imitates the manners and 
actions of men, and aims at producing laughter and 

1 TciMlno, if. I2T-I30. TriaaiDoaeBms to follow Cicero, De Oral. 
il. S8 ig. It iB to these Italian discoBSioDS of the todlctoua that 
the theory of laughter fortnulnted by HobbcB, and after btm by 
Addison, oves its origin. For Renaissance dlacnssiotts of nit 
and humor before the introdnction of Ariatotie's Poetics, cf. the 
third and foaith books of Poutano'a De Sermons, and the second 
book of Castlgiione'B Cortigiano, 

* Maggi, p. SOT. (Jf. Hobbea, Human Nature, 1650, ii. la 
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light-heartedness. But what produces laughter? 
^e evil and obscene merely disgust good men ; the 
$ad and miserable cause pity and fear. The basis 
df laughter is therefore to be found in what is only 
slightly mean or ugly (siU>turpiculam), The object 
of comedy, according^to the consensus of Renais- 
: S£^ce opinion, is therefore to produce laughter iorl^i 
\ thii purpose of rendering the minor vices ridiculous. I 
MuXio (1551) indeed complains, as both Sidney and 
Ben^nson do later, that the comic writers of his 
day we^^ more intent on producing laughter than 
on depictm^ character or manners : — 

** Intenta al riso 
*ih. ch' a i costomi.** 

But Minturno points out that comedy is n^ to be 
contemned because it excites laughter ; for bjf comic 
hilarity the spectators are kept from becoming ^ 
buffoons themselves, and by the ridiculous light in 
which amours are placed, are made to avoid such 
things in future. Comedy is the best corrective^ 
of men's morals ; it is indeed what Cicero calls it, 
imitatio vitce, speculum consuetudiniSy imago veritor 
tis. This phrase, ascribed by Donatus to Cicero, 
runs through all the dramatic discussions of the 
Benaissance,^ and finds its echo in a famous pas- 
sage in Hamlet. Cervantes cites the phrase in Don 
Quixote ; * and II Lasca, in the prologue to VArzU 
goglio, berates the comic writers of his day after 
this fashion: "They take no account of the ab- 
surdities, the contradictions, the inequalities, and 

1 Cf. B. Tasso, ii. 515; Bobortelli, p. 2; etc. 
s Don Quix. iy. 21. 
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the discrepaneiea of their pieces ; for they do not 
seem to know that comedy should be truth's image, 
the ensample of manners, and the mirror of life." 

This 13 exactly what Shakespeare is contending 
for when he makes Hamlet caution the players not 
to " o'erstep the modesty of nature ; for anything 
so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose 
end, both at the first and now, was and is, to 
told as 'twere the mirror up to nature ; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and 
the very age and body of the time his form and 
pteasure." ' 

^ The high importance which Scaliger (1561) gives ' 
to comedy, and in fact to satiric and didactic poetry i 
in geiaral, is one of many indications of the incipi- I 
ent formation of neo-classical ideals during the | 
Benaissance. He regards as absurd the statement 
which he conceives Horace to have made, that 
comedy is not really poetry ; on the contrary, it ia 
the true form of poetry, and the first and highest 
of all, for its matter is entirely invented by the 
poet' He defines comedy as a\dramatie poem 
, filled with intrigue (negotioatim), written in popular 
style, and ending happily.' The characters in com- 
I edy are chiefly old men, slaves, courtesans, all in 
ihumble station or from small villages. The action 
I begins rather turbnlently, but ends happily, and the 

> HamUl, ill. 2. 

3 Scaliger, Poet. i. 2. Castiglione, In the secrind book of the 
OortiffiaTK, says that the comic writer, more than any other, 
expreasea the true image of human life. 

'Jort.t 
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style ia neither high nor low. The typical them 
of comedy are " sporta, banquets, nuptials, driu 
carousals, the crafty wiles of slaves, and the decc 
tion of old men." ' 

The theory of comedy in sixteenth-century Its 
was entirely classical, and the practice of the tint 
agrees with its theory. There are indeed to I 
heard occasional notes of dissatisfaction and rerol 
especially in the prologues of popular plays. 

' /Lasca, in the prologue to the Strega, defiantly j 
tests against the inviolable authority of Aristotfl 
and Horace, and in the prologue to his Gdosia ri 
serves the right to copy the manners of his own timq 

^and not those of Plautus and Terence. CeccU 
Asetino, Gelli, and other comic writers give exprej 
sion to similar sentiments.^ But on the whcq 
these protests availed nothing. The authors i 
comedy, and more especially the literary criti<d 
were guided by classical practice and classical tM 
ory. Dramatic forms like the improvised corumfji 
deir arte had marked in fluennp. on the practice of 
European com edy in genera l, especially '" yrgupp, 
£utleftn ~" 



H r.t t;hfin- infliiPTice On the literary 



criticism of the Italian Renaissance. 

lpoe(, iii. 

^Symonds, Ben. in Italy, y, VHsq,, 533 «;. For Caatelvetv 
theory o( comedy, Bee A. Faspo, La Poetica d 
CaiCelvetro, Nifties, 111D4, p. S38 ■}, Ben JonsoD derived li 
theory of laugbter In comedy tcom Diiulol Hoioslus; qT. I 
articU tn Modem FhUulasy, 1 




[O jpetry was held in the highest esteem dur- 
be Benaisst^ice and indeed throughout the 
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d of classieiam. It was regarded by Vida a 
lighest form of poetry,' and a century later, 
te the success of tragedy in France, Kapin 
held the same opinion." The reverence for 
throughout the Renaissanoe may be 
led in part to the mediieval veneration of ' 

as a poet, and hia popular apotheosis as 
it and magiciau, and also in part to the 
into which dramatic literature had fallen ■ 
: the Middle Agea in the hands of the wan- 
players, the histriones and the vagantea. 
>tl6' indeed had regarded tragedy as the high- 
n of poetry ; and as a result, the traditional 
Loe for Virgil and Homer, and the Renaia- 
snbBervience to Aristotle, were distinctly at 
Trissino (1561) paraphrases Aristotle's 
in favor of tragedy, but points out, not- 
tanding this, that the whole world is unani- 
in considering Virgil and Homer greater than 
ic poet before or after them.* Placed in 

npa, i. 133. • Foet. iivt. 

* Bft^, 16T4, il. 2. * TilsBiDO, ii, IIS iq. 
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this quandary, he concludes hy leaving the reader 
to judge for himself whether epic or tragedy be tiie 
nobler form. 



I. The Theory of the Epic Poem 

Vida's Ars Poetica, written before 1520, although 
no edition prior to that of 1527 is extant, is the 
earliest example in modern times of that class '' 
rof critical poems to which belong Horace's An 
Pdetica, Boileau's Art Po4tiqv£y and Pope's Mssay 
on Criticism, Yida's poem is entirely based on that 
of Horace; but he substitutes epic for Horace's 
dramatic studies, and employs the ^neid as the 
model of an epic poem. The incompleteness of the 
treatment accorded to epic poetry in Aristotle's 
Poetics led the Renaissance to deduce the laws of 
heroic poetry and of poetic artifice in general from x 
the practice of Virgil ; and it is to this point of 
view that the critical works on the ^neid by Regolo 
(1563), Maranta (1564), and Toscanella (1566) owe 
their origin. The obvious and even accidental 
qualities of Virgil's poem are enunciated by Vida 
as fundamental laws of epic poetry. The precepts 
thus given are purely rhetorical and pedagogic in| 
character, and deal almost exclusively with ques- 
' tions of poetic invention, disposition, polish, and 
style. Beyond this Vida does not attempt to go. 
There is in his poem no definition of the epic, no 
theory of its function, no analysis of the essentials 
of narrative structure. In fact, no theory of jpoetry 
in any real sense is to be found in Vida's treatise, f 



Daniello (1536) deals only very cursorily with , 
epic poetry, but his definition of it strikes the key- ' 
note of the Kenaissance conception. Heroic poetry 
is for him an imitation of the illuatrioua deeds of'* 
emperors and other men magnanimous and valorous 
in arms,' — a conception that goes back to Horace's 

"Bea gestae regumque ducumqueet triatiB bella."' 
Trisaino (1563) first introduced the Aristotelian 
theory of the epic into modern literary criticism ; 
and the sixth section of his Poetica is given up 
almost exclusively to the treatment of heroic poetry. 
The epic agrees with tragedy in dealing with illua- 
triouB men and illustrious actions. Like tragedy it 
must have a single action, but it differs from trag- 
edy in not having the time of the action limited 
or determined. While unity of action is essential 
to the epic, and is indeed what distinguishes it from 
narrative poems that are not really epics, the Re- 
naissance conceived of vastness of design and large- 
ness of detail aa necessary to the grandiose character ■' 
of the epio poem.' Thus Muzio says : — 
" n poema, aovrano 6 una pittui^ 
De 1' universo, b peri) in a6 compreodo 
Ogni Btilo, ogni fonu&, ogni litratto." 

Trissino regards versi acioUi as the proper metre 
for an heroic poem, since the stanzaic form impedes 
the continuity of the narrative. " In this point he 
finds fault with Boccaccio, Boiardo, and Ariosto, 
wlioee romantic poems, moreover, he does not regard 
as epics, because they do not obey Aristotle's invio- 
J^Pffiolello, p. 34. ^ Art Foet. T3. ' Trlasino, 11. 112 (g. 
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, lable law of the single action. He also finds fault 
, with the romantic poets for describing the improb- 
able, since Aristotle expressly prefers an impossi- 
ble probability to an improbable possibility. 

Minturno's definition of epic poetry is merely a 
modification or paraphrase of Aristotle's definition 
of tragedy, Epie poetry is an imitation of a grave 
and noble deed, perfect, complete, and of proper 
magnitude, with embellished language, but without 
muaic or dancing; at times simply narrating and 
at other times introducing persons in words and 
actions ; in order that, through pity and fear of 
things imitated, such passions may be purged " 
the mind with both pleasure and profit.' 
Minturno, like Giraldi Cintio, ascribes to ej 
poetry the same pnrgation of pity and fear eff( 
by tragedy. Epic poetry he rates above 
since the epic poet, more than any other, aroi 
that admiration of great heroes which it is the 
culiar function of the poet to excite, and there! 
attains the end of poetry more completely than 
other poet. This, however, is true only in the hij 
est form of narrative poetry ; for Minturno dial 
guishes three classes of narrative poets, the lowi 
or bitcolm, the mediocre, or epici, who have no! 
beyond verse, and the highest, or keroici, who 
tate the life of a single hero in noble verse, 
turno insists fundamentally on the unity of the 
■epie action ; and directly against Aristotle's state- 
ment, as we have seen, he restricts the duration of 
the action to one year. The license and prolixity 
» Arte Paeliea, p. 9. > Dt Poeta, pp. lOfl, 106. 
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of the rorrumzi led the defenders of the classical 
epic to this extreme of rigid circumspection. Ac- 
cording to Scaliger, the epic, which is the norm by 
which all other poems may be judged and the chief 
of all poems, describes heroum genus, vita, geata} 
This is the Horatian conception of the epic, and/c 
there is in Scaliger little or no trace of the Aristo- 
telian doctrine. He also follows Horace closely in 
forbidding the narrative poet to begin his poem 
from the very beginning of his story {ah ovo), and 
in various other details. 

Castelvetro (1570) differs from Aristotle in regard 
to the unity of the epic fable, on the ground that 
poetry is merely imaginative history, and can 
therefore do anything that history can do. Poetry 
follows the footsteps of history, differing merely in 
that history narrates what has happened, while 
poetry narrates what has never happened but yet 
may possibly happen ; and therefore, since history 
recounts the whole life of a single hero, without 
regard to its unity, there is no reason why poetry ' 
should not do likewise. The epic may in fact deal 
with many actions of one person, one action of a 
whole race, or many actions of many people; it 
need not necessarily deal with one action of one 
person, as Aristotle enjoins, but if it does so it is 
simply to show the ingenuity and excellence of the ' 
poet.* 

1 Poet, iii. 96. 

3 Castelvetio, Poetica, p. 178 sg. 
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n. Epic and Romance 

This discussion of epic unity leads to one of tltfi| 
most important critical questions of the sixteen! 
century, — the question of the unity of romaog^' 
Ariosto's Orlando Furioso and Boiardo's Orlando 
Innamorato were written before the Aristoteliaa 
canons had become a part of the critical literatote' 
of Italy. When it became clear that these poemc^ 
diverged from the fundamental requirements of tiie 
epic as expounded in the Poetics^ Trissino set out 
to compose an heroic poem which would be in pfflp- 
feet accord with the precepts of Aristotle. Hia 
Italia lAberata, which was completed by 1548, was 
the result of twenty years of study, and it is the 
first modern epic in the strict Aristotelian sense. 
With Aristotle as his guide, and Homer as his 
model, he had studiously and mechanically con- 
structed an epic of a single action; and in the 
dedication of his poem to the Emperor Charles V. 
he charges all poems which violate this primary 
law of the single action with being merely bastaid 
forms. The romanzi, and among them the Orlando 
Fhirioso, in seemingly disregarding this funda- 
mental requirement, came under Trissino's censure; 
and this started a controversy which was not to end n 
until the commencement of the next century, and 
in a certain sense may be said to remain undecided 
even to this day. 

The first to take up the cudgels in defence of the 
writers of the romanzi was Giraldi Cintio, who in 
his youth had known Ariosto personally, and who 
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rote his Discorso intomo al comporre dei Momanziy 
I April, 1549. The grounds of his defence are 
^of old. In the first place, Giraldi maintains that 
le rom^ce is a poetic form of which Aristotle did 
ot know, and to which his roles therefore do not 
pply ; and in the second place, Tuscan literature, 
iffering as it does from the literature of Greece in 
mguage, in spirit, and in religious feeling, need 
ot and indeed ought not to follow the rules of 
rreek literature, but rather the laws of its own 
evelopment and its own traditions. With Ariosto 
ad Boiardo as models, Giraldi sets out to f ormu- 
ite the laws of the romanzi. The romanzi aim at 
nitating illustrious actions in verse, with the pur- 
ose of teaching good morals and honest living, since 
[lis ought to be the aim of every poet, as Giraldi 
onceives Aristotle himself to have said.^ All 
eroic poetry is an imitation of illustrious actions, 
ut Giraldi, like Castelvetro twenty years later, 
Bcognizes several distinct forms of heroic poetry, 
ccording as to whether it imitates one action of 
ne man, many actions of many men, or many 
ctions of one man. The first of these is the epic 
oem, the rules of which are given in Aristotle's 
*oetic8. The second is the romantic poem, after 
le manner of Boiardo and Ariosto. The third is 
le biographical poem, after the manner of the 
"heseid and similar works dealing with the whole 
f e of a single hero. 

These forms are therefore to be regarded as three 
Lstinct and legitimate species of heroic poetry, the 

1 Giraldi Cintio, i. 11, 64. 

I 
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first of them being an epic poem in the strict Aris- 
totelifin sense, and the two others coining under the 
general head of romanxi. Of the two forms of 
romami, the biographical deals preferably with an 
historical subject, whereas the noblest writers of 
ithe more purely romantic form, dealing with manj 
I actions of many men, have invented their subject 
■ matter. Horace says that an heroic poem should 
not commence at the very beginning of the hero's 
life; hut it is difficult to luiderstand, says Giralih, 
why the whole life of a distinguished man, which 
gives ua so great and refined a pleasure in the works 
of Plutarch and other biographers, should not pleaae/ 
ua all the more when described in beautiful versa 
by a good poet.' Accordingly, the poet who is 
composing an epic in the strict sense should, in 
handling the events of his narrative, plunge im- 
mediately in wiedi'os res. The poet dealing witi 
many actions of many men should begin with the 
most important event, and the one upon which all 
the others may be said to hinge ; whereas tlie poet 
describing the life of a single hero should begin ti 
the very beginning, if the hero spent a really heroio 
youth, as Hercules for example did. The poem 
dealing with the life of a hero is thus a separate 
genre, and one for which Aristotle does not attempt 
to lay down any laws. Giraldi even goes so far sa 
to say that Aristotle - censured those who write the 
life of Theseus or Hercules in a single poem, not 
because they dealt with many actions of one man, 
but because they treated such a poem in exactly 
1 Qiraldi Ciatio, i, 21. ■ Poet. vlii. 2. 
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the same mannei as those who dealt with a single , 
action of a single hero, — an assertion which is of 
course utterly absurd.. Giraldi then proceeds to 
deal in detail with the disposition and coraposition 
of the romanzi, which he rates above the classical 
ejics ju the efficacy of ethical teaching. It is the 
office of the poet to praise virtuous actions and to 
condemn vicious actions ; and in this the writers of 
the romanzi are far superior to the writers of the 
ancient heroic poems.^ 

Giraldi'a discourse on the romanzi gave rise to a 
curious dispute with his own pupil, Giambattista 
Pigna, who published a similar work, entitled I 
Romanzi, in the same year (1554). Pigna asserted 
that he had suggested to Giraldi the main argument 
of the discourse, and that Giraldi had adopted it as 
his own. Without entering into the details of this 
controversy, it would seem that the priority of 
Giraldi cannot fairly be contested.' At all events, 
there is a veiy great resemblance between the works 
of Giraldi and Pigna, Pigna's treatise, however, 
is more detailed than Giraldi's. In the first book, 
Pigna deals with the general subject of the romanzi; 
in the second he gives a life of Ariosto, and dis- 
cusses the Furiom, point by point ; in the third he 
demonstrates the good taste and critical acumen of 
Ariosto by comparing the first version of the Furi- 
oso with the completed and perfected copy.' Both 

iQir^di, 1. 66,i«. 

« C/. TlraboBchi. yii. 047 iq., and Giraldi, ii. 153 jg. Pigna's 
own words are cited In Giraldi, 1. p. Xilll, 
■Cuiello, p. 306sQ. 
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• 
Pigna and Giraldi consider the romanzi to consti- 
tute a new genre, unknown to the ancients, and 
therefore not subject to Aristotle's rules. Giraldi's 
sympathies were in favor of the biographical fona 
of the romanzi, and his poem, the Ercole (1657), 
recounts the whole life of a single hero. Pigna, 
who keeps closer to the tradition of Ariosto, re- 
gards the biographical form as not proper to poetry, 
because too much like history. 

These arguments, presented by Giraldi and Pigna, 
were answered by Speroni, Mintumo, and others. 
Speroni pointed out that while it is not necessaiy 
for the romantic poets to follow the rules prescribed 
by the ancients, they cannot disobey the funda- 
mental laws of poetry. "The romanzi,^^ says 
Speroni, " are epics, which are poems, or they are 

^histories in verse, and not poems." * That is, how 
does a poem differ from a well-written historical 
narrative, if the former be without organic unity?* 
As to the whole discussion, it may be said here, 
without attempting to pass judgment on Ariosto, or 
any other writer of romanzi, that unity of some ' 
sort every true poem must necessarily have ; and, 
flawless as the Orlando Furioso is in its details, the 

^ unity of the poem certainly has not the obviousness 
of perfect, and especially classical, art. A work o£ 
art without organic unity may be compared witl»— 
an unsymmetrical circle ; and, while the Furioso ii 
not to be judged by any arbitrary or mechanicaL 
rules of unity, yet if it has not that internal unity^ 
which transcends all mere external form, it may be 
1 Speroni, v. 621. a Cf. Mintumo, De Poeta, p. 151. 
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^considered, as a work of art, hardly less than a 

Ifailure ; and ths farther it is removed from per- 
fect unity, the more imperfect ia the art. " Poetry 

(adapts itself to its times, but cannot depart from its 

lown fundamental laws.'" 

■* Mintuino'a answer to the defenders of the romanzi 
ia more detailed and explicit than Speroni's, and it / 
XB of considerable importance because of it^ influ- 
ence on Torquato Tasso's conception of epic poetry. 
Minturno does not deny — and in thia liis point of 
view is identical with Tasso's — that it ia possible 
to employ the matter of the romanzi in the composi- 
tion of a perfect poem. The actions they describe 
are great and illustrioua, their knights and ladies 
are noble and illustrioua, too, and they contain in a 
most excellent manner that element of the marvel- 
lous which is so important an element in the epic 
action. It is the structure of the romanxi with 
which Minturno finds fault. They lack the first 
fesaential of every form of poetry, — unity. In 
■fact, they are little more than versified history or 
legend; and, while expressing admiration for the 
fenius of Ariosto, Minturno cannot but regret that 
>e so far yielded to the popular taste of his time as 
o employ the method of the romanzi. He approves 
•f the suggestion of Bembo, who had tried to per- 
Ariosto to write an epic instead of a romantic 
'just as later, and for similar reasons, Gabriel 
'ey attempted to dissuade Spenser from con- 
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the Tuscan tongue is not well adapted to the com- 
position of heroic poetry j on the contrary, there is 
no form of poetry to which it is not admirably ' 
fitted. He denies that the romaatie poem can be 
distinguished from the epic on the ground that the 
actions of knight s-ecrant require a different and 
broader form of narrative than do those of tie 
classical heroes. The celestial and infernal gods ■ 
and demi-gods of the ancients correspond with the 
angels, saints, anchorites, and the one God of Chris- 
tianity; the ancient sibyls, oracles, enchantresses, 
and divine messengers correspond with the modem 
necromancers, fates, magicians, and celestial angels- 
To the claim of the romantic poets that their poems 
approximate closer to that mt^nitude which Aris- 
totle enjoins as necessary for all poetry, Minturno 
answers that magnitude is of no avail without pro- 
portion ; there is no beauty in the giant whose limbs ' 
and frame are distorted. Finally, the romanzi are 
said to be a new form of poetry unknown to Aris- 
totle and Horace, and hence not amenable to their 
laws. But time, says Minturno, cannot change 
the truth ; in every age a poem must have unity, 
proportion, magnitude. Everything in nature is 
governed by some specific law which directs its 
operation ; and as it is in nature so it is in art, for 
art tries to imitate nature, and the nearer it ap- 
proaches nature in her essential laws, the better it 
does its work. In other words, as has already been, 
pointed out, poetry adapts itself to its times, but I 
cannot depart from its own laws. , 



Bernardo Tasao, the father of Toi-quato, had origi- 
nally been one of the defenders of the claaaical 
epic ; but he seems to hare been converted to the 
opposite view by Giraldi Cintio, and in his poem of 
the ATnadigi he follows romantic models. His son 
Torqnato, in hia Discorsi dell' Arte Foetica, origi- 
nally written one or two years after the appearance 
of Minturno's Arte Foetica, although not published 
until 1587, was the first to attempt a reconciliation 
of the epic and romantic forms ; and he may be 
said to have effected a solution of the problem by 
the formulation of the theory of a narrative poem 
which would have the romantic subject-matter, with 
its delightful variety, and the epic form, with its 
essential unity. The question at issue, as we have 
seen, ia that of unity ; that is, does the heroic poem 
need unity ? Tasso denies that there is any dif- 
ference between the epic poem and the romantic 
poem as poems. The reason why the latter ia more 
pleasing, is to be found in the fact of the greater 
delightfulness of the themes treated." Variety in 
itself may be pleasing, for even a variety of disagree- 
able things may possibly please. But the perfect 
and at the same time most pleasing form of heroic 
poem would deal with the chivalrous themes of the 
romaTvii, yet would possess that unity of structure 
I which, according to the precepts of Aristotle and 
the practice of Homer and Virgl], is essential to 
every epic. There are two sorts of unity possible 
in art as in nature, — the simple unity of a chemi- 
cal element, and the complex unity of an organism 
IT. Tasao, lii. 219 jg. 
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like an animal or plant, — and of these the latter 
is the sort of unity that the heroic poet should aun 
at.^ Gapriano (1555) had referred to this same dis- 
tinction, when he pointed out that poetry ought not 
to be the imitation of a single act, such as a single . 
act of weeping in the elegy, or a single act of pas- 
toral life in the eclogue, for such a sporadic imita- 
tion is to be compared to a picture of a single hand 
without the rest of the body; on the contrary, 
poetry ought to be the representation of a number 
of attendant or dependent acts, leading from a 
given beginning to a suitable end.* 

Having settled the general fact that the attrac- 
tive themes of the romanzi should be employed in a 
perfect heroic poem, we may inquire what particular 
themes are most fitted to the epic, and what must 
be the essential qualities of the epic material.* In 
the first place, the subject of the heroic poem must 
be historical, for it is not probable that illustrious 
actions such as are dealt with in the epic should be 
unknown to history. The authority of history gains 
for the poet that semblance of truth necessary to 
deceive the xeader and make him believe that what 
the poet writes is true. Secondly, the heroic poem, 
according to Tasso, must deal with the history, not 
of a false religion, but of the true one, Christianity. 
The religion of the pagans is absolutely unfit for 
epic material ; for if the pagan deities are not in- 
troduced, the poem will lack the element of the 
marvellous, and if they are introduced it will lack 

1 T. Tasso, 3di. 234. ^ T. Tasso, xii. 199 «g. 

3 Delia Vera Foetica, cap. ill 



the element of probability. Both the marvellous 
and the verisimile must exist together in a perfect 
epic, and difBealt as the task may seem, they muat 
be reconciled. Another reason why paganism is 
unfit for the epic is to he found in the fact that the 
perfect kuight must have piety as well as other 
virtues- In the third place, the poem muat not . 
deal with themes connected with the articles of 
Christian faith, for such themes would he unalter- 
able, and would allow no scope to the free play of 
the poet's inventive fancy. Fourthly, the material * 
must be neither too ancient nor too modem, for the 
latter is too well known to admit of fanciful changes 
■with probability, and the former not only lacks 
interest but requires the introduction of strange 
and alien manners and euatoms. The times of 
Charlemagne and Arthur are accordingly best fitted 
for heroic treatment. Finally, the events them- - 
selves must possess nobility and grandeur. Hence 
an epic should he a story derived from some event 
in the history of Christian peoples, intrinsically 
noble and illustrious, but not of so sacred a char- 
acter as to be fixed and immutable, and neither 
contemporary nor very remote. By the selection 
of such material the poem gains the authority of 
history, the trnth of religion, the license of fiction, 
the proper atmosphere in point of time, and the 
grandeur of the events themselves.' 

Aristotle says that both epic and tragedy deal 
with illustrious actions. Tasso points out that if 
the actions of tragedy and of epic poetry were both 
iT.Tsaso, zil. 303. 
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illustrious in the same way, they would both pro- 
duce the same results ; but tragic actions move 
honor and coiDpaffsion, while epic actions as a rule 
do not and need not arouse these emotions. The 
tragic action consists in the unexpected change of 
fortune, and in the grandeur of the events cajryiiig 
with them horror and pity ; but the epic action ig 
founded upon undertakings of lofty martial 
upon deeds of courtesy, piety, generosity, none 
which is proper to tragedy. Hence the charact 
in epic poetry and in tragedy, thou;;h both of 
same regal and supreme raufe, differ in that 
tragic hero is neither perfectly good nor entir 
bad, aa Aristotle says, while the epic hero mt 
have the very height of virtue, such ; 
type of piety, Amadis, the type of loyalty, Ach 
of martial virtue, and Ulysses, of prudence. 

Having formulated these theories of heroic poetry 
in his youth, Taaso set out to carry them into prac- 
tice, and bis famous Gerusalemme lAherata. was the 
result. This poem, almost immediately after its 
publication, staited a violent controversy, which 
raged for many years, and which may be regarded 
as the legitimate outcome of the earlier dispute in ' 
connection with the romami} The Gei-usalemva 
was in fact the centre of critical activity during the 
latter part of the century. Shortly after its publi- 
cation, Camillo Pellegrino published a dialogue, en- 

1 Accounts of this fa,moDB controversy ynH be found In Tlra- 
bOBchi, Cinello, SerasnI. etc. ; but the latest and inoBt complete 
Is that given in Mie twentieth chapter of Solerti's monumental 
YUadi Torqualo Taito, Torino, 189S. 
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titled 11 Caraffh (1683), in which the Geruscdemmeis 
compared with the Orlando Furioso, much to the 
advantage of the former. Pellegrino finds fault 
with Arioato on account of the lack of unity of his 
poem, the immoral manners imitated, and various 
imperfectioua of style and language; and in all of 
these things, unity, morality, and style, he finds 
Tasso's poem perfect. This was naturally the 

^ signal for a heated and long-continued controversy. 
The Accademia della Cmsca had been founded at 
Florence, in 1582, and it seems that the members ot 
the new society felt hurt at some sarcastic remarks 
regarding Florence in one of Tasao's dialogues. 
Accordingly, the head of the academy, Lionardo 
Salviati, in a dialogue entitled L' Infarinato, wrote 
an ardent defence of Ariosto; and an acrid and 
undignified dispute between Tasso and Salviati 
was begun.' Tasso answered the Accademia della 
CniBca in his Apologia; and at the beginning of the 
next century, Paolo Beni, the commentator on Aris- 
totle's Poetics, published his Co^nparaxione di 
Omero, VirgiHo, e Torquato, in which Taaso is rated 
above Homer, Virgil, and Ariosto, not only in 
dignity, in beauty of style, and in unity of fable, 
bnt in every other quality that may be aaid to con- 

, Btitute perfection in poetry. Before dismissing 
fhia whole matter, it should be pointed out that the 
defenders of Ariosto had absolutely abandoned 
the position of Gii'aldi and Pigna, that the romami 

I Nearly all the ImportanC docnmettta ol ths T&aio contro- 
versj axe reprinted in Bosini'a edition ot Tmm, Open, vols. 
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eonstitate a genre by themselTeSy and mre therefion 
not subject to Aristotle's law of iinity. The qaes- 
tion as Giialdi had stated it was this: Does ereiy 
poem need to have unitj? The qnestum as dis- 
cussed in the Tasso ccmtroyeisj had changed to 
this fonn: What is nnitj? It was. taken for 
granted by both sides in the controyersy that ewerj 
poem must have organic nnitj ; and the aothonty 
of Aristotle, in epic as in dramatic poetij, wss 
henceforth supreme. It was to the authority of 
Aristotle that Tasso's opponents appealed; and 
Salyiatiy merely for the purpose of undermining 
Tasso's pretensions, wrote an extended conunentaiy 
on the Poetics, which still lies in Ms. at Florence, 
and which has been made use of in the present 
essay.^ 

1 The question of unity was also raised in another controrenj 
of the second half of the sixteenth centnry. A passage in 
Varchi's Ereolano (1570), rating Dante above Homer, st&rted 
a controversy on the Divine Comedy. The most important out- 
come of this dispnte was Biazzoni's Difesa di Dante (1573), in 
which a more or less novel theory of poetry is expounded in 
order to defend the great Tuscan poet. 




Thb growth of classiciam in Benaissance criti- 
cism was due to three causes, — humanisin, or the 
f, imitation of the claaaica, Aristotelianism, or the 
influence of Aristotle's Poetics, and rationalism, or 
the authority of the reason, the result of the growth 
of the modem spirit in the arts and sciences. These 
three causes are at the bottom of Italian classicism, 
as well as of French classiciam during the seven- 
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ith century. 



I. JIumanism 



The progress of humanism may be distinguished 
by an arbitrary but more or less practical division 
into four periods. The first period was character- 
ized by the discovery and accumulation of classical' 
literature, and the second period was given up to ' 
the arrangement and translation of the works thus^ 
discovered. The third period is marked by the ._ 
formation of academies, in which the classics were 
studied and humanized, and which as a result' pro- 
duced a special cult of learning. The fourth and'^ . 
last period is marked by the decline of pure erudi- 



. tion, and the beginning of Eesthetic and stylistic 
I scholaraliip.' T he practical result of the revival of 
learning and the prog ress of humanism was thus th e 
study and imitation of the claasic i j . To this imita- 
tion of classical literature all that humanism gave to 
the modern world may be ultimately traced. The 
1 problem before us, then, is this : What was the 
result of this imitation of the classics, in so far as it 
regards the literary criticism of the Renaissance ? 
In the fir^t place, the imitation of the classb 
resulted in the study aud cult of external foi 
Elegance, polish, clearness of design, became ol> 
jects of study for themselves ; and as a result we 
have the formation of assthetic taste, and the growth 
of a elaasio purism, to which many of the literary 
tendencicB of the Renaissance may be traced.' 
Under Leo X. and throughout the first half of 
the sixteenth century, the intricacies of style and 
versification were carefully studied. Vida was the 
first to lay down laws of imitative harmony;' 
Bembo, and after him Polce and others, studu 
thfl poetic effect of different sounds, and the oi 
matopceic value of the various vowels and 
sonants ; * Claudio Tolomei attempted to introdi 
claasical metres into the vernacular ; ' Trissino pi 
liahed subtle and systematic researches in Tub( 

1 BymODds, ii. Itil, based on Yoigt. 
» Cf. Woodward, p. SIO *j. 
' Hallam, Lit, of Europe, I. 8. 1. Cf. Pope, 1, 1 
■ed immeriE vocum coacordibuB aptRnt," eto. 

* Bembo, Lt Proat, 1025 ^ Dolce, Oaservationi, IfiSO, lib. 1^ 



etc. 



* Virti t Regole de la yiMva Poena T^scana, 1639. 
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language and versification." Later, the rhetorical 
treatises of Cavalcanti {156S), Lioiiardi (1554), and 
Partenio (1560), and the more practical manuals of 
Fanueci (1533), Equicola (1541), and EusceUi (1559), 
all testify to the tremendous impulse which the imi- 
tation of the classics had given to the study of form 
'both in classical and veraacTilar Literatures. 

In Vida's Ars Poetica there are abundant evi- 
dences of the rhetorical and especially the puristic 
tendencies of modern classicism. The mechanical 
conception of poetic espresaion, in which imagi- 
nation, sensibility, and passion are subjected to the 
elaborate and intricate precepts of art, is every- 
where found in Vida's poem. Like Horace. Vid a 
insists on long preparati on for the composi tion of 
poetry, and warns the yioet ayajnpt ihp. inilnjg pnnp 
of his first impul ses. He suggests as a preparation 
for the composition of poetry, that the poet should] 
prepare a list of phrases and images for use when-! 
ever occasion may demand.' He impresses up on' 
the poet the necessity of euphemistic expressions 



in introducing the subiect of his poem ; for ex- 
ample, the name of Ulysses should not be men- 
tioned, but he should be referred to as one who 
lias seen many men and many cities, who has suf- 
fered shipwreck, on the return from Troy, and the 
like.* In such mechanical precepts as these, the 
rhetoric of seventeenth-ceutury classicism is antici- 

1 TrisBlno, Poetica, lib. i.-iv., 1529 ; Tomitano, Delia Lingua 
Toacmia.lSiS; etc. 

a Pope, i. 13*. C/. Do Sanctis, ii. 163 iq. 
* Pope, i. 102. 
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pated. Its restraint, its purity, its mechanical side, 

/ are everywhere visible in Vida. A little later, in 

Danielle, we find similar puristic tendencies. He 

requires the severe separation of genres^ deconun 

Vand propriety of characterization, and the exclusion 
lof everything disagreeable from the stage. In Par- 
tenio's DeUa Imitatione Poetica (1560), the poet is 
expressly forbidden the employment of the ordinary 
words in daily use,^ and elegance of form is especially 
demanded. Partenio regards form as of superior 
importance to subject or idea; for those who hear 

^ or read poetry care more for beauty of diction than 

J for character or even thought.' 

It is on merely rhetorical grounds that Partenio 
distinguishes excellent from mediocre poetry. The 
good poet, unlike the bad one, is able to give splen- 

_ dor and dignity to the most trivial idea by means 

)of adornm'ents of diction and disposition. This 
conception seems to have particularly appealed to 
the Eenaissance; and Tasso gives expression to a 
similar notion when he calls it the poet's noblest 
function "to make of old concepts new ones, to 
make of vulgar concepts noble ones, and to make 
common concepts his own." ^ In a higher and more 
ideal sense, poetry, according to Shelley, "makes 
familiar objects be as if they were not familiar." * 
It is in keeping with this rhetorical ideal of 
classicism that Scaliger makes dectio et sui fasti- 
dium the highest virtues of the poet.^ All that is 

1 Partenio, p. 80. * Defence, p. 13. 

2/6id. p. 95. sPoe^v.S. 

s Opere, zi. 51. 
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merely popular (plebeium) in thought and expres- I 
aion is to be minutely avoided ; for only that which I 
proceeds from solid erudition ia proper to art. The ' 
basis of artistic creation is imitation and judgment; 
for every artist is at bottom somewhat of an echo.' 
Grace. dRffirnm^ elp^'.ini^p, Splendor are the chie f 
ezceUencea of poetry and the life of all excellence 



lies in measure, that is, moderation and prnpo ri^inn 
It is in the spirit of this classical purism that 
Scaliger minutely distinguiahea the various rhetori- 
cal and grammatical figuiea, and carefully estimates 
their proper place and function in poetry. His 
analysis and systematization of the figures were 
immediately accepted by the scholars and gram- 
marians of his time, and have played a. large part in 
^French education ever since. " Another consequence 
of Scaliger'a dogmatic teaching, the Latinization of 
culture, can only be referred to here in passing.' 

A second result of tlie imitation of the classics was I'l 
the paganization of Renaissance culture. Claasic art 



a at bottom pagan, and the Renaissance aacrifice d ! 
\ everYthipg in nrHur tn a.ppfflr classic^, ' Kot only 
did Christian literature seem contemptible when 
compared with classic literature, but the mere 
treatment of Christian themes offered numerous 
difficulties in itself. Thus Muzio declares that the 
ancient fables are the best poetic materials, since 
they permit the introduction of the deities into 
poetry, and a poem, being something divine, should 
not dispense with the association of divinity.* To 
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I bring the God of Israel into poetry, to repi 
him, as it were, in the flesh, discoursing and 
ing with men, was sacrilege ; and to give the evs 

i of poetic narrative divine authoritativeness, 

I pagan deities became necessities 
poetry. Savonarola, in the fifteenth century, 
the Coimeil of Trent, in the sixteenth, reacted 
against the paganization of literature, but in vain, 
Despite the Council of Trent, despite Taaso and Du 
Bartas, the pagan gods held away over Pamassns 
until the very end of the classical period ; and in 
the seventeenth century, as will he seen, Boileau ' 
expressly discourages the treatment of Christian 
themes, and insists that the ancient pagan fablea 
alone must form the basis of neo-classical art. 

A. third result of the imitation of the classics 
was the development of applied, or concrete, criti- 
cism. If the foundations of literature, if the for- 
mation of style, can result only from a close and 
judicious imitation of clafisical literature, this prob- 
lem confronts us : Which classical authors are we t o 
imitate ? An answer to this question involves the 
application of concrete criticism. A reason must 
be given for one's preferences ; in other wordsi 
they must he justified on principle. The literary 
controversies of the humanists, the disputes on the 
subject of imitation, of CJceronianism, and what 
not, all tended in this direction. The judgment of 
authors was dependent more or less on individual 
impressions. But the longer these controversies 
continued, the nearer was the approach to a liters 
ary criticism, justified by appeals to general prior 



ciples, which became more and more fixed aud 
determined; so that the growth of principles, or 
criteria of judgment in matters of literature, is in 
reality coterminous with the history of the growth 
of classicism.' 

But one of the most important consequences of 
the imitation of the classics was that this imita- 
tion became a dogma of criticism, and radically 
changed the relations of art and nature in so far as 
they touch letters and literary criticism. The 
imitation of the classics became, in a word, the 
basis of literary creation. Vida, for example, af- 
firms that the poet must imitate classical literature, 
for only by such imitation is perfection attainable 
in modem poetry. In fact, this notion ia carried to \ 
such an extreme that the highest originality be- 1 
comes for Vida merely the ingenious translation of I 
passages from the classic poets.: — 

" Band minor est a.deo virtus, si te audit Apollo, 
Inventa ArgivQui in patriam convertere vocem, 
Quam si tute aliquid intactum InveDeris ante." * 

Muzio, echoing Horace, urges the poet to study t 
the claasics by day and by night ; and Scaliger, as I 
lias been seen, makes all literary creation depend I 
ultimately on judicious imitation: "Nemo est qui 
non aliquid de Echo." As a result, imitation grad- 
ually acquired a specialized and almost esoteric 
meaning, and became in this sense the atarting- 
point of all the educational theories of the later 
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humatiiats. The doctrine of imitation set forth by 
John Sturm, the Strasburg humanist, was partic 
larly influential.' According to Stutm, imitatiait 
not the servile copying of words and phraaea ; it ii 
vehement and artistic application of mind," wl 
judiciously uses and transhgures all that it imita 
Sturm's theory of imitation is not entirely origii 
but comes through Agricola and Melanchthon fi 
Quintilian.^ Quintilian had said that the gr« 
part of art consists in imitation; but for the 
manists imitation became the chief and almoat 
only element of literary creation, since the lit 
ture of their own time seemed so vastly inferior 
that of the ancients. 

The imitation of the classics having thna bec( 
essential to literary creation, what was to be its 
lation to the imitation of nature ? The 
poeta seemed to insist that every writer ia at bot 
an imitator of nature, and that he who does 
imitate nature diverges from the purpose and p 
ciple of art. A lesson coming from a source 
authoritative as this could not be left unheeded 
the writers of the Renaissance, and the evolutii 
classicism may be distinguished by the ohan; 
point of view of the critics in regard to the relat 
between nature and art. This evolution may 
traced in the neo-classical period through three 
tinct stages, and these three stages may be indi( 
by the doctrines respectively of Vida, Sealiger, 
Boileau. 

Laaa, Die Paedagogik des Jchannei Sturm, Berlin, 
p. 6I> (3. i Inst. Oral, z. 2. 
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Vida says that it ia the first essential of literary 
art to imitate the classics. This/no we ver, does not 
prevent him from warning tha/poet that it ia Ms 
first duty to observe and copyVature : — 
" PrffiMrea haud lateat te, nC coaariar artem, 
Nataram nisi ut asammUi, propiuaquB aequatur." 
For Yida , hnffpyp r an fiy i-hn iQfci-.~i..i.a;n;..fa^ „^»]^r° 
giljyjiH mn n. perhaps ev en 



further restricted! fythfi t nem nf f.hn nihy anH tho 



cour t ; and the study of nature was hardly more for 
h i"i than close (ibaervation of the differences of 
human character, more especially of the eiternal 
difEerences which residt from diversity of age, 
rank, sex, race, profession, and which may be 
designated by the term decorum..^ The imita- 
tion of nature even in this restricted sense Vida 
requires on the authority of the ancients. The 
modern poet sboidd imitate nature because the 
great classical poets have always acknowledged her 
away : — 

" Hanc unam vat«B sibi propoauere maglstrain," 

Nature has no particular interest for Vida in Itself. 
He accepts the classics as we accept the Scriptures; 
and nature is to bo imitated and followed because 
the ancients seem to require it. 

In Scaliger this principle is carried one stage 
farther. The poet creates another nature and other 
fortunes as if he were another God.' Virgil espe- 
cially has created another nature of such beauty 
and perfection that the poet need not concern him- 
■ Pope, i. 165. ' FoeC. 1. 1. 
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self with the realities of ILfB, but can go to the 
i second nature created by Virgil for the subject" 
I matter of his imitation. " All the things which 
Won have to imitate, you have according to another 
, mature, that is, Virgil." ' In Virgil, as in nature, 
there are the most minute details of the foundation 
and government of cities, the management of arinies, 
the biiilding and handling of ships, and in fact all 
the aecreta of the arts and sciences. What more 
can the poet desire, and indeed what more can he 
find in life, and find there with the same certainty 
and accuracy ? Virgil has created a nature far 
more perfect than that of reality, and one compared 
' with which the actual world and life itself seem 
but pale and without beauty. What Scali ger 
stands for, then, is the sub stitution of the world of 
' art instead of life as the object of poetic imitation . 
This point of view finds expression in many of the 
theorists of his time. Parteuio, for example, asserts 
that art is a firmer and safer guide than nature ; 
with nature we can err, but scarcely with art, for 
art eradicates from nature all that is had, while 
nature mingles weeds with flowers, and does not 
distinguish vices from virtues.' 
T toil"" " carries the neo-classic al ideal of natur e 

pd art toTts Ultin i^'l'p^'-^'''''^^"" Ai»nrn-HiT>jT ^n 

him, nothing is beautiful that is not true, and noth- 
ing is true that is not in nature. Truth, for classi- 
cism,is the final test of everything, including beauty; 
and hence to be beautiful poetry mast be founded 
on nature. Nature should therefore be the poet's 
■ Pott. lii. 1. 3 PitrUuia, p. 3 
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sole study, althougli for Boileau. as for "Vida, nature 
is one with the court and the city . Now, in what 
way can we discover exactly how to imitate nature, 
and perceive whether or not we have imitated it ,' 
correctly ? Boileau finds the guide tn thp i^tr[-p pife p^ 
imitation of nature, and the very test of ' 



^ ness, in the imitation of the cla99ic37 Th e ancien ts 
ate great, not because they are old, hut hecausa 
they are ti-ue , because they knew how to see and 
to imitate nature ; and to imitate antiquity is there- 
fore to use the best means the human spirit has 
ever found for expressing nature in ita perfection,' 

.JThe advance of Boileau's theory on that of Vida 
and Scaliger is therefore that he founded the 
Iriiles and literary practice of classical literature on 
.reason and nature, and showed that there is nothing 
arbitrary in the authority of the ancients. For ■ 

I Vida, nature is to be followed on the authority 
of the classics; for Boileau, the classics are to 
be followed on the authority of nature and reason. 
Scaliger bad shown that such a poet as Virgil 
had created another nature more perfect than that 
of reality, and that therefore we should imitate 
this more beautiful nature of the poet. ( Boileau, on 
the contrary, showed that the ancients were simply 
imitating nattire itself in the closest and keenest 
manner, and that by imitating the classics the poet 
was not imitating a second and different nature, but 
was beit^ shown in the surest way how to imitate 
the real and only nature.'jThis final reconciliation 
I C/. BtuoetiiH, p. 103 tq., and LcCiuoii, Bttt. de la lAtt. /r., 
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of the imitation of nature and the imitation of the 
classics was Boileau's highest contribution to the 
literary criticism of the neo-classical period. 

II. Aristotelianism, 

W The influence of Aristotle's Poetics is first visi- v^ 
V ible in the dramatic literature of the early sixteenth 
■century. Trissino's Sofonisba (1515), usually ac- 
Xjounted the first regular modern tragedy, Rucellai's 
Bosmunda (1516), and innumerable other tragedies 
of this period, were in reality little more than mere 
attempts at putting the Aristotelian theory of trag- 
edy into practice. The Aristotelian infiuence is 
evident in many of the prefaces of these plays, and / 
in a few contemporary works of scholarship, such 
as the Antiquoe Lectiones (1516) of Caelius Rhodi- 
ginus, whom Scaliger called omnium doctissimus 
proeceptor noster. At the same time, the Poetics 
did not immediately play an important part in the 
critical literature of Italy. From the time of P^ 
trarch, Aristotle, identified in the minds of the! 
humanists with the mediaeval scholasticism so ob.\ 
noxious to them, had lost somewhat of his suprem- \ 
acy; and the strong Platonic tendencies of the 
Renaissance had further contributed to lower the 
prestige of Aristotelianism among the humanists, j 
At no time of the Renaissance, however, did Aris- 
totle lack ardent defenders, and Filelfo, for exam- 
ple, wrote in 1439, " To defend Aristotle and the 
truth seems to me one and the same thing." ^ In 
the domain of philosophy the influence of Aristotle 
1 Lettres grecques, ed. Legrandi 1892| p. 31. 
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was temporarily sustained by the liberal Peripateti- 
cism of PoEoponazzi ; and niimerous otliers, among 
them Sealigsr himself, continued the traditions of a 
modernized Aristotelian ism. From this time, how- 
ever, Aristotle's position as the supreme philoso- 
pher was challenged more and more ; and he was 
regarded by the advanced thinkers of the Kenais- 
sance as the representative of the mediaeval obscur- 
antiam that opposed the progress of modem scien- 
tific investigation. 

Bnt whatever of Aristot lp'fi anhhurify i/lili^ '""^ '" 
the domain of philosophy was more than regain ed 
i n_ the domain of literature ! The beginning of~^ 
the Aristotelian influence on modern literary 
theory may be said to date from the year 1636, 
in which year Trineaveli published a Greek text 
of the Poetics, Pazzi his edition and Latin ver- 
sion, and Daniello hia ovm Poetica. Pazzi's son, 
in dedicating his father's posthumous work, said 
that in the Poetics "the precepts of poetic art 
are treated by Aristotle as divinely as he has 
treated every other form of knowledge." In the 
Tery year that this waa said, Ramus gained his 
Master's degree at the University of Paris by de- 
iending victoriously the thesis that Aristotle's doc- 
trines without exception are all false.' The year 
1536 may therefore be reg '"-'<pd a.g 3, tnfTiiTi|T-pnini: 
in the history of ^p^tOt-le's influence. It marks the 



beginning of his supremacy in literature^ a nd hlift 
deoiine of his dictatorial authority in philosop hy. 



GsST'cmncisM in italt 

/ Between the year 1536 and the middle of the 

l-'.[century the IsHSona of Aristotle's Poetics were be- 

j ling gradually learned by the Italian critics and 

\ Ipoeta. By 1550 the whole of the Poetics had been 

lincorporated iu the critical literature of Italy, and 

Fraoastoro could say that "Aristotle has received do 

leas fame from the survival of his Poetics than from 

his philosophical remains."* According to Bai- 

tolommeo Eicci, in a letter to Prince Alfonso, son of 

Hercules II., Duke of Ferrara, Maggi was the first 

person to interpret Aristotle's Poetics in public' 

These lectures were delivered some time before 

iriy as 1640, Bartoiommeo Lorn- 



April, 1549 ^ 
bardi, the collaborator of Maggi in his commentary 
on the Poetics, had intended to deliver public lec- 
tures on the Poetics before a Paduan academy, but 
died before accomplishing his purpose.' Numeroua 
public readings on the subject of Aristotle and 
Horace followed those of Maggi, — among them 
those by Varchi, Giraldi Cintio, Luisino, and Tri- 
fone Grabrielii ; and the number of public read- 
ings on topics connected with literary criticism, and 
on the poetry of Dante and Petrarch, increased 
greatly from this time. 

The number of commentaries on the Poetica it 
self, published during the sixteenth century, is 
really remarkable. The value of these commen- 
taries in general is not so much that they add any- ■ 
tiling to the literary criticism of the Renaissance, 
but that their explanations of Aristotle's meajilng 



A 



were accepted by contemporary critica, and became/ 
in a way tiie source of all the literary arguments oi ly 
the sixteenth century. Nor waa their influenoi i 
restricted merely to this particular period. Ther \ 
were, one might almost say, living things to thl '' 
critica and poets of the classical period in France. 
Y Eacine, Corneille, and other distinguished writers 
possessed copies of these commentaries, studied 
them carefully, cited them in their prefaces and 
critical writings, and even annotated their own 
copies of the commentaries with marginal notes, of 
which some may be seen in the modern editions of 
their works. In the preface to Bapin's M&ftexions 
aur PArt Poitiqwe (1674) there is a history of liter- 
ary criticism, which is almost entirely devoted to 
these Italian commentators ; and writers like Chape- 
lain and Balzac eagerly argued and discussed their 
relative merits. 

Several of these Italian commentators have been 
alluded to already.' The first critical edition of the 
Poetics was that of Robortelli (1548), and this was 
followed by those of Maggi (1650) and Vettori 
(1560), both written in Latin, and both exhibiting 
great learning and acumen. The first translation 
of the Poetics into the vernacular was that by Segni 
(1549), and this was followed by the Italian com- 
mentaries of Castelvetro (1570) and Ficcolomini 
(1575). Tasso, after comparing the works of these 
two commentators, concluded that while Castelvetro 

^ Id an Hppeadix to this essay will be found an eicejpt from 
6»lvlati'a unpublished commentary on the Poetics, giving Mb 
jndgment of tbe commeuttttora who hod preceded him. 
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had greater erudition and invention, Piccolondni had 
greater maturity of judgment, more learning, perhaps, 
with less erudition, and certainly learning more Aris- 
totelian and more suited to the interpretation of the 
Poetics} The two last sections of Trissino^s Poetka, 
published in 1563, are little more than a paraphrase 
and transposition of Aristotle's treatise. But the^ 
curious excesses into which admiration of Aristotle 
led the Italian scholars may be gathered from a 
work published at Milan in 1576, an edition of the 
Poetics expounded in verse, Baldini's Ars Poeticd 
Aristotelis versihus exposita. The Poetics was also 
adapted for use as a practical manual for poets and 
playwrights in such works as Riccoboni's brief Com- 
pendium Artis Poeticce Aristotelis ad vsum confidenr, 
dorum poematum (1591). The last of the great 
Italian commentaries on the Poetics to have a gen- 
eral European influence was perhaps Beni's, pub- 
lished in 1613; but this carries us beyond the 
confines of the century. Besides the published 
editions, translations, and commentaries, many 
others were written which may still be found in 
Ms. in the libraries of Italy. Reference has 
already been made to Salviati's (1586). There are 
also two anonymous commentaries dating from this 
period in Ms. at Florence, — one in the Maglia- 
bechiana and the other in the Riccardiana. The 
last work which may be mentioned here is Buona- 
mici's Discorsi Poetici in difesa d^ Aristotele, in 
which Aristotle is ardently defended against the 
attacks of his detractors. 

1 Tasso, rv. 20. 
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It wae i n Italy during this period that the literar y 
dictatorship of Aristotle first developed, and it was [ 



Bcaliger to whom the modern vorldi 

mulation of the aiipreme authority of Aristotle 



ntacal tJieorist. Fracastoro had likened the im- 



portance of Aristotle's Poetics to that of hia philo- 
sophical treatises. Triasino had followed Aristotle 
verbally and almoat literally. Varchi had spoken of 
jeara of Aristotelian study as an essential prerequi- 
site for every one who entered the field of literary 
criticism. Partenio, a year before the publication 
of Scaliger's Poetics, had asaerted that everything 
relating to tragedy and epic poetry had been settled 
by Aristotle and Horace. But Scaliger weut f.irth er 

still. He was the firafr tn rpga.rd ArinfrnHn an t:1|B 

perpetual lawgiver of poetry. He was the first to 
assume that the duty of the poet is first to find out 
■what Aristotle says, and then to obey these precepts 
without question. He distinctly calls Aristotle the 
perpetual dictator of all the arts: "Aristoteles im- 
perator noster, omnium bonarum artium dictator 
perpetuus.'" This is perhaps the first occasion in 
modern literature in which Aristotle ia definitely 
regarded as a literary dictator, and the dictatorship 
of Aristotle in literature may, therefore, be dated 
from the year 1561. 

But Scaliger did more than this. He was the 
first apparently to attempt to reconcile Aristotle' 
I'oetics, not only with the precepts of Horace and 
the definitions of the Latin grammarians, but with 
the whole practice of Latin tragedy, comedy, and 
1 Poet. Tii.ii.l. 
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epic poetry, It was in the light of this ' 

ciliation, or coucord of Aristotelianiam with til 
Latin spirit, that Arj at otl e became for Scalip 
a literary d ictator. It was not AristotleTHarp 
marily interested him, but an ideal created by hin 
self, and founded on such parts of the doctrine t 
Aristotle as received coniirmation from the theor 
or practice of Boman literature ; and this new idea 
harmonizing with the Latin spirit of the Itenfu. 
sance, became in the course of time one of the found: 
tiona of classicism. ! ^be inBuence of Ariatotelianisi 
\n as further augmented by the Co ""*^'! ^f Tw-n 
which gave to Aristotle'a doct rine the same degrt 



of autho rit y as r iijithfllj" ■I'-'g'"'' 

I All these circumstances tended to favor th 
importance of Aristotle in Italy during the sii 
teenth century, and as a result the literary diet 

I torship of Aristotle was by the Italians foisted o 
Europe for two centuries to come. From 1560 < 

^1 780 Aristotle was repaided aa t.hn suprRm.y aT)ti>^9 
ity in letters throughout Europe. At no time, ere 
in England, during and after that period, was thei 
a break in the Aristotelian tradition, and the infli 
e nce of the Poetics may be found in Sidney and "Re 
J onson, in Milton and Dryden, as well as in Shelle 
and Cfileriilge. Lesslug, even in breaking awa 
from the classical practice of the French stage, d 
fended his innovations on the authority of Ariatotl' 
and said of the Poetics, "I do not hesitate 1 
acknowledge, even if I should therefore be held u 
to scorn in these enlightened times, that I coi 
sider the work as infallible as the Elements.a 
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Euclid." ' In 1756, a dozen years before Lessing, one 
of the precuTBora of tbe romantic movement in Eng- 
land, Joseph Warton, had also said of the Poetica, 
" To attempt to understand poetry without having 
diligently digested this treatise would be as absurd 
and impoasible as to pretend to a skiU in geometry 
-(rithout having studied Euclid."' 

One of the first results of the dictatorship oi 
\ Aristotle was to give modern literature a body of 
jnviolable rules for the drama and the epic; that 
liB, the dramatic and heroic poets were restricted to 
a certain fixed form, and to certain fixed characters. 
Claaaical poetry was of course the ideal of the 
Benaissance, and Aristotle had analyzed the 
methods which these works had employed. The 
inference seems to have been that by following 
1 these rules a literature of equal importance could 
1 be created. These formulae were at the bottom of 
classical literature, and rules which had created 
such literatures as those of G-reece and Rome could 
hajdly be disregarded. As a result, these rules 
came to be considered more and more as essentials, 
and finally, almost as the very testes of literature; 
and it was in consequence of their acceptance 
as poetic laws that the modern classical drama 
and epic arose. The first modern tra.geHipii and 


i/ 


t the first modern enics were hardlv more than 




such attempts at putting the Aristotelian rules 




into practice. The cult of form during the Re- 
naissance had produced a reaction against the 

I Hamburg. Dramat. lOl-lM. 
» Eimy on Pope. 3d ed., i, 171. 
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formlessness and invertebrate character of mediievai 
literature. The literature of the Middle Ages was 
infinitely inferior to that of the ancients ; mediffival 
literature lacked form and structure, classical litera- 
ture had a regular and definite form. Form then , 
came to be regarded as the essential difFprpTipp hp. 



tween t he perfect literatures of Greece and Rome. 
and the imperfect and vulgar literatur e of the 



^Middle Ages ; an a tne Qeauotion f ro m this was th at, 
to be clasaical, tEe poet must obaerv pflip fnrm nml i 
structure of the claaaics. Minturno indeed saya 
that "the precepts given of old by the ancient 
masters, and now repeated by me here, are to be 
regarded merely as common usage, and not as invi- j 
olable laws which must serve under all cirouin 
stances." ' But this was not the general conceptad 
of the Renaissance. Muzio, for example, i 
cally says : — 

" Queste legge ch' lo scrivo e quest! esempl 
Sian, lettore, al tuo dir peipetua norma. ; " 

and in another place he speaks of a precept he b 
given, as " vera, ferma, e inevitabil legge." * 8« 
ger goes still further than this ; for, according I 
him, even the classics themselves are to be judgi 
by these standards and rules. "It seems to m^ 
says Scaliger, "that we ought not to refer even 
thing back to Homer, just aa tliough he were 1 
norm, but Homer himself should be referred to t 
norm."' In the modem classical period somewhi 



^ArteFoetica.p. 158. 



" Muzlo, pp. 8 
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Isiter, these rules weie foand to 
reason : — 



lut during the Renaissance they were accepted ex 
ihedra from classical literature. 
The fonnulatiou of a fixed body of critical 
'ules was not the only result of the Aristotelian 
nfluence. One of the moat important of these, 
results, as has appeared, was the rational justifica-i 
ion of imi^inative literature. With the introducJ 
ion of Aristotle's Poetics into modem Europe the' 
Renaissance was first able to formulate a systematic 
iljeory of _goetry; and it is therefore to the redis- 
/covery of the Poetics that we may be said to owe 
/the foundation of modern criticism. It was on the 
side of Aristotelian ism that Italian criticism had 
its influence on European letters; and that this 
influence was deep and widespread, our study of 
the critical literatures of France and England will 
in part show, The critics with whom we have been 
dealing are not merely dead provincial names; 
they influenced, for two whole centuries, not only 
France and England, but Spain, Portugal, and 
Germany as well. 

/ Literary criticism, in any real sense, did not be- 
Igin in Spain until the very end of the sixteenth , 
/century, and the critical works that then appeared , 
f were wholly based on those of the Italians. Ren- 
gifo's Arte Po4tica JSspaHoia (1592), in so far as it 
1 Pope, Ettay on OritiiAfm, 88. 
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deals with ihe Aeorr of poetiT, is lased im Am* 

tode, 3caliger, and Taiioas Ttaliam aiillwiti cii 
wteoidzng to tLe antfaor s own acknowlwigifnt 
Findana s AiZoK^iAia Amiigma PoOobl (1596) ii 
based on the same aothoritiesw Similazljy riscilw, 
in his TabUiM Pokka* (1616), gires as his anthsri- 
ties lOntumo, Giialdi Cii^Oy Maggi, Kifannlinni, 
CastdTetro, Bobortelli, and his own eotmfarjnss 
Pinciana The sonioes of these and all other wods 
written at this period are Italian; and the fol- 
lowing passage from the Egemplar PoStka^ written 
about 1606 by the Spanish poet Juan de la Caeray 
is a good illustration, not only of the general influ- 
ence of the Italians on Spanish criticism, but of tti0 
high rererence in which the individual ItaUaB 
critics were held by Spanish men of letters : — 

T)e lot piimeros tiene Horacio el poesto. 
En nnineros y estilo soberano, 
Qnal en sa Arte al mnndo es manifesto. 
Eicaligero [i.e. Scaliger] hace el paao llano 
Con general ensefiamiento y gala, 
Lo mismo el docto Cintio [f.e. Giialdi Cintio] y Bipcnua^ 
Maranta^ es egemplar de la Poesia, 
Vida el norte, Pontano* el omamento. 

La hiz Mintomo qoal el sol del dia 

Acoden todoe a colmar sos yasos 

1 Viperano, author of De Poetiea libri tres, Antwerp, 1579. 

* ICaranta, author of LucuttansB Qumstiones, Basle, 1B64. 

* Three writers of the Renaissance bore this name: 6. Fon* 
tano, the famous Italian homanist and Latin poet, who died in 
1003 ; P. Pontano, of Bruges, the author of an Ars Vertificatoria, 
published in 1520; and J. Pontanus, a Bohemian Jesuit, author 
of InstUiUianes Poeticm, first published at Ingolstadt in IBBi, 
and several times reprinted. 
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Al oceano eacro de Stagira [l.«. AristoUe], 
Donde se afinnaD Ids dudosos posoa, 
Se etemiza la trompa y tjema lira." * 

The influence of the Italians waa equally great 

in Germany. From Fabriciua to Opitz, the criti- 

•al ideas of Germany were almost all borrowed, 

directly or indirectly, from Italian sources. Fabri- 

doa in his De Be Poetica (1584) acknowledges hia 

•ndebtedness to Mintumo, Partenio, Pontanus, and 

"tiers, but above all to Scaliger ; and most of the 

•Sritical ideas by which Opitz renovated modem Ger^ 

■Dan literature go back to Italian sources, through 

P^iger, Bousard, and Daniel Heinsius. No better 

poatration of the influence of the Italian cxitics 

■Pon European letters could be afforded than that 

P^en by Opitz's Buck von der detttschen Poeterei* 

' Tte influence of Italian criticism on the critical 

F^rature of France and England will be more or 

p*a treated in the remaining portions of this essay. 

may be noted here, however, that in the critical 

itings of Lessing there is represented the dimaz 

)f the Italian tradition in European letters, espe- 

the side of Aristotelianiam. Shelley repre- 

iSents a similar culmination of the Italian tradition 

His indebtedness to Sidney and Mil- 

> Sedano, Parnato Espahal, Madrid, 1TT4, viil. 40, U. 

" f. Be^hoeller, Opitz' Buck von der Poeterei, 18B8, and 

!, Rantard,und BeiTuiiiS,im6. The first reter- 

;o Ariatotle's Potlia, north of the Alps, ia to be totind in 

'8 Addrtii to Ihe Chriatian ifoblei of the German Nation, 

Scfaosser's DiipuCatioiiei de Tragadia. pabllahed in 1SS9, 

ra before Scaligei's work appeared, is entirelj l»ied OB I 

totle'B Poetio. 
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ton, who represent the Italian lEflueuce in the J 
Elizabethan age, and especially to Tasso, whom h 
continually cites, is very marked. The debt i 
modern literature to Italian criticism is theiefij 
not slight. I n the half century between Vida a 
Caatelvetro, Itiilian criticism formulated 
things : a theory of poetry , a rigid form for tb fl I 
epic, and a rigid form for the drama . These rigid J 
forms for drama and epic governed the creatJTl 
i magination of Europe for two centuries. 
t hen passed aw ay! But while modern testhetio 
for over a century has studied the processes ^ 
art, the theory of poetry, as enunciated by i' 
Italians of the sixteenth century, has not diiOJ 
iahed in value, but has continued to pervade fl 
finer minds of men from that time to thlB. 



III. Rationalism, 

I The rationalistic temper may be obf 
critical literature almost at the very beginningl 
the sixteenth century. This spirit of rationa 
is observable throughout the Renaissance ; andl 
general causes may be looked for in the liberat 
of the human reason by the Renaissance, in t 
growth of tlie sciences and arts, and in the reao- 1 
tion against mediseval sacerdotalism and dogma. \ 
The causes of its development in literary criticism 1 
may be found not only in these but in several other I 
influences of the period. The paganization of cul- 
ture, the growth of rationalistic philosophies, with 
their all-pervading influence on arts and letters, and 
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oreover the influence of Horace's Ars Poetica, 
ifh its ideal of " good sense," all tended to make 
tie element of reason predominate in literature and 
n literary criticism. 
Tn yi_'^°t the three elements which are at the 
tottom of classicism, the imitation of the classics, 
Jie imitation of nature, and the authority of reason, 
nay all be found, B gaaon la for him the final tea t 
f all things : — 



" Semper nutu rationia cant rea." ' 
fhe function of the reason in art is, first, to serve' 

El Btandard In the choice and carrying ont of the 
flwign, a bulwark against the operation of mere 
dance,' and secondly, to moderate the expression 
a poet's own personality and passion, a bul- 
wark against the morhid subjectivity which ia the 
lorror of the classical temperament.^ 

It has been said of Scaliger that he was the first 
modem to establish in a body of doctrine the 
principal consequences of the sovereignty of the 
Koaoa in literature.* That was hardly his aim, and 
Mrtainly not his attainment. But he was, at all 
iventa, one of the first modern critics to af&rm that 
iere is a standard of perfection for each specific 
'ona of literature, to show that this standard may 
le arrived at a priori through the reason, and to 
ttempt a formulation of such standard for each 
iteiaij foim, "Eat in omni rerum genere unum 

1 Pope, 1. 165. 

* Loc. eit., beginning, " Neo te toes inopina regat." 

* Pope, i. 164, beginning, " Ne tamea ah aitniom." 

* lintilliac, in Souvelle Bevite, lav. BiS. 



priinum ac rectum ad cuius turn norraain, turn ratio- 
nem Cffifcera dirigenda amit." ' This, the funda- 
mental asauraption of Scalig;ei-'a Poelks, is also one 
of the basic ideas of classicism. Not only is therS 
a standard, a norm, in every apecies of literature, 
but this norm can be definitely formulated and de- 
fined by means of the reason ; and it is the duty of 
the critic to formulate this norm, and the duty of 
poet to study and follow it without deviatii^ 
from the norm in any way. Even Homer, as we 
have seen, is to be judged according to this stan- 
dard arrived at through the reason. Such a method 
outs off all possibility of novelty of form or eipres- 
sion, and holds every poet, ancient or modern, great ' 
or small, accountable to one and the same standard 
of perfection. 

The growth and influence of rationalism in Ital- 
ian criticism may be best observed by the gradual 
effect which its development had on the eleioent 
of Aristotelianiam. In other words, rationaliam 
changed the point of view according to which the 
Aristotelian canons were regarded in the Italian 
Kenaissance. The earlier Italian critics accepted 
their rules and precepts on the authority of Aria- 
totle alone. Thus Triasino, at the beginning of the 
fifth section of his Poetica, finished in 1549, al- 
though begun about twenty years before, says, "I 
shall not depart from the rulea and precepts of tha 
ancients, and especially Aristotle.'" Somewhat 
later, in 1553, Varchi says, " Reason and Aristotle 
are my two guides." " Here the element of the 
1 BcaUger, Poet. iii. II. > Triasino, 11. 92. > Varchi, p. 600. 
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lasoQ first asserts itself, but there is uo intimation 
lat the Aristotelian canons are in themselves 


ll reason and the Aristotelian rules, and each of . "" 


lese two guirtes is to serve wherever the otJier is 


decade later in Taaso, who says that the defenders -S 


; tne unity of the epic poem have made " a shield 
r the authority of Aristotle, nor do. they lack the 
:ms afforded by the reason ; " ' and similarly, in 




)mmoii reason." ' Here both Tasso and Sidney, 


hile contending that the particular law under dia- 
ission is in itself reasonable, apeak of Aristotle's 
belww and the reason as separate and distinct 
athorities, and fail to show that Aristotle himself 


ased all his preceots upon the reason. In Denores, \ -. 


few years later, the development is carried one \ 
a^ farther in the direction of the ultimate classi- \ 
d attitude, as when he speaks of " reason and \ 
j-istotle's Poetics, which is indeed founded on "T" 
aught save reason."" This ia as far aa Italian! ' 


fiticiam ever went, it was the lunction ot neo- 
fliBSieism in France, as will be seen, to show that L 
ich a phrase as " reason and Aristotle " is a con- 
adiction in itself, that the Aristotelian canons 
ad the reason are ultimately reducible to the same 
ling, and that not only what is in Aristotle will 

^^^k De/enie of Poeay, p. 49. ^^^^H 
^^^^ <jD(tc(>no,I6B7.p. 39v. ^^^^H 
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be found reasonable, but all that reason dictates for 
literary observance will be found in Aristotle. 

Rati nil fl.l ism tirf[[1ii"f"1 r^""— ' '■"■•y i'"p'>rtg"t f 
suits in liter ature and literary cntiriaTn flm-ing tlii^ 
s ixteentli cen tury ^ IIj^ b first place, it tended to 
give the reason a higmf plage in liter i ^tt i TC t-h"" '"'- "f ( 
a gination or sensibility. Poetry, it will be remem- 
bered, was often classified by Renaissance critics 
aa one of the logical sciences ; and nothing could 
be in greater accord with the neo-claasical ideal 
than the assertion of Varchi and others that the 
better logician the poet is, the better be will be aa 
a poet. Sainte-Beuve gives Scaliger the credit of 
having first formulated this theory of literature 
which subordinates the creative imagination and 
poetic sensibility to the reason; ' but the credit or 
discredit of originating it does not belong exclu- 
sively to Scaliger. This tendency toward the apo- 
theosis of the reason was diffused throughout the 
sixteenth century, and does not characterize any in- 
dividual author. The Italian critics of this period 
were the first to formulate the classical ideal that 
the standard of perfection may be conceived of by 
the reason, and that perfection is to be attained 
only by the realization of this standard. 

The rationalistic spirit also tended t/i set fhp mg i^l , 
of disapprobation o n extravagances of any K ort- 
Subjectivity and individualism came to be regarded 
more and more, at least in theory, as out of keep- 
ing with classical perfection. Clearnes s. re3.<»inahlp- 
nesa, sociab leness, were the highest ret^uirements 
1 CauHries du Lvfndi, iii. 41. 




not only as a reasonable bouig, but also as a social 
being, was regarded as the basis of literature. 
Boileau's lines : — 

" Que les vers ne HOieut pas votre ^tcmel eniploi ; i 

Cullicez voa amis, eoyez tiomme de foi ; | 

C'eal peu d'Etre agreable et chamiaut daiw mi llvre, f 
n f aut savoir encoi 



wore anticipated in Berni'a Diaiogo contra i Poeti, 
written in 1626, though not publislied until 1537. 
TliiB charming invective is directed against the 
fashionable literature of the time, and especially 
against all professional poeta. Writing from the 
standpoint of a polished and rationalistic society, 
Bemi lays great stress on the fact that poetry is 
not to be taken too seriously, that it is a pastime,' 
a recreation for cultured people, a mere bagatelle ; ' 
and he professes to despise those who spend all 
their time in writing verses. The vanity, the use- 
lesaness, the extravagances, and the ribaldry of the 
professional poets receive his hearty contempt; 
only those who write verses for pastime merit ap- 
probation. " Are you so stupid," he cries, " as to 
think that I call any one who writes verses a 
poet, and that I regard such men as Vida, Pon- 
tano, Bembo, Sannazaro, as mere poets ? I do 
not call any one a poet, and condemn him as 
finch, unless he does nothing but *vTitB verses, and 
wretched ones at that, and is good for nothing 
else. But the men I have mentioned are not 
I Art Folt. iv. 121. 
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poets by profession."' Here the sentiments 
pressed a,re those of a refilled and social age, 
the age of Louis XIV. no leas than that of Leo X. 
/^ ) The irre ligious charaeter of neo-claasic art ma^ *' 
^ also be regarded as one of the consequences of this 
ratio nalistic temper. The combined effe ct of bu - 
m anism , essentially fpagM(, and rationalism, essen - 
tially ^' cepncal,^ was not favorable to the gro wth 
of religious feeling in litei-ature. Classic ism , the/ 
result of these two tendencies, b ecame more and 
more rationalistic, more and more pagan; and in 
conseq uence, religious poetry in any real sense 
ce ased to flourish wherever the more stnn^n tfonria 
of olassic iam prevailed. In Boileau these tenden- 
cies result in a certain distinct antagonism to the 
very forms of Christianity in literature: — 

" C'est donn bien vainement que nos auteurs d^gus, 
BanniESBQt de leurs Tera ces omeineiis ra^us, 
Fenseut faue agir Dieu, sea Haints et Ees proph^tee, 
Comme cee dieux ^cloa du cerveau des pontes ] 
Mettsnt k cbaque pas le lectenr ea euFer ; 
N'oflrent rieu qu'Aatarotb, Belz^butli, Lucifer. 
De la foi d'un cbreUen les myst^rea terribles 
D'omemeoB ^ga;^ ne aont point susceptibles ; 
L'^vangile k I'eaprit n'offre de touB c6l4s 
Que penitence i. fairs et lourmeoE mSrit4a ; 
Et de voB Sctions le melange coupabie 
Meme i. sea v^rit^s donne Toir de la fable." ■ 

1 Berni, p. 349. 

*Art Pott, Hi. 193. Cf. Drydon, Diioourse on SaHrt, In 
Works, ziU. 33 tg. 



CHAPTER VI 

BOMAimO ELEMENTS IN ITALIAN 0BITI0I8M 

In the Italian critical literature of the sixteentk 
century there are to be found the germs of ro- 
mantic as well as classical criticism. The develop- 
ment of romanticism in Renaissance criticism is 
due to various tendencies, of ancient, of medisBval, 
and of modem origin. The ancient element is | 
i.Platonism; the mediaeval elements are Christian- 
v.ity, and the influence of the literary forms and 
the literary subject-matter of the Middle Ages;| 
and the modem elements are the growth of na-l 
^ tional life and national literatures, and the oppo-| 
sition of modern philosophy to Aristotelianism. 

I. The Ancient Somantic Element 

As the element of reason is the predominant 
feature of neo-classicism, so the element of im- 
agination is the predominant feature of roman- 
ticism; and according as the reason or the im- 
'. agination predominates in Renaissance literature, 
there results neo-classicism or romanticism, while 

!the most perfect art finds a reconciliation of both 
elements in the imaginative reason. According 

166 
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to the faculty of reason, when niade the basis 
literature, the post is, as it were, held down to 
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earth, and art becomes the mere reasoned expres-/ 
aion of the truth of life. By the faculty of iiii-| 
agination, the poet is made to create a new worli 
of his own, — a world In which his genius is ii& 
to mould whatever its imagination takes hold oi 

iThis romantic doctrine of the freedom of geniaa 
of inspiration and the power of imagination, ix 
BO far as it forms a part of Renaissance critioiBnaj 
owes its origin to Platonism. The influence 
the Platonic doctrines among the humanists istS 
already been alluded to. Plato was regarded by 
them as their leader in the struggle against medi' 
EBvalism, scholasticism, and Ariatotelianism, The 
Aristotelian dialectic of the Middle Ages appealed 
ejcclusively to the reason; Platonism gave oppo^ 
tunities for the imagination to soar to vague ana 
sublime heights, and harmonize with the diviaB 
I mysteriea of the universe. As regards poetry and 
imaginative literature in general, the critics of &t 
Benaissance appealed from the Plato of the fle- 
pvblic and the Laws to the Plato of the Ion, 
,Phadrus, and the Symposium. Beauty being 
Hubiect-matter of art, Plato's praise of beauty 
transferred by the Renaissance to poetry, and 
praise of the philosopher was transferred to 

The_Aristotelian doctrine d efines beauty accoi 
iog to its relations to_ the ^5t£rnd_world ; that 
poet ry is' an imitation, of- nature, expressed in g( 
eral terms. The Platonic doctrine, on t' 
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traiy, ia concerned with poetry, or beauty, in ao 
far as it concerns the poet's own nature j that ia, 
the poet is divinely inspired and is a creator like 
God. Pracastoro, as has been seen, maies the Pla- 
tonic rapture, the delight in the true and essential 
beauty of things, tlie tme tests of poetic power. 

' In introducing this V latouic ideal of poetic beauty 
into_modem literary_erilici3m,.he definea and dis- 
tmguiahgs poetry acco rding t o a subj^ective crite- 
rjpTi; anil it ia ag pordiji^ tO wbet.bpr thp objective 
or the subjective conception of art i s insist ed upon, 
that w e ha ve' tbe classic spirit or the romantic 
jipirit.. The extreme romanticists, like the Schle- 
gels and their contemporaries in Germany, entirely 
eliminate the relation of poetry to the external 
world, and in this extreme form romanticism be- 
comes identified with the exaggerated subjective 
idealism of Ficbte and Schelling. The extreme 
claasicista entirely eliminate the poet's personality ; 
that is, poetry is merely reasoned expression, a 
perfected expression of what all men can see in 
nature, for the poet has no more insight into life 
— no more imagination — than any ordinary, judi- 
cious person. 

The effects of this Platonic element upon Kenais- 
sauce criticism were various. In the first place, it 
was through the Platonic influence that the relation 

f- of beauty to poetry was first made prominent.' Ac- 
cording to Scaliger, Tasao, Sidney, another world of 
beauty is created by the poet, — a world that 
possesses beauty in its perfection as this world 
iDeSauctUiU.lSiljj. 
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never can. The reason alone leaves do plac 
beauty; and accordingly, for the neo-clas si cists, i 
waa ultimately restcicted to moral and psychologi- 
cal observation. Moreover, Platonism raised the 
question of the freedom of genius and of the im:^- 
nation. Of all men, only the poet, aa Sidney and 
others pointed out, is bound down and reatrictedjiy j 
no laws. But if poetry ia a matter of inspiration, 
how can it be called an art ? If genius alone suf- 
fices, what need is there of study and artifice? 
jFoc the extreme romanticists of this period, genlua 
alone was accounted sufficient to produce the great- 
est works of poetry ; for the extreme classicists, 
studious and labored art unaided by genius fulfilled 
all the functions of poetic creation; but most c 
the critics of the sixteenth century seem to bai 
agreed with Horace that genius, or an inborn apt 
tude, is necessary to begin with, but that it need 
art and study to regulate and perfect it. Geninj 
3annot suffice without restraint and cultivation. 

Scaliger, curiously, re conciles-bo th classic an d" 
lom antic element s! The poet, according to Scaliger, 
ia inspired, is in fact a creator like God ; but poetry 
ia an imitation (that is, re-creation) of nature, ac- 
cording to certain fixed rules obtained from the 
observation of the anterior expression of nature in 
great art. It is these rules that make poetry f 
art; and these rules form a distinct neo-clasaic e" 
ment imposed on the Aristotelian doctrine. 



II. MedicBval Elements 

The Middle Af;ea contributed to the poetio 
ideal of the Benaissance two elements: rnmantin ; 
t hemes and the Christian spiri t. The forms and ' ~ 
subjects of mediEeval literature are distinctly ro- 
mantic. Dante'a Divine Com& lv is an allegorical 
TiBion; it' is almost unique in form, and has no 
olassioal prototype.' The tendpncy of Fetrarchis m 
was also in the direction of romanticiam. Its 
"conceits " and its subjectivity led to an tmclassical 
extrayagance of thought and exptesaion; and the 
Petrarchiatic isfluance made lyr ic poetry, an d ac- 
cordingly tfa n r.rititiJRm of lyrin post.ry, ninrn rnmnn- 
tic than any other form of literature ot lite rary 
c riticism during the period of claaaicism . It ifas 
^r this rea son that there wfi.n littlp lyririwrn in t.Ti n 
c lasaical period , not only in France, but wherever 
the classic temper predominated. The themes of 
the romanxi are alao medieval and romantic ; but 
while they are medieval contributions to literature,' 
they became contributions to literary criticism 
only after the growth of national life and the de- 
velopment of the feeling of nationality, both dis- 
tinctly modern. 

Some refejenoe haa already been made to the 
paganization of culture by the humanists. But 
with the growth of that revival of Christian aen- 
-timent which led to the Keformation, there were 
numerous attempts to reconcile Christianity with 



jan pAiltnre.' Such men as Ficino and Picode] 
iliraudola attempted to harmonize Christianity ai 
Platonic philosophy ; and i mder the preat patron 
IptterH, Pope Lpo Y., there were yai-ious attem p 



to h armonize Christianity with tht> classic spirit 
l iteratur e. In such poems as Vida's Christiad a 
Sannazaro'a De ParUi Vl'rginia, Christianity is « 
ered with the drapery of pag;anism or classicism, 
The first reaction against this pa^anization of oa 
s been seen, effected by Savonarol( 



Thia re action was reinforced, in the next centa ij 
by the influence and authority of the Council 



Trent ; and after the middle of the sixteenth c 



t ury the Ulinstian ideal plavB a prominent pa i 



in literary ciiticism . The spirit of both Gira 
Cintio and Minturno is distinctly Christian, Fi 
Giraldi t he romanzi are Christian, and Jience sup 
rior to the classical epics. He allows the introdu 
tinn of paffan iieitip<J nnly ifitin epTTis" dua.ling wii 
-'i the ancient classical siihjpf.tH ; b ut Tasso got 



h ave anything to do w it:>i tht^m According 1 
Taaso, the heroes of an heroic poem must be Chrii 
tian knights, and the poem itself must deal with 
true, not a false, religion. The subject is not to l 
connected with any article of Christian faith ( 
dogma, because that was fixed by the Council < 
Trent ; but paganism in any form is altogether ui 
fit for a modern epic. Tasso even goes so far as t 
assert that piety shall be numbered among tl 
virtues of the knightly heroes of epic poetr 
1 SymondB, ii. 470. 
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At the same time also, Lorenzo Gainbara wrote 
wort, De Perfecta Poeseos Batione, t« prove tliat it 
is essential for every poet to exclude from his 
poema, not only everything that is wicked or ob- 
scene, but also everything that is fabulous or that 
deals with pagan divinities.' It was to this re li- 
gious reaction that we owe the Chi-jg^'a" pnptry nf 



Tasso, Du Bartas, and Spenser . But humania m ' 
was strong, and rationalism was rife ; and the. r e- 
ligious revival was hardly more than temporar y. 
Ifeo- claBsicism throughout Europe was essentially i 
pagwi. 

Ill, Modern Elements 

The literature of the Middle Ages eonatitutea, as 
it were, one vast body of European literature ; only 
with the Renaissance did di stinctly nat ional litera- 
t iireB Spring into existence . Nationalism as well as 
individualism was subsequent to the Renaissance; 
and it was at this period tliat the growth of a 
national literature, of national life, — in a word, 
patriotism in its widest sense, — was first effected. 

The lingu istic discussions and controversies of 
the s ixteenth century prepared the way for a high er j 
a ppreciation of national languages and literatur es. 
These controversies on the comparative merits of 
the classical and vernacular tongues had begun in 
the time of Dante, and were continued in the six- 
teenth century by Bembo, Castiglioiie, Varchi, Muzio, 
Tolomei, and many others; and in 1564 Salviati 
summed up the Italian side of the question in an 
1 Bttillet, ill. TO. 
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^^^^H oration in which he asserted that the Tuscan, or, as 
^^^^f he called it, the Florentine langua^ and the Flor- j 
H entine literature are vastly superior to any other 

■ language or literature, whether ancient or modem. 

I However extravagant this claim may appear, the 

I mere fact that Salviati made such a claim at all is 

I enough to give him a place worthy of serious coa- 

L sideration in the history of Italian llteiature. The i 

^^^^B other side of the controversy finds its extreme^ 
^^^^B expression in a treatise of Cello Calcagnini t 
^^^^H dressed to Giraldi Cintio, in which the hope K 
^^^^H expressed that the Italian language, and all 1 
^^^^H literature composed in that language, would 1 
^^^^B ahsolutely ahandoned by the world.' 
^^^^^ I !• In Giraldi Cintio we find the first traces of pui 
r ' Inational criticism. His purpose, in writing t 

I (discourse on the romanzi, was primarily to c 

W ■ V&.Tiosto, whom he had known personally In ] 

' yonth. The point of view from which he atarta | 

;hat the romaiizi constitute a new form of poen 
if which Aristotle did not know, and to ' 
.erefore, Aristotle's rules do not apply. C 
igarded the romantic poems of Ariosto and ] 
'do hoth as national and as Christian works ; i 
Italian literature is thus for the first time critioa 
distinguished from classical literature i; 
language, religion, and nationality. I 
discourse there is no apparent desire either to t 
derrate or to disregard the Poetics of Aristotle ; 
fact was simply that Aristotle had not known t 
poems which deal with many actions of many mei 

1 Tiraliosclii, fU. 1559. 
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and hence it Trould be absurd to demand that such 
poems should conform to his rules. The romamci 
deal with phaaes of poetry, and phases of life, 
which Aristotle could not be expected to understand. 
A similar feeling of t >in (listinpt. imhlnnallij nf 
Italian litera ture is to be found in Tiiany of t.h w 



p refaces of the Italian comedies of this pprinH 
Lasca, in the preface of t.hp Sirfij/n (.• 1 -qK.i\ aayo 
that " Aristotle and Horace knew their own time s. . 
buroura are not the same at al l. We have other 
nranners, anotlier religion, and another mode of 
life ; and it is therefore necessary to make come- 
di/a after a different fashion." As early as 1534, 

LAIretino, in the prologue of his Cortegiana, warned 
lis audience "not to be astonished if the comic 
Ityle is not observed in the manner required, for 
we live after a different fashion in modern Rome 
than they did in ancient Athens." Similarly, trelli, 
in the dedication of the Sporta (1543), justifies the 
use of language not to be found in the gi'eat sources 
ian speech, on the ground that "language, 
with all other natural things, continually 

jLO-fundamon- 
is in 1"!^ d'Beonrag on 




s upreme authority . Neither Salviati, who had 
rated the Italian language above all others, nor 
Calcagnini, who had regarded it as the meanest of 



B Irani Italian, comic proioguea may 
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all, had understood the discussion of tlie impi 
tance of the Tuscan tongue to be concerned witS 
the question of Aristotle's literary supremacy. It 
was simply a national question — a question as to the 
national limits of Aristotle's authority, just as was 
the case in the several controversies connected with 
Tasso, Dante, and Guarini's Pastor Fido} Castel- 
vetro, in his commentary on the Poetics, differs 
from Aristotle on many occasions, and does not 
hesitate even to refnte him. Yet his reverence for 
Aristotle is great ; his sense of Aristotle's supreme ' 
authority is strong; and on one occasion, where 
Horace, Quintilian, anil (Jicero seem to differ from 
Aristotle, Castelvetro does not hesitate to assert 
that they could not have seen the passage of the 
Poetics in question, and that, in fact, they did not 
thoroughly understand the true constitution of a 
poet.^ 

The opposition to Aristotelianism among the 
humanists has already been alluded to. TEis op - 
po sition increased more and more with the de velop- •{ 
nient of modern philosophy . In 1536 Ramus had 
attacked Aristotle's authority at Paris. A few 
years later, in 1543, Ortensio Landi, who h 
at the Court of France for some time, published 1 
Paradoasi, in which it is contended that the ^ 
which pass under the name of Aristotle are i 
really Aristotle's at all, and that Aristotle himst 
was not only an ignoramus, but also the most i 
lanous man of his age. " We have, of our < 
aocord," he says, "placed our necks under the yol 
^ Fofituu), p. l&l tq, ^ Foetiea, p. 3 
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patting that vile beast of an Aristotle on a throne, 
and depending on his conclusiotis as if lie were an 
oracle." ' It is the philosophical authority of Aris- 
totle that Land! is attacking. His attitude is not 
that of a humanist, for Cicero and Boccaccio do not 
receive more respectful treatment at hia hands than 
Aristotle does. Landi, despite bis mere eccentrici- 
tiea, represents the growth of modern free t.hnuglit: , 



ana the ajit^onism of i 
toteiianism 

The literary opposition and the philosophical op- 
position to Aristotelianism may be said to meet in 
Francesco Patrizzi, and, in a less degree, in Gior- ,^ 
dano Bruno. Patrizzi's bitter Antiperipateticiam is ' 
to be seen in his Nova de Universis Philosopkia |'. 
(1691), in which the doctrines of Aristotle are 
shown to be false, inconsistent, and even opposed ' 
to the doctrines of the Catholic Church. His liter-' 
ary antagonism to Aristotle is shown in his remark- 
able work, Delia Poetica, published at Ferrara in L 
1686. This work is divided into two parts, — the first 
historical, La Deca Istoriale, and the second contro- 
versial, Iai Deca Dispv-tata. In the historical sec- 
tion he attempts to derive the norm of tiie differ- 
ent poetic forms, not from one or two great works 
as Aristotle had done, but from the whole history 
of literature. It is thus the first work in modem 
times to attempt the philosophical study of literary 
history, and to trace out the evolution of literary 
forms. The second or controversial section is di- 
reeted against the Poetics of Aristotle, and in part 
t Paradosti, Venetia, 154,'i, ii. 29. 
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also against the critical doctrines of Torqu 
Tasso. In this portion of his work Patrizzi seta 
to demonBtrate — per ieloria, e per ragioni, e 
autoritd, de' grandi antkhi — that the accepted 
cal opinions of his time were without foundatii 
and the Poetics of Aristotle himself he esMti 
as obscure, inconsistent, and entirely unworthy 
credence. 

inism to the critical doctriniw 



Ai'istotle is to be found in passages scattered 



and there throughout the works of Giordano Bra 



In the first dialogue of the Uroici J*'arori, pnbl 
at London in 1586, while Bruno was visiting 
e expresses his contempt for the mere 



l Ets by the rules of Ari3totl e'» *% 



an ts who 

Poetics. His contention is that there are as many 
sorts of poets as tiier^ fljfi hTU!B.a,D 3entimenta_a nd 
i deas, and that poets, so far from being subservi ent 
•"T Q..ruIe.° rprfl Migi^nplfpa rcnlly f ^e authors of all ' 
cr itical do gma^ Those who attack the great poeto 
whose works do not accord with the rules of Aris- 
totle are called by Bruno stupid pedants and beasts. 
The gist of his argument may be gathered- from the ■ 
following passage : 

" Tams. Thou doat well conclude that poeti? is not t 
in rules, or only slightly and accidentally so ; tlie rules 4 
derived from the poetry, and there are aa many Idnda n 
BortB of true rules aa there are kinds and aorta ot true p 

CiQ, How then are the true poets to be known ? 

Tans. By the ainging of their verses ; in that a 
they give delight, or they odity, or they edify and d 
together. 
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To whom then are the rules ot Aristotle useful ? 
Ixne. To him who, unlike Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, and 
others, could not sing without the rules of Aristotle, and 
who, huTiug no Muse of his own, would coquette with that 
of Homer."' 

A Bimilar antE^ opiam to Aristotle a nrl a mmJlar 
litefajy Individualisni are to be found in a much 
la ter work by lieaedetto Fioretrt; ! ^ who utkIbf t he 
pseadonym of Ud euo Nlsieli publiabed the five Yo l- 
omes ot his I^ogiH7iasmi Poetici between 1620 and - 
1639." J ust be fore the close of the aixteen th cen- 
tury, howeyer, the Poetics had obtained an arde nt 
de fender agaipat such attacks ia the nerann of 
FranBcac o Buonami ci, in his Discorsi Poetici; and 
three years later, in 16QQ, Faustino 3" "'"'" piiblUhcfi ■ 
a similar defence of A ristotle. T he attacks o n , 
Anstotle's literar y dictatorship werp "f littil" •""■■' ; 
it was hardly n ecessar y (ivp. n fipHnfPTifi Tiini For tw o 
denturies to com e he was to rcig" R^^prcTni. nn t-.hc 
c ontinent oi' Europe; and in Ital y t>iiq anprprip"y 
■was hardly dis turbed until th " days nf finldnni 
ana Met aataaio. 

I Opere, ii. 316 (WilliBms'a tFanslation). 
s C/. the diverae upiuious of Tirahoaehi, viii. S16, and Hallam, 
Z4t.o/ Europe, pt. lU. oh. 7. 
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CHAPTER I 

THB CHAKAGTBB AlfD DETELOPIVTEirT OF 

csmciSM m the sixteenth centuhy 

Literary criticism in France, while beginning 
somewhat later than in Italy, preceded the birth of 
criticism in England and in Spain by a number of 
years. Critical activity in nearly all the coimtriea 
of western Europe seems to have been ushered in 
by the translation of Horace's Ara Poetica into the 
vernacular tongues. Critical activity in Italy be- 
gan with Dolce'a Italian version of the Ars Poetica 
in 1635; in France, with the French version of 
Pelletier in 1545; in England, with the English 
version of Drant in 1567; and in Spain, with the 
Spanish veraiona of Espinel and Zapata in 1591 and 
1692, respectively. Two centuries of literary dis- 
cussion had prepared the way for criticism in Italy ; 
and lacking this period of preparation, French criti- 
cism during the sixteenth century was necessarily 
of a much more practical character than that of 
Italy during the same age. The critical works of 
France, and of England also, were on the whole 
designed for those whose immediate intention it 
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■was to write verge themselves. The disintereata 
and philosophic treatment of ffistbetie problem 
wholly aside from all practical considerations, chi 
acterized much of the critical activity of the Ita 
Renaissance, hut did not become general in Frai 
until the next century. For this ; 
French and English sections of this essay, it v 
be necessary to deal with various rhetorical s 
metrical questions which in the Italian sectia 
could he largely disregarded. In these mattera, as i| 
the more general questions of criticism, it will be see 
that sixteenth-century Italy furnished the souk 
of all the accepted critical doctrines of wester 
Europe. The comparative number of critical work 
in Italy and in France is also noteworthy. Whil 
those of the Italian Renaissance may be counted b 
the score, the literature of France during the wj 
teenth century, exclusive of a few purely rhetorici 
treatises, hardly offers more than a single doze 
It is evident, therefore, that the treatment 
French criticism must be more limited in exte 
than that of Italian criticism, and somewhat diSe 
ent in character. 

The literature of the sixteenth century in I 
is divided into two almost equal parts by " 
Bellay's Defense et Illustration de la Langue J 
gaise, published in 1549. In no other country < 
Europe is the transition from the Middle Ages to 
the Renaissance so clearly marked as it is in rrance 
by this single book. With the invasion of Italy I 
the army of Charles VIII. in 1494, the influence q 
Italian art, of Italian learning, of Italian poet 



liad received its first impetus in France. But over 
half a century was to elapae before the effects of 
this influence upon the creative literature of France 
was universally and powerfully fslt. During this 
period the activity of Budteus, Erasmus, Dolet, and 
numerous other French and foreign humaiiista 
strengthened the cause aud widened the influence 
of the New Learning. But it is only with the birth 
of the Pl^iade that modern French literature may 
be said to have begun. lu 1549 Du Bellay'a 
Defense, the manifesto of the new school, appeared. 
Bonsard's Odes were published in the nest year; 
and in 1552 Jodelle inaugurated French tragedy 
with liis Cliopdtre, and first, as Eonsard said, 
" Franyoisemeiit elianta la greeque tragSdie." 

The Difenae therefore marks a distinct epoch in the 
critical as well as the creative literature of France. 
The critical works that preceded it, if they may be 
called critical in any real sense, did not attempt to 
do more than formulate the conventional notions of 
rhetorical and metrical structure common to the 
French poets of the later Middle Ages. The 
Pl^iade itself, as will be more clearly understood 
later, was also chiefly concerned with linguistic and 
rhetorical reforms ; and as late as 1680 Montaigne 
could Bay that there were more poets in France 
than judges and interpreters of poetry.' The crea- 
tive reforms of the Pl^iade lay largely in the direc- 
tion of the formation of a poetic language, the 
introduction of new genres, the creation of new 
1 Euuii, I. 36. 
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rhythmB, and the imitation of classical I 
But with the imitation of classical literature t. 
came the renewal of the ancient subjects of inepita- 
tion; and from this there proceeded a high and 
dignified conception of the poet's office. Indee 
many of the more general critical ideas of 1 
Pleiads spring from the desire to justify the f 
tion of poetry, and to magnify its importai 
new school and its epigones dominate the second 
half of the sixteenth century ; and as the first half 
of the century was practically unproductive of criti- 
cal literature, a history of French Benaisss 
criticism is hardly more than an account of t 
poetic theories of the Pl^iade. 

The series of rhetorical and metrical treafcisea 
that precede Du Bellaj's Difetise begins with L'Art 
de dictier et de fere changons, balades, virelats et 
rottdeaulie, written by the poet Euatache Deschamps 
in 1392, over half a century after the similar work 
of Antonio da Tempo in Italy.^ Toward the close 
of the fifteenth century a work of the same nature, 
the Fleur de RMtorique, by an author who refers to 
himself as L'lnfortun^ seems to have had some 
influence on later treatises. Three works of t 
sort fall within the first half of the aixteen,th cei 
tury: the Grand et vrai Art depleine Bh&torique < 
Pierre Fabri, published at Rouen in 1621 ; 
Rhitorique metrifiie of Gracien du Pont, pnblia 
at Paris in 1539; and the Art Poitique of Thi 
Sibilet, published at Paris in 1548. The sect 
e LauglolB, De AHibui AAelorC 
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part of Fabri's RkUorique deals with questions of 
versification — of rhyme, rhythm, and the complex 
metrical form of such poets as Cretin, Meschinot, 
and Molinet, in whom Pasquier found prou de rime 
et Equivoque, mais pen de raison. As the Rkitorique 
of Fabri is little more than an amplification of 
the similar work of L'lnfortun^, so the work of 
Gracien du Pont is little more than a reproduc- 
tion of Fabri'a. Gracien du Pont is still chiefly 
intent on rime &quivoqu6e, rime entrelac&e, rime 
retrograde, rime concatenie, and the varioua other 
medifeval complexities of versification. SibUet's 
Art Pokique ia more interesting than any of its 
predecessors. It was published a year before 
the Defense of Du Eellay, and discusses many 
of the new genres which the latter advocates. 
Sibilet treats of the sonnet, which had recently 
been borrowed from the Italians by Mellin de 
Saint-Gelais, the ode, which had just been employed 
by Pelletier, and the epigram, as practised by 
llarot The eclogue is described as "Greek by 
invention, Latin by usurpation, and French by imi- 
tation." But one of the most intereating passages 
in Sibilet'a boot is that in which the French moral- 
ity is compared with the classical drama. This 
passage eshibits perhaps the earliest trace of the 
influence of Italian ideas on French criticism; it 
vrill be discussed later in connection with the dra- 
matic theories of this period. 

It is about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
tben, that the influence of Italian criticism is first 
visible. The literature of Italy was f^aA with 
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avidity in France. Many educated young French- 
men travelled in Italy, and several Italian men of.^ 
letters viaited France. Girolamo Mnzio travellsc 
in France in 1524, and again in 1530 with Giu 
Cammillo.' Aretino mentions the fact that a Vift 
cenzo Maggi was at the Court of France in 154% 
but it has been doubted whether this was 1 
author of the commentary on the Poetics.^ In 154^ 
after the completion of the two last parts of bij 
Poetica, dedicated to the Bishop of Arraa, TrissiiW 
made a tour about France.' Nor must we for^ 
the number of Italian scholars called to Paris tii; 
Francis I.' The literary relations between 
two countries do not concern us here ; but it is n 
insignificant fact that the great literary reformfl d 
the Pl^iade should take place between 1548 a 
1550, the very time when critical activity fiirt 
received its great impetus in Italy. This Italian 
influence is jngt becoming apparent in SibUet, lot 
whom the poets between Jean le Maira do BelgM. 
and Clement Marot are the chief models, but w 
is not wholly averse to the moderate innovaticni 
derived by France from classical antiquity and t 
Italian Itenaissance. 

M. Bruneti^re, in a very suggestive chapter i 

his History of French Criticism, regards the I 

■ fense of Du Bellay, the Poetics of Scaliger, and ti 

Art Poitique of Vauquelin de la Fresnaj 

moat important critical works in France duiia] 
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the sixteenth century.^' It may indeed be said that 
Du Bellay'a Defense (1549) is not in any true sense 
a work of literary criticism at all ; that Sealiger's 
Poetics (1661) is the work, not of a French critic, 
but of an Italian humanist ; and that Vauquelin'a 
Art Poitique (not published until 1605), ho far as 
any influence it may have had is concerned, does 
not belong to the sixteenth century, and can hardly 
be called important. At the same time these three 
■works are interesting documents in the literary 
history of Prance, and represent three distinct 
18 in the development of French criticism in 
the sixteenth century. Dii Bellay'a work marts I 
the beginning of the introduction of classical ideals, i 
into French literature ; Sealiger's work, while writ- ' 
ten by an Italian and in Latin, waa composed and 
published in France, and marks the introduction 
of the Aristotelian canons into French criticism; 
and Vauquelin's work indicates the sum of critical 
ideas which France had gathered and accepted in I 
tte sixteenth century, 

With Du Bellay's DSfense et Illustration de la\ 
^^•ctngue fran^aise (1549) modern literature and 
aodem criticism in France may be aaid to begin, i 
ytxa Difense is a monument of the influence of ■ 
Italian upon French literary and linguistic criti- 
'tn. The purpose of the book, as its title implies, 
to defend the French language, and to indicate 
"in means by which it can approach more closely 
** dignity and perfection. The fundamental con- 
tention of Du Bellay is, first, that the French 
1 Biunstitra, 1. 13. 
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language is capable of attaining perfection ; and, 
secondly, that it can only hope to do so by imitate 
lug Greek and Latin. This thesis is propoimded 
and proved in the first book of the Defense; and 
the second book ia devoted to answering the ques- 
tion : By what specific means ia thia perfection, 
based on the imitation of the perfection of &'0^ 
and Latin, to be attained by the French tongue! 
Da Bellay contends that as the diversity of I 
giiage among the different nations is ascribablB 
entirely to the caprice of men, the perfection 
any tongue is due exclusively to the diligsnee a 
artifice of those who use it. It is the duty, the» 
fore, of every one to set about consciously to improv^ 
his native speech. The Latin tongue was not a' 
ways as perfect aa it was in the days of Virgil a 
Cicero ; and if these writers had regarded langu^i 
as incapable of being polished and enriched, or ii 
they had imagined that their language could onlj 
be perfected by the imitation of their own natioud 
predecessors, Latin would never have arrived at i 
higher state of perfection than that of Ennius a 
Crassus. But as Virgil and Cicero perfected Latil 
by imitating Greek, so the French tongue can onl; 
be made beautiful by imitating Greek, Latin, i 
Italian, all of which have attained a certain a 
of perfection.^ 

At the same time, two things must be guard 
against. The French tongue cannot be improved ! 
merely translating the classic and Italian tongi 
Translation, has its value in popularizing ideas ; I 
* Cf. Hoiaoe, Ats Poet. 63 «j. 
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by mere translation no language or literature can 
hope to attain perfection. Nor ia a mere bald imita- 
tion sufficient ; but, in Dii Bellay'a oft-cited phraae, 
the beautieB of these foreign tongues " must be con- 
verted into blood and nourishment. " ' The clasaics 
have "blood, nerves, and bones," while the older 
French writers have merely "skin and color,"* 
The modern French writer should therefore dis- 
miss with contempt the older poets of Prance, and 
set about to imitate the Greeks, Latins, and Italians. 
He ahoiild leave off composing rondeaux, ballades, 
virelays, and such iptceries, which corrupt the taste 
of the French language, and serve only to show its 
ignorance and poverty ; and in their stead he should 
employ the epigram, which mingles, in Horaoe'a 
words, the profitable with the pleasant, the tearful 
elegy, in imitation of Ovid and Tibullus, the ode, 
one of the sublimest forma of poetry, the eclogue, in 
imitation of Theocritus, Virgil, and Sannazaro, 
and the beautiful sonnet, an Italian invention no 
less learned than pleasing.' Instead of the morality 
and the farce, the poet should write tragedies and 
comedies ; he should attempt another Iliad or 
.^neid for the glory and honor of France. This 
is the gist of Du Bellay's argument in so far as it 
deals in general terms with the French language 
and literature. The sis or seven concluding chap- 
ters treat of more minute and detailed eiueations of 
language and versification. Du Bellay advises the 
adoption of classical words as a means of enriching 
the French tongue, and speaks with favor of the 
Difen*«, I. T. ^Ibid. ii, 2. * Ibid. 11, 1. 
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use of rhymeless verse in imitation of the claaaio 
The Difense ends with an appeal to the reader e 
I to fear to go and despoil Greece and Eome of thair 
' treasurea for the benefit of French poetry.' 

From thia analysis it will be seen that the De- 
fense is really a philological polemic, belonging to 
the same claaa as the long series of Italian discus- 
aions on the vulgar tongue which begins witi 
Dante, and which includes the works of Bemba 
Caatiglione, Varehi, and others. It ia, as a Trene 
critic has said, a combined pamphlet, defence, i 
arapoetioa;* but it is only an ars poelica in so £ 
as it advises the French poet to employ cert 
poetic forms, and treats of rhythm and rhyme infl 
concluding chapter or two. But curiously e 
the source and inspiration of Du Bellay's work hati 
never been pointed out. The actual model of tm 
Difense was without doubt Dante's De Vulgaji 
Eloqaio, which, in the Italian version of Trissino, 
had been given to the world for the first time in 
1529, exactly twenty years before the D6fen»e. 
The two works, allowing for the difference in time 
and circumstance, resemble each otlier closely in 
spirit and purpose as well as in contents and de- 
sign. Du Bellay's work, like Dante's, is divided 
into two books, each of which is again divided into 
about the same number of chapters. The first book 
of both works deals with language in general, and 
the relations of the vulgar tongue to the ancient 
and modem languages; the second book of bot^ 
works deals with the particolar practices of t 
1 CJ. Vida, In Pope, 1. 167. 
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■vulgar tongue concerning which each author is 
arguing. Both works begin with a somewhat 
Bunilar theory of the origin of language ; both 
works close with a discussion of the versificatioa of 
the vernacular. The purpose of both books is the 
justification of the vulgar tongne, and the consid- 
eration of the means by which it can attain per- 
fection ; the title of De Vnlgari Eloqnio might be 
applied with equal force to either treatise. The 
Difense, by this justification of the French language 
on rational if not entirely cogent and consistent 
grounds, prepared the way for critical activity in 
France; and It is no insignificant fact that the first 
critical work of modern France should have been 
based on the first critical work of modem Italy. 
Thirty years later, Henri Estienne, in his Pricel- 
letice du Langage franipis, could assert that French 
is the best language of ancient or modem times, 
just as SaJviati in 1564 had claimed that preSmi- 
nent position for Italiau.' 

It is not to be expected that so radical a break 
with the national traditions of France as was im- 
plied by Da Bellay's innovations would be left 
nnheeded by the enemies of the Pl^iade. The an- 
iwer came soon, in an anonymoiis pamphlet, enti- 
tled Le Quintil Horalian. sur la Difenne et Illustration 
ie la Langue fran^oise. Until a very few years ago, 
ihis treatise was ascribed to a disciple of Marot, 
Charles Fontaine. But in 1883 an autograph letter 
\£ Fontaine's wag discovered, in which he strenu- 
niBly denies the authorship of the Quintil HaraHan ; 
1 Cf. I. Taseo, xxlii. ST. 
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and more recent researclies have shown pretty cod- 
clusively that the real author was a friend of Fon- 
taine's, Eaithelemy Aneau, head of the College of 
Lyons.' The Quinlit Horatian was first published 
in 1550, the year after the appearance of the Di- 
fense} The author ioforms us that he had trans- 
lated the whole of Horace's Ars Poetica into 
French verse "over twenty years ago, before Pelle- 
tier or any one else," that is, between 1625 and 
1530.* This translation was never published, but 
fragments of it are cited in the Qaintil HoratmH' 
The pamphlet itself takes up the arguments of Du 
Bellay step by step, aud refutes them. The author 
finds fault with the constructions, the metaphora, 
and the neologisms of Du Bellay. Aneau's tem- 
perament was dogmatic and pedagogic; his judg- 
ment was not always good ; and modern French 
critics cannot forgive him for attacking Du Bellay'3 
use of such a word as patrie. 

But it is not entirely just to speak of the Quintil 
Horatian, in the words of a modern literary histo- 
rian, as full of futile and valueless criticisms. The 
author's minute linguistic objections are often hy- 
percritical, but his work represents a natural reaction 
against the Pelade. His chief censure of the De- 
fense was directed against the introduction of clas- 
sical and Italian words into the French language. 
"Est-ee 14 defense et illustration," he exclaims, " ou 

1 H. Cbamard, " Le Date et B'Aatenr da Qointil £ 
in tbe Semte d'Histoire UtUratra de la France, 1898, i 
'Ibid.y.Siiq. 
'Ibid.Y.W; 63,11.1. 
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plus tost offense et d^nigratioa ? " He charges 
the Pldiade with liaving contemned the classics of 
French poetry ; the new school advocated the dis- 
use of the complicated metrical forms merely be- 
cause they were too difficult. The aoonet, the ode, 
and the elegy he dismisses as useless innovations. 
The object of poetry, according to Horace, is to 
gladden and please, while the eiegy merely saddens 
and brings tears to the eyes. " Poetry," he says, 
"is like painting; and as painting is intended to 
fill us with delight, and not to sadden us, so the 
mournful elegy is one of the meanest forms of 
poetry." Aneau is unable to appreciate the high 
and sublime conception of the poet's office which 
the PMiade first introduced into French literature; 
for him the poet is a mere versifier who amuses his 
audience. He represents the general reaction of 
t^e national spirit against the classical innovations 
of the Fl^iade; and the QiiitUil Horaliaix may there- 
fore be called the last representative work of the 
older school of poetry. 

It was at about this period that Aristotle's Poetics \ 
first influenced French criticism. In one of the ' 
concluding chapters of the Difeiise Du Bel lay 
remarks that " the virtues and vices of a poem have 
l>een diligently treated by the ancients, such as 
Aristotle and Horace, and after them by Hierony- 
mus Vida.'" Horace is mentioned and cited in 
numerous other places, and the influence of the 
general rhetorical portions of the Ars Poetica is 
very marked throughout the D^fenae ; there are 
Diftan, 11. 9. 
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also many traces of the influence gf Vida. But 
there is no evidence whatsoever of a,ny kuowledga . 
of Aristotle's Poetics. Of its name and impor 
Du Bellay had probably read in the writings of 1 
Italians, but of its contents he knew little oi nc 
ing. There is indeed no well-established allusi 
to the Poetics in Franca before this time. None i 
the French humanists seems to have known it. It| 
title is cited by Erasmus in a letter dated Febru 
27, 1531, and it was published by him without ; 
commentary at Basle in the same year, thoug 
Simon Gryuieus appears to have been the real edi- 
tor of this work. An edition of the Poetics was 
also published at Paris in 1541, but does not seem 
to have had any appreciable influence on the critical 
activity of France. Several years after the pnhU- 
cation of the Difense, in the satirical poem, Le Poete 
Gourtisan, written shortly after his return from 
Italy in 1555, Du Bellay shows a somewhat more 
definite knowledge of the contents of the Poetics : — 

I point ici dn maiatre d'Aleiandre [i.e. Ariato 
Touohant I'art pontic, les preceptes t'apprendra 
Tu n'apprendras de moy oommeut jouer il faut 



t'enseigse I'art de I'bumble Gomcedla 
Ni du M^omen la muse plus hardie ; 
Bref je ne monstre ici d'un vera horacien 
Lbh vices et vertus du poeme anoien : 
Je ne depeiuH anssi le poete du Vide." i 

In 1565 Guillaume Morel, the disciple of ' 
bug, published an edition of Aristotle's Poetics at 
iDaBelltty.p. 120. 
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Paris. It ia interesting to note, however, that the 
reference in the Di/ense is tlie firat allusion to the 
I'oelica to be found in the critical literature of 
France ; by 1549 the Italian Eenaiasance, and Ital- 
ian criticisEQ, had come into France for good. In 
1560, the year before the publication of Scaliger's 
Poetics, Aristotle's treatise had acquired such prom- 
inence that in a volume of selections from Aristotle's 
works, published at Paris ia that year, Aristotdis 
Sententim, the selections from the Poetics are placed 
St the head of the volume.' In 1572 Jean de la 
TaiUe refers his readers to what " the great Aristotle 
in Ms Poetics, and after him Horace though not with 
the same subtlety, have said more amply and better 
than I.'" 

The influence of Scaliger's Poetics on the French 
dramatic criticism of this period has generally been 
overestimated. Scaliger's influence in France was 
not inconsiderable during the sixteenth century, 
but it was not until the very end of the century 
that he held the dictatorial position afterward ac- 
corded to him. No edition of his Poetics waa ever 
published at Paris. The first edition appeared at 
Lyons, and subsequent editions appeared at Heidel- 
berg and Leyden. It was in Germany, in Spain, 
and in England that his inSuence was first felt; 
and it was largely through the Dutch scholars, 
Heinsiua and Vossius, that his influence was car- 
ried into France in the nest century. It is a mis- 
take to say that he bad any primary influence on 
e Marnaf, 15t». 
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thfi formuIatioD. and acceptancB of the unities of 
time and place in Frencli literature ; there is in his 
Poetics, as has been seen, no suuh definite and formal 
statement of the unities as may be found in Castel- 
vetro, in Jean de la Taille, in Sir Philip Sidney, or 
in Chapelain. At the same time, whUe Scaliger's 
Poetics did not assume during the sixteenth century 
the dictatorial supremacy it attained during the 
seventeenth, and while the particular views enunci- 
ated in its pages had no direct influence on the cm- 
rent of sixteenth-century ideas, it certainly had an 
indirect influence on the general tendency of the 
critical activity of the French Eenaissance. This 
indirect infiuence manifests itself in the gradual 
Latinization of culture during the second half of 
the sixteenth century, and, as will be seen later, in 
the emphasis on the Aristotelian canons in French 
dramatic criticism. Scaliger was a personal 
friend of several members of the Pl^iade, and 
there is every reason to believe that he wielded 
considerable, even if merely indirect, influence 
on the development of that great literary move- 
ment. 

The last expression of the poetic theories of the 
Pl^iade is to be found in the didactic poem of 
Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, L'Art Poitique fran^ia, 
oft Van peut retmirquer la perfection et le <i4fat 
dea andennea et dea modemea po4siea. This 
though not published until 1606, was begun 
1674 at the command of Heniy III., and, 
mented by successive additions, was not yet 
plete by 1690, Vauquelin makes the following 
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explicit acknowledgment of his indebtedness to the 
critical writers that preceded him : — 



" Four ce ensuivant leg paa du Sia ds Nicomacbe [i.«. 
Arlfltotle], 
Du harpeur de Calabra [i.e. Horace], et tout ce quo 

remacbe 
Vide et Mintume aprfis, j'ay cet ceoTre apreBtfi." ■ 

Ariatotle, Horace, Vida, and Minturno are thus 
his acknowledged models and aonrcea. Nearly the 
■whole of Horace's Ars Poetica he has translated 
and embodied in his poem; and he has borrowed 
from Vida a considerable number of images and 
metaphors,' His indebtedness to Ariatotle and to 
Mintumo brings up several intricate questions. It 
has been said that Vauquelin simply mentioned 
Mintumo in order to put himself under the pro- 
tection of a respectable Italian authority.' On the 
contrary, exclusive of Horace, Eonsard, and I>u 
Bellay, the whole of whose critical discussions he has 
almost incorporated into his poem, Minturno is his 
chief authority, his model, and his guide. In fact, 
it was probably from Mintumo that he derived his 
entire knowledge of the Aristotelian canons; it is 
not Aristotle, but Miuturno's conception of Ariatotle, 
tihat Vauquelin has adhered to. Many points in 
tis poem ace explained by this fact; here only 
one can be mentioned. Vauquelin's account, in the 
eecond canto of his Art Poitique, of the origin of 



1 AH Pott. i. 63. 

•PelllsslBr, pp. 57-63. 

* Lemercier, &tude sur Vaaqvelin 
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the drama from the songs at the altar of Bacchua 
at the time of the vintage, is undoubtedly deriyed 
from Minturno.* It may have been observed that 
during the Renaissance there were two diatiiict 
conceptions of the origin of poetry. One, which) 
might be called ethical, was derived from Horace,! 
according to whom the poet was originally a Iaw-| 
giver, or divine prophet; and this conception par-j 
sists in modern literature from Poliziano to Shelley.i 
The other, or scientific conception, was especiallji 
applied to the drama, and was based on Aristotle's 
remarks on the origin of tragedy; this attempt ti)| 
discover some scientific explanation for poetic plifr-' 
nomena may be found in the more rationalistic oi 
Renaissance critics, such as Scaliger and Yiperann 
Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, the disciple of Konsard 
and the last exponent of the critical doctrines of 
the Pl^iade, thus represents the incorporation of 
the body of Italian ideas into French criticism. 
With Vauquelin de la Fresnaye and De Laudun 
DaigaUers (1598) the history of French criticism 
during the sixteenth century is at an end. The 
critical activity of this period, as has already been 
remarked, is of a far more practical character than 
that of Italy. Literary criticism in France was 
created by the exigencies of a great literary move- 
ment; and throughout the century it never lost its 
connection with this movement, or failed to serve 
it in some practical way. The poetic criticism was 
carried on by poets, whose desire it was to f urthi 

, p. 2S2. 
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defend their own works, or to justify 
views. The dramatic criticism was for 
part carried on by dramatists, sometimes 
the prefaces of their plays. In the six- 
oenturj, as ever since, the interrelation of 
"tte creative and the critical faculties in France 
was marked and definite. But there was, one 
might almost say, little critical theorizing in the 
French Renaissance. Excepting, of course, Scaliger, 
there was even nothing of the deification of 
Aristotle found in Italian criticism. To takei 
notice of a minute but significant detail, there 
waa no attempt to explain Aristotle's doctrine of 
iatkarsia, the aouice of infinite controversy in Italy. 
ire was no detailed and consistent discussion of 
theory of the epic poem. All these things may 
!« found in seventeenth-century France^ but their 
home was aisteenth-century Italy. 



CHAPTER n 

THB THEOBY OF POETRY IN THE FBBNCH 

RENAISSANCE 

It is in keeping witli the practical character of 
the literary criticism of this period that the mem- 
bers of the Pl^iade did not concern themselves with 
the general theory of poetry. Until the very end 
of the century there is not to be found any system- 
atic poetic theory in France. It is in dramatic 
criticism that this period has most to offer, and 
the dramatic criticism is peculiarly interesting be- 
cause it foreshadows in many ways the doctrines 
upon which were based the dramas of Eacine and 
Corneille. 

I. TTie Poetic Art 

In Du Bellay's Defense there is no attempt to 
formulate a consistent body of critical doctrine; 
but the book exhibits, in a more or less crude form, 
all the tendencies for which the Pl^iade stands in 
French literature. The fundamental idea of the 
Defense is that French poetry can only hope to 
reach perfection by imitating the classics. The 
imitation of the classics implies, in the first place, 
erudition on the part of the poet; and, moreover, 
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equirea intellectual labor and study. The pi 
>om, it ia true ; but this only refers to the ardoi 
I joyfulness of spirit which naturally excite him, 
, which, without learning and erudition, are ab- 
utely uBelesH. "He who wishes poetic immor- 
ity," says Du Bollay, " must spend his time in 
I solitude of his own chamber; instead of eat- 
■, drinking, and sleeping, he must endure hun- 
, thirst, and long vigils," ' Elsewhere he speaks 
jilence and solitude as amy des Muses. From all 
B there arises a natural contempt for the igno- 
.t people, who know nothing of ancient learning : 
iSpeeially do I wish to admonish him who aspirea 
a more than vulgar glory, to separate himself 
m such inept admirers, to flee from the ignorant 
iple, — the people who are the enemies of all 
e and antique learning, — and to content himself 
;h few readers, following the example of him who 
L not demand for an audience any one beside Plato 
aaelf." ' 

ji iihe Art PoMiqu-e of Jacques Pelletier du Mans, 
olished at Lyons in 1555, the point of view is 
it of the Pl^iade, but more mellow and moderate 
m that of its most advanced and radical mem- 
■s. The treatise begins with an account of 
iiquity and excellence of poetry ; and poets 
)ken of aa originally the maitres et rifofmateurs 
la vie. Poetry is then compared with oratory 
i with painting, after the usual Renaissance 
hion ; and Pelletier agrees with Horace in p»-i 
'ding the combined power of art and nature 
1 IHfenst, il. 3. " Ibid. 11. 11. 
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necessary to the fashioning of a poet His concep- 
tion of the latter'a office is not unlike that of Taaw 
and Shelley, " It ia the office of the poet to giw 
novelty to old things, authority to the new, bean^f 
to the rude, light to the obscure, faith to the donbt- 
£ul, and to all things their true nature, and to their 
true nature all things." Concerning the questions 
of language, veraifieation, and the feeling for natural 
Bcenery, he agrees fundamentally with the ehirf' 
writers of the P14iade. 

The greatest of these, Ronsard, has given «■ 
pression to his views on the poetic art in his ^ 
rigi de I'Art Poitique fran^-a (1565), and laW' 
in the two prefaces of liis epic of the Francui^ 
The chief interest of the Abr4g6 ia the present dift 
cusaion is that it expounds and emphasizes thehigll 
notion of the poet's office introduced into FremiS 
poetry by the Pl^iade. Before the advent of the ™ 
new school, mere skill in the complicated forma of i 
verse was regarded as the test of poetry. It^ j 
poet was simply a rimeur; and the term '' 
■with all that it implies, first came into ubc t 
the Plfiade. The distinction between the versife 
and the poet, aa pointed out by Aristotle and il 
sisted upon by the Italians, became with the I 
iade almost vital. Binet, fhe disciple and biographtffl 
of Ronsard, says of his master that " lie was t* 
mortal enemy of versifiers, whose conceptions t 
all debased, and who think they have wrougW 
masterpiece when they have transposed aomet 
from prose into verse." ^ Eonsard'a own act 
iBoMWd.vii. 310, 326. 
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: the dignity and high function of poetry must' 
Beds be cited at length : — 

" Above all things you will hold the Muaea in reverence, 
sa, in Binguliir veneration, and you will never let tbem 
irve in matters that are dlsboneat, or mere jests, or inju- 
icious libela ; but you will bold them dear and sacred, aa 
IB daughters of Jupiter, that is, God, who by Hia holy 
race bas through them first made known to ignorant people 
he excellBucies of His majesty. For poetry iu early times 
*aa only an allegorical theology. In order to make atnpid 
Obq, by pleasant and wondrously colored fables, know 
lie aecTBtB they could not comprehend, were the truth 
Wt openly made known to them. . . . Now, since the 
ttoses do not care to lodge in a soul unlciiS it is good, 
oly, and virtuous, you should try to be of a good dis- 
^aiiion, not wicked, scowling, and cross, but animated 
? a gentle spirit ; and you should not let anytliing enter 
^tir mind that is not superhuman and divine. You ahould 
k'Ve, in the first place, conceptions that are Ugh, grand, i 
'Qutlful, and not trailing upon the ground ; for the princi- I 
A part of poetry consists of invention, which comes aa I 
^ch from a beautiful nature as from the reading of good I 
><1 ancient anthors. If you undertake any great work, ' 
^nwill show yourself devout and fearing God, comtuenc- 
ig it eilier with Hia name or by any other which repre- 
''nta some effects of His majesty, after the manner of tbe 
^reek poets . . . for the Muses, Apollo, Mercury, Pallas, 
■Dd other similar deities, merely represent the powers of 
Sod, to which the first men gave several names for the 
SJverse eflecta of Hia incomprehenHible majesty." i 

In this eloquent passage the conception of the 

joet as an essentially moral being, — a doctrine 

trat enunciated by Strabo, and repeated by Min- 

.nxno and others, — and Boccaccio's notion of 

1 Hansard, vil. 37 <;■ 
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poetry as originally an allegorical theology, 
both introduced into French criticism. Elsewl 
Bonsard repeats the mediEeval concept that poeta 

" d'un voila divers 
Far fables out cacb£ le Tray seaa de leois ven.' 



It wiil be seen also that for Ronsard, poetry it 
sentialiy a matter of inspiration ; and in the poeic^:^ 
just quoted, the Discours d Jacques Qr^vin, he foU-- 
lows the Platonic conception of divine InspiratiaC^ 
or madneHs. A few years later Montaigne said oi^B 
poetry that " it is an. easier matter to frame it thorix 
to know it; bebig base and humble, it may b^ 
judged by the precepts and art of it, but the ^ooc5 
and lofty, the supreme and divine, are beyond rules 
and above reason. It hath no community with our I 
judgment, but ransacketh and ravisheth the same."' I 
In his various critical works Ronsard shows 1 
considerable indebtedness to the Italian theorists, j 
especially to Minturuo. He does not attempt any 
formal definition of poetry, but its function is de- ' 
scribed as follows: "As the end of the orator ia 
to persuade, so that of the poet is to imitate, invent, 
and represent the things that are, that can be, or 
that the ancients regarded as true." ' The conclud- 
ing clause of this passage is intended to justify 
the modern use of the ancient mythology ; but the 
whole passage seems primarily to follow Scaliger* 

' Bonsard, vi. 311 aq, 

' Esiaii, I. 36, FIorlo'B translation. 

■ Bonsard, Til. 322. C/. ArlBtotle, Poet. Ix. 1-i ; z 

<Poe(. iii.21. 
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and Mintumo.' It is to be observed that verse is 
not mentioned in this definitioD as an essential 
requirement of poetry. It was indeed a favorite 
c**ntention. of his, and one for which he was in- 
debted to the Italians, that all who write in verse 
^'e not poets. Lucan and Siliua Italicus have robed 
Mstory with the raiment of verse; but according 
*o Ronaard they would have done better in many 
^^ys to have written in prose. The poet, unlike 
*'«e historian, deals with the verisimilar and the 
probable; and while he cannot be responsible for 
falsehoods which are in opposition to the truth of 
filings, any more than the historian can, he is not 
interested to know whether or not the details of 
his poems are actual historical tacts. Veriaimili- 
tuiie, and not fact, is therefore the test of poetry. 

In Vauquelin de la Fresnaye may be found most 
of the Aristotelian distinctions in regard to imita- 
tion, harmony, rhythm, and poetic theory in general ; 
but these distinctions he derived, as has already 
been said, not directly from Aristotle, but in all prob- 
ability from Minttirno. Poetry is defined as an art 
of imitation : — 

" C'est un art d'imiter, un art de contrefaire 
Que toute poesie, ainsi que de pourtraire. " * 

Verse is described as a heaven-sent instrument, 
the language of the gods ; and its value in poetry 
consists in clarifying and making the design eom- 
. not an essential of poetry ; A 

^De Fotta, pp. U, 4T. ^ Art Foil. i. 187. 

» Ibid. 1, 87 sq. 
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totle permits us to poetize in prose; and the 
romances of Heliodorus and Montemayor are ex- 
amples of this poetic prose.^ The object of poetry 
is that it shall cause delight, and unless it succeeds 
in this it is entirely futile : — 

** C'est le but, c'est la fin des vers que reiqouir : 
Les Muses autrement ne les veulent ouir/' 

As it is the function of the orator to persuade and 
the physician to cure, and as they fail in their 
offices unless they effect these ends, so the poet fails 
unless he succeeds in pleasing.^ This comparison 
is a favorite one with the Italian critics. A similar 
passage has already been cited from Daniello ; and 
the same notion is thus expressed by Lodoyico 
Dolce : " The aim of the physician is to cure dis- 
eases by means of medicine; the orator's to per- 
suade by force of his arguments; and if neitiier 
attains this end, he is not called physician or orator. 
So if the poet does not delight, he is not a poet, for 
poetry delights all, even the ignorant." * 

But delight, according to Vauquelin, is merely 
the means of directing us to higher things ; poetry 
is a delightful means of leading us to virtue : — 

^* C*est pourquoy des beaus vers la joyeuse alegresse 
Nous conduit aux vertus d'une plaisante addresse.'* ^ 

Vauquelin, like Scaliger, Tasso, Sidney, compares 
the poet with God, the great Workman, who made 

1 Art Po4t. ii. 261. » Osservationi, Vinegia, 1560, p. 190. 
« Ibid. i. 697 sq, * Art Po4t. i. 744. 
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everything out of nothing.' The poet is a divinely 
inspired person, who, sans art, sons sgavoir, creates 
works of divine beauty. Vauquelin's contemporary, 
Do Bartas, has in hia Uranie expressed this idea in 
the following manner: — 

" Each art in learned bj art ; but Poesie 
Ib a mere heavenly gift, and none can taste 
The dewB we drop from Pindua plenteoualy. 
If sacred fire have not his lieart embraced. 
" Hence IB 't that many great Pliiloaophera, 
Deep-learned clerks, in prose moat eloquent, 
Labor in vain to make a graceful verse, 
Which many a novice frames most eicellent." * 
While this is the accepted Renaissance doctrine of 
inspiration, Vauquelin, in common with all other 
followers of the Pldiade, was fnlly alive to the ne- 
eesaity of artifice and study in poetry ; and he agrees 
with Horace in regarding both art and nature as 
equally necessary to the making of a good poet. It 
is usage that makes art, but art perfects and regu- 
lates usage: — 

" Et ce bel Art nous sert d'escalier pour monter 
ADieu."* 

II. The Drama 

Dramatic criticism in France begins as a reaction 
against the drama of the Middle Ages. The 
mediffival drama was formless and inorganic, with- 

» Art Poet. i. 10. Cf. TasBo, cited by Shelley, Defftici, p, 42, 
"No one merits the nnme of creator except God and the poet." 
a SylvBBter'B Dii Bartai, 1641, p. 242- 
» An Fott. i. 149. 
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out art or dignity. The classical drama, on th« 
other hand, possessed both form and dignity; and 
the new school, perceiving this contrast, looked to 
the Aristotelian canons, as restated by the Italians, 
to fumieh the dignity and art which the tragedy of 
Greece and Rome poasesaed, and which their own 
motalitiea and faxces fundamentally lacked. In the 
first reference to dramatic literature in French criti- 
cism, the mediEeval and classical dramas are com- 
pared after this fashion ; but as Sibilet (1548), in 
■whose work this passage appears, wrote a year or so 
before the advent of the Pl^iade, the comparison is 
not so unfavorable to the morality and the farce as 
it became in later critics. "The French morality," 
aays Sibilet, " represents, in certain distinct traits, 
Greek and Latin tragedy, especially in that it 
treats of grave and momeutoua deeds {fails graves 
el pTincipaus) ; and if the French had always made 
the ending of the morality sad and dolorous, the 
morality woidd be a tragedy. But in this, as in all 
things, we have followed our natural taste or in- 
clination, which is to take from foreign things not 
all we see, but only what we think will be useful 
to us and of national advantage; for 
we treat, as the Greeks and Romans do in 
tragedies, the narration of deeds that are illuat 
ous, magnanimous, and virtuous, or true, or at 
verisimilar; but we do otherwise in what is useful 
to the information of our manners and life, without 
subjecting ourselves to any sorrow 
the issue." ' It would seem that Sibilet 
1 SibilBt, Art Pott. il. 
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^^S^norality as lacking nothing but the unliappy 
ending of classical tragedy. At the same time this 
passage exhibits perhaps the first trice of Aria- 
totelianism in French critical literature ; for Sibilet 
apecifies several charaoteristic features of Greek 
and Latin tragedy, which he could have found only 
in Aristotle or in the Italians. In the first place, 
tragedy deals only with actions that are grave, 
illustrious, and for the most part magnanimous 
or virtuoua. In the second place, the actions of 
tragedy are either really true, that is, historical, or 
if not true, have all the appearance of truth, that 
ia, they are verisimilar. Thirdly, the end of 
tragedy is always sad aijd dolorous. Fourthly, 
tragedy performs a useful function, which is con- 
, nected in some way with the reformation of man- 
ners and life; and, lastly, the effect of tragedy is 
connected with the sorrow or pleasure brought 
about by the catastrophe. These distinctions antici- 
pate many of those found later in Scaliger and in 
the French critics. 

In Dn Bellay (1549) we find no traces of dra- 
matic theory beyond the injunction, already noted, 
that the French should substitute classical tragedy 
and comedy for the old morality and farce. A few 
years later, however, in Pelletier (1555), there ap- 
pears an almost complete system of dramatic 
criticism. He urges the French to attempt the 
composition of tragedy and comedy. " This species 
of poetry," he says, " will bring honor to the French 
language, if it is attempted," — a remark which 
illnatrates the innate predisposition of the French 
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for dramatic poetry.' He then proceeds to dis- 
tinguish tragedy from comedy much in the 
manner as Scaliger does sis years later. It is 
he remembered that Pelletier's Art Poitique 
published at Lyons in 1656, while Scaliger' 
was published at the same place in 1561. Fellelit 
may have known Scaliger personally; hut it 
more probable that Pelletier derived his iofoi 
tioQ from the same classical and traditional BOi 
as did Scaliger. At all events, Pelletier dial 
guishes tragedy from comedy in regard to sty] 
subject, characters, and ending in exact Scaligetian 
fashion. Comedy has nothing in common with 
tragedy except the fact that neither can have more 
or less than five acta. The style and diction of 
comedy are popular and colloquial, while those of 
tragedy are moat dignified and sublime. The comic 
characters are men of low condition, while those of 
tragedy are kings, princes, and great lords. The 
conclusion of comedy is always joyous, that of 
tragedy is always sorrowful aud heart-tending. 
The themes of tragedy are deaths, exiles, and 
unhappy changes of fortune ; those of comedy are 
the loves and passions of young men and yoni^ 
women, the indulgence of mothers, the wiles of 
slaves, and the diligence of nurses." 
I J By this time, then, Aristotle's theory of tragedy, 
B**^ as restated by the Italians, had become part of 
French criticism. The actu^ practice of the French 
drama had been modified by the introduction of 
these rules ; and they had played so important a 
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part that Gr^vin, in hia Bref Discours pour Vlnlelli- 
gence de ce Th4dtre, prefixed to his Mart de Cisar 
(1562), could say tliat French tragedy had already 
attained perfection, eyen when regarded from the 
standpoint of the Aristotelian canons. " Oar trage- 
dies," says Gr^vin, "have been so well polished 
that there is nothing left now to be desired, — I 
speak of those which are composed according to 
the rules of Aristotle and Horace." Gr^vin'a Dia- 
cowrs was published the year after Scaliger'a Poeliat, 
but shows no indication of Scaligerian influence. 
His definition of tragedy is based on a most vague 
and incomplete recollection of Aristotle, "Tragedy, 
as Aristotle says in his Poetics, is an imitation or 
representation of some action that is illustrious and 
great in itself, such as the death of Caesar." He 
shows hia independence or his ignorance of Scaliger 
by insisting on the inferiority of Seneca, whom 
Scaliger had rated above all the Greeks ; and he 
shows his independence of the aneienta by subati- 
tuting a crowd of CiEsar's soldiers for the singers 
of the older chorus, on the ground that there ought 
not to be singing in the repreaentatiou of tragedy 
aay more than there is in actual life itself, for 
tragedy is a representation of truth or of what has 
the appearance of truth. There are in Gr^vin's 
Discours several indications that the national feel- 
ing had not been entirely destroyed by the imita- 
tion of the classics ; but a discussion of this must 
be left for a later chapter. 

In Jean de la Taille's Art de TragMie, prefixed 
to his Saiil U Fttrieux (1572), a diama in which a 
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biblical theme is fashioned after the mannei ot 
classical tragedy, there is to be fouud the most es-^ 
plicit and distinct antagoaiam to the old, irregu 
moralitiGB, which are not modelled according to t^ 
true art and the pattern of the ancients. They & 
but amires ipiceriea — words that recall Du Bellftj] 
But curiously enough, Jean de la Taille diffe^ 
entirely from Gr^vin, and asserts positively t 
France had as yet no real tragedies, except pos- ' 
sibly a few translated from the classics. Waging 
war, as he is, against the crude formlessness of the 
national drama, perfect construction assumes for 
him a very high importance, "The principal 
point in tragedy," he says, "is to know how io 
dispose and fashion it well, so that the plot is well 
intertwined, mingled, Laterrupted, and resumed, 
. . . and that there is nothing useless, without 
purpose, or out of place." For Jean de la Taille, 
as for most Renaissance writers, tragedy is the 
least popular and the most elegant and elevated 
form of poetry, exclusive of the epic. It deals 
with the pitiful ruin of great lords, with the in- 
constancy of fortune, with banishment, war, pesti- 
lence, famine, captivity, and the execrable cruelty 
of tyrants.' The end of tragedy is in fact to move 
and to sting the feelings and the emotions of men. 
The characters of tragedy — and this is the j 
totelian conception — should be neither exti 
bad, such men as by their crimes merit punishmet 
nor perfectly good and holy, like Socrates, who v 
wrongfully put to death. Invented or allegorical 
' Kabert, app. lii. 
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' ^ftaracters, sucli as Death, Avarice, or Truth, are 

' lot to be employed. At the same time, Jean da 
la Taille, like Gr^vin, is not averse to the use of 
scriptural subjects in tragedy, although he cautions 
■ the poet against long-wiuded theological discussions. 
The Senecan drama was his model in ti-eating of 
tragedy, as it was indeed that of the Renaissance 
in general ; and tragedy approached more and more 
closely to the oratorical and sententious manner of 
the Latin poet. Bonsard, for example, asserts that 
tragedy and comedy are entirely didaacaliguea et en- 
aeignantes, and should be enriched by numerous ex- 
cellent and rare senteiuxs (sententim), " for in a few 
words the drama must teach much, being the mir- 
ror of human life." ' Similarly, Du Bellay advises 
poets to embellish their poetry with grave serir- 
tences, and Pelletier praises Seneca principally be- 
cause he is seiitencieiix. 

Vauquelin, in his Art PoUique, gives a metrical 
paraphrase of Aristotle'3 definition of tragedy: — 

" Mais le sujet tragic est uu fait \m\l6 
De choae juate et grave, en sen vers iiniiW ; 
Auquel oil y doit voir de I'affteuK, du terrible, 
I Un fait non atttadu, qui tienne de I'liorrible, 

Jl Dn pitojable aassi, le creur attendrissuit 

'1 D'un tigre furieux, d'un lion nigiasant." ' 

The subject of tragedy should be old, and should 

I connected with the fall of great tyrants and 

■princes;* and in regard to the number of acts, the 

[nuxaber of interlocutors on the stage, the deua ex 



tBonsanl, lii. 18*7. 
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machina, and the chorus,^ Vauquelin merely pai^» 
phraaes Horace. Comedy is defined as the imi- 
tation of an action which by common usage : 
accounted wicked, but which is not so wicked tl 
there is no remedy for it; thus, for example, j| 
man who has seduced a young girl may ri 
her by taking her in marriage." Hence while & 
actions of tragedy are " virtuous, magnificent, iu 
grand, royal, and siunptuoua," the iucidents i 
comedy are actually and ethically of a lower gra'' 
For tragi-eomedy Vauquelin has nothing but ci 
tempt. It is, in fact, a bastard form, since t 
tragedy with a happy ending serves a similar b 
more dignified purpose. Vauquelin, like Boi!eai»- 
and most other French critics after him, follows* 
Aristotle at length in the description of dramatic:^ 
recognitions and reversals of fortune.* Most of th^3 
other Aristotelian distinctions are also to be fomi*3 
in his work. 

In the Art Po&ique fraiiqais of Pierre de LauduD, 
Sieur d'Aigaliers, published in 159S, these distinc- 
tions reappear in a more or less mutilated form, J 
In the fifth and last book of this treatise, De Laudnn I 
follows the Italian scholars, especially Scaliger and I 
Viperano. He does not differ essentially from ' 
Scaliger in the definition of tragedy, in the division 
into acts and the place of the chorus, in the diacos- 
aion. of the characters and subjects of tragedy, ao^ i 
in the distinction between tragedy and ( 
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IBb oonceptioiL ot tragedy ia in keeping with the 
Moal Senecan ideal ; it should be adorned by fre- 
quent sentences, allegories, similitudes, and other 
ornaments of poetry. The more cruel and sangui- 
nary the tragic action ia, the more excellent it will 
; but at the same time, much that makes the ac- 
tion cruel ia to be enacted only behind the stage, 
like Pelleticr, he objects to the introduction of all 
cal and invented characters, or even gods 
! and goddesses, on the ground that these are not 
' Mtoal beings, and hence are out of keeping with 
j tlie theme of tragedy, which must be real and bis- 
j torical. De Laudun has also something to say con- 
I eeming the introduction of ghosts in the tragic 
setion ; and his discussion ia peculiarly interesting 
yiken we remember that it was almost at this very 
' time, in England, that the ghost played so impor- 
tent a part in the Shakespearian drama. " If the 
JKliosts appear before the action begins," saya De 
j laudun, "they are permissible; but if they appear 
during the course of the action, and apeak to the 
Iwtors themselves, tbey are entirely faulty and rep- 
iMhensible." De Laudun borrowed from Scaliger 
|tlie scheme of the idea] tragedy; "The first act 
I contains the complaints; the second, the suspicions ; 
I the third, the counselB ; the fourth, the menaces 
and preparations; the fifth, the fulfilment and e£Eu- 
eion of blood." ' But despite his subservience to 
Boaliger, be is not afraid to express his indepen- 
Sence of the ancients. We are not, he says, en- 
lirely bound to their laws, especially in the number 
1 Art Fo^l. T. 6. 
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of actors on the stage, which aecording to o!s 
usE^e never exceeded three ; for nowadays, notwit 
standing the counsels of Aristotle and Horace, 
audience has not the patience to be satisfied 
only two or three persons at one time. 

The history of the dramatic unities in Fi 
during the sixteenth century demands 
tion. That they had considerable effect on 
actual practice of dramatic composition from tha 
very advent of the Pl^iade is quite obvious ; for ia 
the first scene of the first French tragedy, the 
Cl6opdtre of Jodelle (1552), there is an allusion io 
the unity of time, vfhich Corneille was afterwaid 
to call the rigle des regies : — 

'■ Avant que ce aolei!, qui vient ores de nftltre, 
Ay ant trac£ son jour cbez sa tante se plonge, 
Clfiopfttre mourral" 

In 1653 Mellin de Saint-Gelais translated Trissi 
Sofoniaba into French, and the influence of the Its 
drama became fixed in France. But the fijst dist 
formulation of the unitiesis to be found in Jean i 
. Taille's Art de Tragidie (1572). His statement ot 
the unities is explicit, "II faut toujours repr^senter 
I'histoire on le jeu en un mBme Jour, en nn mSme 
temps, et en un mBme lieu." ' Jean de la Taille 
was indebted for this to Castelvetro, who two years 
before had stated it thus, "La mutatione trag- 
ica non pu6 tiiar con esso aeco se non una giornata 
e un luogo." * The unity of time was adopted by 
Ronsard about this same time In the foUowing 
words : — 

1 Robert, opp. lU. ^ Poetica, p. S34. 



jrwaid 

ssin^^H 
Ita^H 
listi^l 
nde^l 




"Tragedy and comedy are oircumsoribed and limited to a 
short space of lime, that ia, to one whole day. The moat 
excellenl masters of this craft commenc« their norka from 
one midnight to another, and not from Bunrise to sunset, in 
order to have greater compasa and length of time, Oa the 
other hand, the heroic poem, which is entirely of a martial 
character (Couf guerrier), comprehends only the actions of 
one whole year." ' 

This passage is without doubt borrowed from 
Minturno (1564) : — 

" Whoever regards well the works of the most admired 
ancient authors will find that the materials of scenic poetry 
temuuate in one day, or do not pass beyond the apace of two 
days ; just as the action of the epic poem, however great and 
however long it may be, does not occupy more than one 
year."* 

Minturno, it will be remembered, waa the first to 
limit the action of the heroic poem to one year. In 
another passage he deduces the rule from the prac- 
tice of Virgil and Homer ; ' but Ronsard seems to 
think that Virgil himself has not obeyed this law. 
We have already alluded to the influence of Minturno 
on the Pl^iade. Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, who ex- 
plicitly acknowledges hia indebtedness to Minturno, 
also follows him in limiting the action of the drama 
to one day and that of the epic to one year : — 

" Or comme eux I'heroic suivant le droit sentier. 
Doit son convre comprendre au coius d'un an entier j 
Le Q'agic, le comic, dedans une joumee 
Comprend ce que fait 1'au.tre au cours de son annee i 



Le theatre jamais 
D'nn argument pli 

1 Bonaard, iii. 19. 

« Arte PoeCica, p. 71. 



J rempli 
■ long que d'un jour acoompli." 
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The two last lines of this passage bear coxudidiE 
resemblance to Boileau's famous statement o* 
unities three-quarters of a century later.^ 

Toward the end of the sixteenth centmy, ! 
the unity of time, and in a less degree the v 
of place, had become almost inviolable laws oL 
drama. But at this very period strong note. 
revolt against the tyranny of the unities bqpi 
be heard. Up to this time the classical Bb 
drama had been the pattern for French playwngl 
but the irregular Spanish drama was now c 
mencing to exert considerable influence in Van 
and with this Spanish influence came the Spin 
opposition to the unities. In 1582 Jean de BCt 
breuil, in the preface of his tragedy of BigybUfh 
spoken with contempt of the rule of twenlrflo 
hours as trop superstUieux. But De Laudnn v 
probably the flrst European critic to argue fonnal 
against it. The concluding chapter of his ^ 
Poitique (1598) gives five different reasons why tl 
unity of time should not be observed in the dzam: 
The chapter is entitled, ^^ Concerning those whoaa; 
that the action of tragedy must conclude in a singl 
day ; " and De Laudun begins by asserting that tki 
opinion had never been sustained by any gooC 
author. This is fairly conclusive evidence that Dt 
Laudun had never directly consulted Aristotile's 
Poetics, but was indebted for his knowledge of 
Aristotle to the Italians, and especially to Scaliger. 
The five arguments which he formulates against tbo 
unity of time are as follows : — 

1 Boileau, AH Po4t. iii. 45. 



"In the first place, this law, if It is obaerved b; aay 
of the ancients, need not force tis to restrict our tragedies in 
*■>? way, since we are not hound by tlieir manner of writing 
"' by the meaaure of feet and syllablea with whicli they com- 
pose thoir Terses. In the second place, if we were forced to 
observe this rigorous law, we should fall into one of the 
E''B3te«t of abanrditiea, by being obliged to introduce impoa- 
■'''Is and incredible tliinga in order to enhance the beauty of 
*'"' tragedies, or else they would lack all grace ; for besides 
lieiag deprived of matter, we could not embellish our poems 
^"lii long discourses and various interesting events. In the 
"'i'^ place, the action of the TVoada, an eioellent tragedy 
^J Seneca, could not have occvirred in one day, nor could 
'T60. some of the plays of Euripides or Sophocles, In the 
fonttli place, according to the definition already given [on 
ttiB authority of Aristotle], tragedy is the recital of the lives 
o( heroes, tlie fortune and grandeur of kings, princes, and 
mbers ; and all this could not be accompllHhed in one day. 
^**ides, a tragedy must contain five acts, of which the first 
is IQyouB, and the succeeding ones exliibit a gradual change, 
>B I bave already indicated above; and this change a single 
^y nonld not suffice to bring about. In the fifth and last 
plsce, the tragedies in which this rule is observed are not any 
better than the tragedies in which It is not observed ; and 
tbe tragic poets, Greek and Latin, or even French, do not 
Bod need not and cannot observe it, since very often in a 
tragedy the whole life of a prince, king, emperor, noble, or 
other person is represented; — besides a thousand other 
reasons which I could advance if lime permitted, but which 
must be left for a second edition." ' 

The liiatory of the unity of time during the next 
century does not strictly coaceni ua here; but it 
may he well to poiut out that it was through the 
offices of Chapelaiu, seconded by the authority of 
Caxdlnal BicheUeu, that it hecame hxed io the 
1 Amaud, app. ill. 
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dramatic theory of France. In a long letter,' 
from November, 1630, and receutly publish 
tlie first time, Ohapelaln sets out to answer s 
objections made against the rule of twent 
hours. It is sustained) he says, by the praot 
the ancients and the universal consensus 
Italians j but his own proof is based on 
alone. It is the old argument of vraisemblm 
found in Maggi, Scaliger, and especially Castel 
whom Chapelain seems iu part to follow. 3) 
he had formulated the whole theory of tha 
unities and converted Cardinal Kichelieu 
views. In the previous year Mairet's Sophonit 
first " regular " French tragedy, had been pr( 
In 1636 the famous Cid controversy had 1 
By 1640 the battle was gained, and the uniti 
came a part of the classic theory of the 
throughout Europe. A few years later theii 
ticat application was most thoroughly indioal 
the Abb6 d'Aubignac, in his Pratique du Th 
and they were definitely formulated for all 
Boileau in the celebrated couplet : — 
" Qu'en nn lieu, qu'en un jour, im seul fait 
Tienne juaqu'^ la finle tJi^Cltre rempli."' 

Ill, Heroic Poetry 

It was the supreme ambition of the Pl^ij 

produce a great French epic. In the ver] 

manifesto of the new school, Du Bellay urges 

French poet to attempt another Iliad or ^m 

J Art Foil, iii, 41i. 
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honor and glory of France. For Pelletior 
^1B65) the heroic poem ia the one that really gives 
ihe true title of poet ; it may be compared to the 
ocean, and all other forms to rivers.' He seems to 
befollowingGiraldiCintio'sdisconrseontheromaiizi, 
piblished the year before bis own work, when he 
Bays that the French poet should write a Heradeid, 
the deeds of Hercules furnishing the mightiest and 
'smi heroic material he can tbinh of.' At the same 
time Virgil is for him the model of an epic poet ; 
and his parallel between Homer and Virgil bears 
staking resemblance to the similar parallel in Cap- 
Daao'a Delia Vera Poetica, published in the very 
(ime year as his own treatise.' Like Capriano, 
Telletier censures the Buperflnoua exuberance, the 
loqxtaciousnesB, the occasional indecorum, and the 
inferiority in eloquence and dignity of Homer when 
compared with the Latin poet. 

It was Konsard's personal ambition to be the 
JVench Virgil, as in lyric poetry he had been pro- 
(Jaimed the French Pindar. For twenty years ha 
laliored on the FMnctade, but never finished it. 
In the two prefaces which he wrote for it, the first 
m 1672, and the second (published posthumously) 
sboat 1584, he attempts to give expression to his 
idea! of the heroic poet. In neither of them does 
M succeed in formulating any very definite or con- 
BUtent body of epic theory. They are chiefly inter- 
ring in that they indicate the general tendencies of 
the Pleiade, and show Ronsaid's own rhetorical prin- 
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ciplea, and his feeling for nature and natural beauty. 
Tlie passage has already been cited in which he 
speaks of the heroic poem ae entirely of a martial 
character, and limits its action to the space ot one 
year. It has also been seen that for him, as for the 
Italians, verisijuilitiide, and not fact, is the test of 
poetry. At the same time, the epic poet la to avoid 
anachronisms and misstatements of fact. SMb 
faults do not disturb the reader so much when the 
fltory is remote in point of time; and the poet 
should therefore always use an argiiment, the eveDts 
of which are at least three or font hundred yean 
old. The basis of the work should rest upon soinfl 
old story of past times and of long-established re- 
nown, which has gained the credit of men.' This 
notion of the antiquity of the epic fable had been 
accepted long ago by the Italians. It is stated, for 
example, in Tasao'a Discorsi deW Arte Poetia, 
written about 1564, though not published until 
1587, fifteen years after Tasso had visited Bbnsard 
in Paris. 

Vauquelin de la Fresnaye has the Pleiade vt 
tion for heroic poetry ; but be cannot be said to 
exhibit any more definite conception of its form 
and function. For him the epic is a vast and 
magnificent narration, a world in itself, wherein 
men, things, and thoughts are wondroualy mir- 
rored : — 

" C'eat un tableau du monde, un miroir qui raporto 
Lea geates des mortela en diSeiente aorte. . . . 

■Konaard.iii.as, 29. 
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Boit autre poEme," i 

With this we may compare what Miizio had said in 
1561: — 

" II poemft sovrano 6 una pittura 
De runiTerso, e per6 in b6 comprende 
Ogni stilo, ogni forma, ogui ritratto." 

But despite this very vague conception of the epio 
in the Trench Renaissance, there was, as has beeo. 
said, a high veneration for it as a form, and for its 
masters, Homer and especially Virgil. This ao- 
wuDts for the large number of attempts at epic 
composition in France during the next century. 
But beyond the earlier and indefinite notion of 
ieroic poetry the French did not get for a long 
time to come. Even for Boileau the epic poem was 
merely the vaste ridt d'une longue action.' 



CHAPTER III 

OLASSIO AND ROMANTIC ELEMENTS IN FRENG0 
OBITICISM DUBINa THE SIXTEENTH CBNTUBT 

The principle for which the Pl^iade stood was^ 
like that of humanism, the imitation of the classics $ 
and the Pl^iade was the first to introduce this 
a literary principle into France. This means, 
regards French literature, in the first place, th( 
substitution of the classical instead of its 
national tradition ; and, secondly, the substitutio: 
of the imitation of the classics for the imitation o 
nature itself. In making these vital substitution^^ 
Du Bellay and his school have been accused o'f 
creating once and for all the gulf that separates 
French poetry from the national life.^ This accusa- 
tion is perhaps unfair to the Pldiade, which insisted 
on the poet's going directly to nature, which empha- 
sized most strongly the sentiment for natural scen- 
ery and beauty, and which first declared the 
importance of the artisan and the peasant as sub- 
jects for poetry. But there can be but little doubt 
that the separation of poetry from the national life 
was the logical outcome of the doctrines of the 
Pl^iade. In disregarding the older French poets 
and the evolution of indigenous poetry, in formu- 

1 Braneti^re, i. 45. 
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lating aa ideal of the poet as an unsociable and 
ascetic character, it separated itself from the nat- 
ural tendencies of French life and letters, and 
helped to effect the final separation between poetry 
and the national development. 

I. Classical Elements 

It was to Du Bellay (1549) that Trance owes the 
introduction of classical ideas into French litera- 
ture. He was the first to regard the imitation of 
the classics as a literary principle, and to advise the 
poet, after the manner of Vida, to purloin all 
the treasures of Greek and Latin literature for the 
benefit of French poetry. Moreover, he first formu- 
lated the aristocratic conception of the poet held 
by the Pl^iade. The poet was advised to flee from 
^orant people, to bury himself in the soli- 
of his own chamber, to dream and to ponder, 
content himself with few readers. " Beyond 
:hing," says Du Bellay, " the poet should have 
one or more learned friends to whom he can show 
ail his verses ; he ahoidd converse not only with 
learned men, but with all sorts of vrorkmejj, 
ttiechanics, artists, and others, in order to learn 
^*X% technical terms of their arts, for uae in beau- 
*Wol descriptions." ' This was a favorite theory of 
'l^iade, which like some of our own contem- 
writers regarded the technical arts as impor- 
.Bubjects' of inspiration. But the essential 
iftt the bottom of all these discussions is a high 
1 D^ente, 11. U. 
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contempt for the opinion of the vulgar in matters 
of art. 

The Quintil Horatian (1550) represents, as has 
already been seen, a natural reaction against the 
foreign and classical Innovations of the Pl^iade. 
Du Bellay's advice, " Prena garde que ce poSmesoit 
eslogne du vulgaire," — advice insisted upon by 
many of the rhetoricians of the Italian Eenais- 
sance, — receives considerable censure ; on the con- 
trary, says the author of the Quintil, the poet most 
be understood and appreciated by all, unlearned M 
well as learned, just as Marot was. The Quii^l 
was, in fact, the first work to insist on definite- 
ness and clearness in poetry, as these were afw^ 
ward insisted on by Malherbe and Boileau. Like 
Malherbe, and his disciple Deimier, the author 
of the Acad^mie de I' Art Pokique (1610), in which 
the influence of the Quintil is fully acknowledgedi 
the author of the Quintil objects to all forms ot 
poetic license, to all useless metaphors that obsour^ 
the sense, to all Latiuisms and foreigu terms and 
locutions.' Du Bellay had dwelt on the importancS 
of a knowledge of the classical and Italian tongues* 
and bad strongly advised the French poet to na-t- 
uralize as many Latin, Greek, and even Spanish 
and Italian terms as he could. The Quintil is par- 
ticularly bitter against all such foreign innovations- 
The poet need not know foreign tongues at all; 
without this knowledge he can be as good a poet aa 
any of the grmcaniseurs, latiniseum, et italianiaeiffi 
en frangoys. This protest availed little, and- 
1 C/. Rucktaschel, p. 10 nq. 
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Bellay's advice in regard to the use of Italian terms 
W'as 80 well followed that several years later, in 1578, 
Henii Estienne vigorously protested against the 
practice in hia Dialogues du Nouveaii Langage 
J*^ngois italianisi. Aa Eonsard and Du Bellay 
'^present the foreign elements that went to make 
"■p claasiciam in France, so tlie author of the Quintil 
^■dratian may be said to represent in his humble 
'^^y certain enduring elements of the esprit gaulois. 
-^« represents the national traditions, and he pre- 
pares the way for the two great bourgeois poets of 
"*'"*ance, — B oil eau, with his "Tout doit tendre an 
*^Qn sens," and Molifere, with hia bluff cry, " Je 
^Xiis pour le bon sens." 

According to Pelletier (1555), French poetry is 
'too much like colloquial speech ; in order to equal 
classical literature, the poets of France must bo 
more daring and less popular.' Pelletier'a point of 
^ew is here that of the Pleiade, which aimed at 
a distinct poetic language, diverse from ordinary 
prose speech. But he ia thoroughly French, and 
in complete accord with the author of the Quintil 
Horatian, in hia insistence on perfect clearness in 
poetry. "Clearneas," be says, "ia the first and 
worthiest virtue of a poem."' Obscurity ia the 
chief fault of poetry, " for there is no difference 
between not speaking at all and not being under- 
stood."^ For these reasons he is against all un- 
necessary and bombastic ornament ; the true use of 
metaphors and comparisons of all aorta is " to ex- 
plain and represent things aa they really are." 
i Art Poit. i. 3. = Ibid. i. 9. "Ibid. 1. 10. 
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Similarly, Ronsard, while recognizing the value d 
comparisons, rightfully used, as the very nerves 

and tendons of poetry, declares that if instead of 
perfecting and clarifyiug, they obscure or con- 
fuse the idea, they are ridiculous.' Obscurity was 
the chief danger, atid indeed the chief faulty of tbe 
Fl^iade; and it is do small merit that both 'Boa- 
sard and Pelletier perceived this fact. 

The Pl^iade exhibits the classic temper in its 
insisteuce oa study and art as essential to poetiy; 
but it wafi not in keeping with the doctrines irf 
later French classicists in so far as it regarded 
poetic labors as of an unsociable and even 
character. In this, as has been seen, Ronsard 
true exponent of the doctrines of the new s( 
But on the whole the classic spirit was strong 
him. He declares that the poet's ideas should 
high and noble, but not fantastic. "Tbeyaht 
be veil ordered and disposed ; and <ivbile they 
to transcend those of the vulgar, they should al- 
appear to be easily conceived and understood 
any one." ' Here Du Bellay's aristocratic concep- 
tion of poetry is modified so aa to become a very 
typical statement of the principle underlying French 
classicism. Again, Ronsard points out, as Vida and 
other Italian critics had done before, that the great 
classical poets seldom speak of things by their haiB 
and naked names. Virgil does not, for example, 
Bay, " It was night," or " It was day," but he uses 
some such circumlocution as this : — 

■'Foatero Plirabea, luatraliaC lampade terras." 
1 BonBud, iii. 26 >g. ' Ibid. vii. 323. 
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The unfortunate results of the excessive use of such 
circumlocutions are well exemplified in the later 
claasicists of France. Kousard perhaps foresaw 
this danger, and wisely says that circumlocution, 
if not used judiciously, makes the style inflated 
and bombastic, In the first preface to the Franci- 
ade, he expresses a decided preference for the 
naive facility of Homer over the artful diligence of 
Virgil.' In the second preface, however, written a 
dozen years later, and published posthumously as 
revised by his disciple Binet, there is interesting 
evidence, in the preeminence given to Virgil, of the 
rapidity with which the Latinization of culture was 
being effected at this period. "Our French au- 
thors," says Ronsard, "know Virgil far better than 
they know Homer or any other Greek wi-iter." 
And again, "Virgil is the most excellent and the 
most rounded, the moat compact and the most per- 
fect of all poets."' Of the naive facility of Homer 
we hear absolutely nothing. 

We are now beginning to enter the era of rules. 
Sonsard did not undervalue the " rules and secrets " 
of poetry ; and Vauquelin de la Freanaye calls his 
own critical poem cet Art de Riglea rechercMes? In 
regard to the imitation of the classics, Vauquelin. 
agrees heart and soul with the Pl^iade that the 
aacienta 

" nous ont deaja traoS 
Un sentier qui de nous ne doit estre laissfi." * 

Ifothing, indeed, could be more classical than hia 
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comparison of poetry to a garden symmetrioallj 
laid out and trimmetl.' Moreover, like the c 
cists of the next centuij, he affirms, as does BdH' 
eard also, thut art must fundanieatally imitate ul 
resemble nature.' 

The imitation of the classics had also a decided' 
effect on the technique of French verse ajid on the 
linguistic principles of the P16iade. Enjambement 
(the carrying over into another line of words r 
quired to complete the sense) and hiatus (the olaslt 
of vowels in a line) were both employed in Latji 
and Greek verse, and were therefore permitted il 
French poetry by the new school. Eoasard, hoU 
ever, anticipated the reforms of Malherbe and tl 
practice of French classic verse, in forbidding b 
hiatus and enjambement, though in a later work d 
his this opinion is reversed. He was also probab^ 
the first to insist on the regular alternation of m 
cnline and feminine rhymes in verse. This I 
never been strictly adbered to in practice, or r 
quired by stringent rule, before Eonsard, but hB 
become the invariable usage of French poetry e 
since. Ronsard regards this device as a means ti 
making verse keep tune more harmoniously wifl 
the music of instruments. It was one of tb 
favorite theories of the Pl^iade that poetry is i) 
tended, not to be read, but to be recited or sung, a 
that the words and the notes should be ooupifl 
lovingly together. Poetry without an aocompai 
ment of vocal or instrumental music exhibits ba 
small part of its harmony or perfection ; and wl 

1 Ah Pott. 1. 22 <g. 1 Ibid. 1, 813. Qf. BousiiTd, U. 
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compoBing verses, tlje poet should always pronounce 
them aloud, or rather aing them, in order- to test 
their melody.' This conception of music " married 
to immortal verse " doubtlesa came from Italy, and 
is connected with the rise of operatic music. He 
Laudun (1598) differs from the members of the 
Pl^iade in forbidding the use of words newly 
coined or taken from the dialects of France, and 
in objecting to the use of enjambement and hiatus. 
It is evident, therefore, that while the influence of 
the P16iade is visible throughout De Laudun's trea^ 
tise, his disagreement with Ronsard and Du Bellay 
on a considerable number of essential points shows 
that by the end of the century the supremacy of 
the Pl^iade had begun to wane. 

The new school also attempted to introduce elas- 
sical metres into French poetry. The similar at- 
tempt at using the ancient versification in Italy has 
already been incidentally referred to.° According 
to Vasavi, Leon Battista Albert!, in his epistle, 
"Questaper eatrema mlHerabile pistola nmndo," 

was the first to attempt to reduce the vernacular 
versification to the measure of the Latins.' In Octo- 
ber, 1441, the Scena delV Amicizia of Leonardo Dati 
was composed and recited before the Accademia Co- 
:rDnaria at Florence.* The first two parts of this piece 

•EoQsard, vii,320, 332. 
I s The early Italian poetry writtea in clasaical metrea haa 
faesn collacled by Carilocci, La, Pueaia Barttara net Seeoli XV a 
bcPJ, Bologna, 1S81, 

r 1, 
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^^^H are written in hexameters, the third in Sapplucsjtlia 
^^^H fourth in sonnet foi'm and rhymed. The prologues 
^^^B of Ariosto's comedies, the Negrmnante and tiie Cassa^ 
^^^1 rid, are also in classical metres. But the remarka" 
B|^P ble collection of Claudio Tolomei, Versi e Regok d& 
B la Nuova Poeaia Toacana, published at Rome ii»- 

I 1539, marked an epoch in sixteenth-century letters — 

■ In this work the employmeut of claasical metres ii». 

^^^1 the vulgar tongue is defended, and rules for thei] 
^^^H use given ; then follows a collection of Italian ve 
^^^V written after this fashion hy a large number 

scholars and poets, among them Annibal Caro aut 
Tolomei himself. This group of scholars had 
formed itself into an esoteric circle, the Aceademia 
della Nuova Poesia; and from the tone of the 
verses addressed to Tolomei by the members of 
this circle, it would seem that he regarded hiraseli, 
and was regarded by them, as the founder and 
positor of this poetic innovation.' Luigi Alam: 
whose life was chiefly spent at the Court of 
published in 1556 a comedy. La Flora, written 
classical metres ; and two years later Franci 
Patrizzi published an heroic poem, the 
written in hexameters, with a defence of the fc 
of versification employed.* 

This learned innovation spread throughout w 
em Europe,' In Trance, toward the close of 

iCarducci, pp. GS, 87, etc. 

« Ibid. pp. m, 443. Cf. Do Ballay, D4/ense. H. 7. 

* For the history of cIrsbicbI metres iu Frsncs, iif. I 
Helliniame en, France, p. 290 sg., and Durmeateter and B 
hid, Seiziime Siiele en France, p. 113 sq. 
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enth century, according to Agrippa d'AubignS, 
rta^in Mousset liad translated the Iliad and the 
ssey into French hexameters ; but nothing else 
aown either of Mouaset or of his traDslationa. 
early aa 1500 one Michel da Bouteanville, the 
lor of an Art de mitrifier frangois, wrote a poem 
lassical distichs on the English war. Sibilet 
:8) accepted the use of classical metres, though 
1 some distrust, for to him rhyme seemed as 
ntial to French poetry aa long and short sylla- 

to Greek and Latin. In 1562 Eamus, in his 
mmar, recommended the ancient versification, 
expressed his regret that it had not been ac- 
«d with favor by the public. In the same year 
juea de la Taille wrote hia treatise, £a Maniire 
'aire des Vers en franipis comme en grec et en 
t, but it was not published until 1573, eleven 
:8 after his death. "His main object in writing 
book was to show jhat it is not as difficult to 
iloy quantity in French verse aa some people 
ik, nor even any more difficult than in Greek 

Latin.^ In answer to the objection that the 
jar tongues are by their nature incapable of 
Qtity, he argues, after the manner of Du Bellay, 
; such things do not proceed from the nature of 
mguage, but from the labor and diligence of 
le who employ it. He is tired of vulgar rhyi 

is anxious to find a more ingenious and more 



CBtieone Pasqnier, in his Recherches de la Prance, vii. 11, 
apts to prove that tho Freuch liiDgBage la capable of 
Dg quantity id ita verse, but doea not decide whethai 
atj or rhymed veise is to be preferred. 
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difficult path to Parnassus. He then proceeds i^M 
treat of quantity and measure in French, of fe^f 
and verse, and of figures and poetic license.' ^M 

The name most inseparably connected with Ss^M 
introduction of classical metres into France in tli«^ 
sixteenth century is that of Jean Antoine de Ba.'if' 
This young member of the Pl^iade, after publishinE 
several unsuccessful volumes of verse, visited Ital^Ji 
and was present at the Council of Trent in 15&^- 
In Italy he doubtless learnt of the metrical innova- 
tions then being employed; and upon his retu*^' 
■without any apparent knowledge of Jacques de ■'^ 
Taille's as yet unpublished treatise, he set about *" 
make a sjatematie reform in French versificatic*''- 
Hia purpose was to bring about a more perfect u**^' 
son between poetry and music; and in order '^^ 
accomplish this, he adopted classical metres, bas^^ 
as they were on a musical prosody, and accept^^ 
the phonetic reforms of Ramus. He also eata.^ 
liahed, no doubt in imitation of the Accademia dell^ 
Nuova Poesia, the Academie de Po^sie et de M""^' 
eique, authorized by letters patent from Charles IS^ 
in November, 1570.' The purpose of this r-eadenj-jy 
was to encourage and establish the metrical aa" 
musical innovations advocated by Baif and his 
friends. On the death of Charles IX. the society's 
existence was menaced ; but it waa restored, v 

> C/. Riicktajchel, p. 21 sq,, and Carduccl, p. 413 sq. 

^ Tliis academy has been made the aiibject of an ex 
monograph by &■ Premy, L'Acad^mie de.i Dumien 
Paris, □, d. The statutes of the academy wlU be found on] 
of this wurk, and the lelters-patent granted to It by Chai 
OB pags 48, 
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ier purpose and function, as the Acad^mie du I 
LB, by Guy du Faur de Pibtac in 1576, under J 
jFotection of Henry III., and it continued to | 
iah until disperaed by the turmoils of the [ 
ue about 1585. But Baif's innovations were ) 
2ntirely without fruit. A similar movement, 
a not dissimilar society, will be found £ 
JAtei in Elizabethaji England. 
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n. Momantic Elements 



me of the romantic elements in the critical 1 
;y of the Pl^iade have already been indicated, 
new movement started, in Du Bellay's Difen 

a high conception of the poet's office. It em- \ 
ized the necessity, on the part of the poet, of 1 
)und and solitary itudy, of a refined and ' 
lie life, and of entire separation from vulgar 
lo and pleasures. Du Bcllay himself is roman- 
ithat he decides against the (mc(i(to7isder^pies,' 
ling the good judgment of the poet suflScient 
attera of taate ; but the reason of this was that 
i were no rules which he would have been will- 
o accept. It took more than a century for the 
ch mind to rjrive at the conclusion that reason 
rules, in matters of art, proceed from one and 
ame cause. J 

le feeling for nature and for natural beauty is:! 

marked in all the members of the PltSiade." 
itier speaks of war, love, agriculture, and pas- ' 

life as the chief themes of poetry.^ He warns 
1 Dtfertse, ii, 11. " Art Foil. 1. 3. 
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^^^^ the poet to observe nature and life itself, and not 
F depend on books alone ; and he dwells on the value 

I of descriptions of landscapes, tempests, and sonriBes, 

I and similar natural scenes.' The feeling for nature 

I is even more intense in Bonsard ; and like Felletier, 

I lie urges the poet to describe in verse the rivets, 

P forests, mountains, winds, the sea, gods and god— 

I desses, sunrise, night, and noon.* In another plac© 

I the poet is advised to embellish his work with a&— 

counts of trees, flowers, and herbs, especially thos^ 
dignified by some medicinal or magical virtues, anW— 

■with descriptions of rivers, towns, forests, moun 

taina, caverns, rocks, harbors, and forts. Here th^^ 
appreciation of natural beauty as introduced infc^^ 
modern Europe by the Italian Renaissance — th^^ 
feeling for nature in its wider aspects, the broai^i 
landscape, the distant prospect — first become '■ 
visible in France. " In the painting or rather im-i- 
tation of nature," says Ronsard, "consists the very 
soul of heroic poetry." 

Rousard also gives warning that ordinary speecb 
is not to be banished from poetry, or too mucli 
evaded, for by doing so the poet is dealing a death- 
blow to "n^ve and natural poetry." ' This symp*' 
thy for the simple and popular forms of poetry U 
models for the poetic artist is characteristic of tte 
Pl^iade. There is a very interesting passage in 
Montaigne, in which the popular ballads of the 
peasantry are praised in a manner that recalls the 
famous words of Sir Philip Sidney concerning 



i Art Fott. 11.10; i. f! 
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.o old Bong of Percy and Douglas,' and whicli 
oniB to anticipate the interest in popular poetry 

England two centuries later: — 

*' Popular and purely natural and. indigenouH poetry has 
certain natLve aimplicity and grace by which it may be 
■vorably compared with the priaoipal beauty of perfect 
ketry composed according to the luiea of art ; as nay be 
len in the TillanelleB of Gaacouy, and In sotigscoming from 
Wiona that liave no knowledge of any ecience, not even of 
^ting; But mediocre poetry, which is neither perfect nor 
opolar, ia held in disdain by every one, and receives Deither 
Mot nor reward." * 

The Fl^iade, as has already been intimated, 
ceepted without reserve the Platonic doctrine of 
Aspiration. By 1560 a considerable number of the 
latonic dialogues had already been translated into 
''tench, l>olet had translated two of the spurious 
lialogues ; Duval, the Lyaia in 1547 ; and Le Boy, 
lie Fkosdo in 1553 and the Symposium in 1669. 
the thesis of Ramus in 1536 had started an anti- 
Iristotelian tendency in France, and the literature 
3f the French Renaissance became impregnated 
irith Platonism." It received the royal favor of 
Marguerite de Navarre, and its influence became 
ixed in 1551, by the appointment of Ramus to a 
wofessorship in the Coll&ge de France. Ronsard, 
?auquelin, Du Eartas, all give expression to the 
Platonic theory of poetic inspiration. The poet 
nnst feel what he writes, as Horace says, or his 
eader will never be moved by hia verses; and for 

I Sidney, Defence, p. 29, 

" Sisaii, i. 54. 

« df. the Revue d'Miat. lift, de la France, 1896, iil. 1 aq. 
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the Pleiade, the excitement of high emotions iiithi' 
reader or heaier was the test or touchstona d 
poetry.' 

The national and Christian points of view Eever 
found expression in France during the sixteenth 
century in so marked a manner as in Italy. There 
are, indeed, traces of both a national and a ChriBtiail 
criticism, but they are hardly more than sporadiar 
Thus, it has been seen that Sibilet, as early as 1548^' 
had clearly perceived the distiuguishing charactO', 
istic of the French genius. He had noted that tW 
French have only taken from foreign literata» 
what they have deemed useful and of nationd. 
advantage ; and only the other day a diatingoiahei. 
French critic asserted in like manner that the higk' 
importance of French literature consists in the &cfei 
that it has taken from the other literatuxes d>, 
Europe the things of universal interest and dia* 
garded the accidental picturesque details. Distinct 
traces of a national point of view may be found in 
the dramatic criticism of this period. Thus Gr^vin, 
ia his Bref Dlscours (1562), attempts to justify tba 
substitution of a crowd of CEcaar's soldiers for the 
singers of the ancient chorus, in one of hia tragedies, 
on the following grounds: — 

" If it be alleged that this practice was observed througli- 1 
out antiquity by the Greelts and Latins, I reply that it il- J 
permitted to ub to attempt some innovation of oi: 
peciftlly when there is occasion for it, or when tlie grace d 
the poem is not diminished thereby. I know well that n 
will be answered that tt)G ancients employed the choroa 9 

1 RoDsard, iii. 38; Du BeUay, D^fenn, U. II. 
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■bigers to divert the aodience, made gloomy perhaps by the 
cruelties represented in the play. To this I reply that 
Itverse nations require diverse manners of doing things, and 
that among the French there are other means ol doing this 
(Htliout interrupting the continuity of a story." ' 

The Christian point of view, on the other hand, 
ia found in Vauquelin de la Freanaye, who differs 
from Ronsard and Du Bellay in his preference for 
Icriptural themes in poetry. The Pldiade was es- 
sentially pagan, Vauquelin essentially Christian. 
The employment of the pagan divinities in modem 
poetry seemed to him often odious, for the times 
bad changed, and the MuBes were governed by dif- 
[erent laws. The poet should attempt Christian 
themes; and indeed the Greeks themselves, had 
they been Christiana, would have sung the life and 
death of Christ. In this passage Vauquelin is evi- 
dently following Minturno, as the latter was after- 
■WBrd followed by Corneille : — 

" Si les Grecs, comme voua, Chreatiena eussent esorit, 
11b eoBsent les haute faits chants de lesua Christ. . . . 
116 I quel plaiair seroit^ce & cette heure de voir 
Nos pontes Chrestiene, les fa^ons recevoir 
Du tragique ancien ? Et voir & nos misteres 
I^es Payens asservis sous les loiE aulutaires 
De noB Saints et Martyrs ? et du vieui testaraent 
Voir one tragedie eitraite proprement ? " ' 

Vaaquelin'a opinion here is out of keeping with 
iQie general theory of the Fl^iade, especially in 
that his suggestions imply a return to the medi- 
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Eeval mystery and morality plays. The Uram'e 
of Du Bartas ia another and more fervid expres- 
sion of this same ideal of Christian poetry. In 
the Semaines, Du Bai-tas himself composed the 
typical biblical poem ; and tragedies on Christian 
or scriptural subjects were composed during tie 
French Renaissance from the time of Buchanan 
and Beza to that of Gamier and Montchrestifla. J 
But Vauquelin's ideal was not that of the later oltl 
sicism; and Boileau, as has been seen, distinoti 
rejects Christian themes from modem poetry. 

Although the linguistic and prosodic theories ( 
the Pl^iade partly anticipate both the theory U 
the practice of later classicism, the members of tl 
school eshibit num.eEous deviations from what Wl 
afterward accepted as inviolable law in 1 
poetry. The most important of these deviations ca 
cerns the use of words from the various Prench di 
lects, from foreign tongues, and from the technis 
and mechanical arts. A partial expression of Iti 
theory of poetic language has already been aeeni 
Du Bellay's Befeme et IlluUralion, in which tl 
poet is urged to use the more elegant technical di 
lectic terms. Roosard gives very much the saa 
advice. The best words in all the French dialed 
are to be employed by the poet ; for it is doubtless' 
the number of the dialects of Greece that we n 
ascribe the supreme beauty of its language i 
literature. The poet is not to affect too much ' 
language of the court, since it is often very bad, beifl 
the language of ladies and of yoimg gentlemen who ' 
make a profession of fighting well rather than of 
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speaking well.^ Unlike Malherbe and his school, 
Bonsard allows a certain amount of poetic license, 
but only rarely and judiciously. It is to poetic 
license, he says, that we owe nearly all the beau- 
tiful figures with which poets, in their divine rapture, 
enfranchising the laws of grammar, have enriched 
their works. " This is that birthright," said Dry- 
den, a century later, in the preface of his State of 
Innocence and the FaM of Man, " which is derived 
to us from our great forefathers, even from Homer 
down to Ben; and they who would deny it to us 
have, in plain terms, the fox's quarrel to the grapes 
— they cannot reach it." Vauquelin de la Fres- 
naye follows Ronsard and Du Bellay in urging the 
use of new and dialect words, the employment of 
terms and comparisons from the mechanic arts, 
and the various other doctrines by which the 
Pl^iade is distinguished from the school of Mal- 
herbe. How these useless linguistic innovations 
were checked and banished from the French lan- 
guage forever will be briefly alluded to in the 
next chapter. 

^ Ronsardj yii. 322. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE FORMATION OF THE CLASSIC IDEAL IN TE^ 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

I. The Romantic BevoU 

It is a well-known fact that between 1600 am 
1630 there was a break in the national eyolutioi 
of French literature. This was especially so 
the drama, and in France the drama is the coimr-' 
necting link between century and century. TL^ 
dramatic works of the sixteenth century had bee'xs 
fashioned after the regular models borrowed l>y 
the Italians from Seneca. The change that panx^ 
was a change from Italian classical to Spanisli 
romantic models. The note of revolt was begin- 
ning to be heard in Gr^vin, De Laudun, and others* 
The seventeenth century opened with the production 
of Hardy's irregular drama, Les Amours de Thh- 
gHe et Caridie (1601), and the influence of the 
Spanish romantic drama and the Italian pastoral, 
dominant for over a quarter of a century, was in- 
augurated in France. 

The logic of this innovation was best expounded 
in Spain, and it was there that arguments in favor 
of the romantic and irregular drama were first 
formulated. The two most interesting defences of 
the Spanish national drama are doubtless the 

232 
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plar f^itico of Juan de la Cueva (160G) andP 
I de Vega's Arte Nitevo de Hacer Comediaa 
W). Their inspiration is at bottom the same. 
ir authors were both classicists at heart, or 
ler claflBicists in theory, yet with differences. 
fn de la Cueva's conception of poetry is entirely 
bd on the precepts of the Italians, except in 
^t regards the national drama, for here he is a 
tisan and a patriot. He insists that the differ- 
le of time and circumstance frees the Spanish 
^Wright from all necessity of imitating the 
ients or obeying their rules. " This change in 
drama," he says, " was effected by wise men, 
3 applied to new conditions the new things they 
ud most suitable and expedient; for we must 
aider the various opinions, the times, and the 
mers, which make it necessary for us to change 
vary our operations."' His theory of the 
ma was entirely opposed to his conception of the 
3r forms of poetry. According to this stand- 
it, as a recent writer has put it, " the theatre 
, to imitate nature, and to please ; poetry was to 
tate the Italians, and satisfy the orthodox but 
Lute critic." ' Lope de Vega, writing three 
rs later, does not deny the universal applicabil- 
of the Aristotelian canons, and even acknowl- 
es that they are the only true rules. But the 
pie demand romantic plays, and the people, 
ler than the poet's literary conscience, must be 
afied by the playwright. " I myself," he says, 
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"write comedies according to the art invented by " 
those wlio9e sole obje<?t it is to obtain the appku&e 
of the crowd. After all, ainee it ia the public who 
paya for these stupidities, why should we not aerr* 
what it wants?'" 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the esposi- 
tions of the theory of the Spanish national dram.^ 
ia a defence of Lope de Vega'a plays by one Alfons.*^ 
Sanchez, published in 1618 in France, or possibl^y 
in Spain with a false French imprint. The apoloy;^ 
of Sanchez is comprehended in six distinct propoai' 
tions. First, the arts have their foundation l*^ 
nature. Secondly, a wise and learned man ma.^? 
alter many things in the existing arts. Thirdlji^? 
natiu'e does not obey laws, but gives theitx- 
Fourthly, Lope de Vega has done well in creatiag 
a new art. Fifthly, in his writings everything f ' 
adjusted to art, and that a real and living i 
Lastly, Lope de Vega has surpassed all the anciei 
poets,' The following passage may be extracts** 
from this treatise, if only to show how little there 
was of novelty in the tenets of the French roraa.x^- 
ticists two centuries later : — 

"Is it said that we have no infallible art by which 
adjust our precepts ? But who can doubt it 1 We have a 
we have precepta and rales which bind ub, and the principB-' 
precept Is to imitate nature, for the works of poets express 
the nature, the manners, and the genius of the age in whiob 
they write. . . , r.ope de Vega writes in conformity witi> 
art, because he follows nature. If, on the contrary, die 
Spanish drama adjusted itself to tlie nUea and laws oE tte 
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1 Men^adez y Pelayo, iii. 434. ' Ibid, iii, 44T gj. 
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^^^MMUiIa, it would proceed agBinst the requirementa of 
^^^wOre, uid againet the foundations of poetry. . . . The 
^1 j>Bat Lope bas done things over and above the laws of the 
ftnolenta, but never against these lams." 

Another Spanish writer defines art as " an attentive 
observation of examples graded by experience, and 
red viced to method and the majesty of laws." ' 

It was this naturalistic conception of the poetic 
^'t> and especially of the drama, that obtained in 
^a.Bce during the first thirty years of the seven- 
tBenth century. The French playwrights imitated 
^o Spanish drama in practice, and from the 9pan- 
iBla theorists seemed to have derived the critical justi- 
"Oa.tion of their plays. Hardy himself, like Lope de 
^^ea, argues that " everything which is approved by 
'iBo.ge and the public taste is legitimate and more 
tian legitimate." Another writer of this time, Fran- 
'i'^ia Ogier, in the preface of the second edition of 
" ^an de Schelandre's remarkable drama of Tyr et 
"^ctoi (1628), argues for intellectual independence of 
'**■« ancients much in the same way as Giraldi Cintio, 
■'^igna, and the other partisans of the romanzi had 
*'^ne tliree-quarters of a century before. The taste 
*** every nation, he says, is quite different from any 
'^^lier. "The Greeks wrote for the Greeks, and in 
*ie judgment of the best men of their time they 
^'Vxcceeded. But we should imitate them very much 
'^^tter by giving heed to the tastes of our own 
^Cinntry, and the genius of our own language, than 
■^y forcing ourselves to follow step by step both 
'*iieir intention and their expression." This would 
1 ManfiideE j Pelayo, Ui. 161. 
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eeem to be at bottom Goethe's famoos 
that we can best imitate tbe Greeks by trying bc3 
be as great men as tbey were. It is interesting tc7 
note, in all of these early critics, traces of that his- 
torical criticism which is osually regarded as the 
discovery of our own centuiy. But after all, the 
French like the Spanish playwrights were merely 
beginning to practise what the Italian dramatistt 
in their prefaces, and some of the Italian critics 
in their treatises, had been preaching for nearly a 
century. 

The Abb^ d'Anbignac speaks of Hardy ai 
"arresting the progress of the French theatre"; 
and whatever practical improvements the Frenct 
theatre owes to him, there can be little doubt that 
for a certain number of years the evolution of the , 
classical drama was partly arrested by his efforts I 
and the efforts of his school. But during this | 
very period the foundations of the great literature | 
that was to come were being built on classical I 
lines i and the continuance of the classical tradi- ' 
tion after 1630 was due to three distinct cansesj 
each of which will be discussed by itself as briefly 
as possible. These three causes were the reaction 
against the Pl^iade, the second influx of the critical 
ideas of the Italian Renaissance, and the influence 
of the rationalistic philosophy of the period. 



n. The Reaction against the Fliiade 



encei 



The reaction against the Pl^iade was effected, e 
at least begun, by Malherbe. Malherbe's power oi 
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"Message as a poet is of no concern here ; in bis r91e of 
Staimnariau and critic he accomplished certain im- 
I^Ortant and widespread reforma in French poetry, 
■tlieae reforms were connected chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, with the external or formal aide of poetry. 
Ilia work was that of a grammarian, of a proaodist 
■ — in a word, that of a purist. He did not, indeed, 
daxing his lifetime, publish any critical work, or 
formulate any critical system. But the reforms ha 
executed were on this account no less influential or 
enduring. His critical attitude is to be looked for 
in the memoirs of his life written by his disciple 
Kacan, and in his own Commentaire sur Desportea, 
"wliich was not published in its entirety until very 
TBcently.' This commentary consists of a series of 
manuscript notes written by Malherbe about the 
year 1606 in the margins of a copy of Desportea. 
These notes are of a most fragmentary kind; they 
seldom go beyond a word or two of disapproval, 
auch as faible, mal congu, auperfiu, sans jugement, 
soltise, or tnai imoffini ; and yet, together with a 
few detached utterances recorded in his letters and 
in the memoirs by Bacan, they indicate quite clearly 
the critical attitude of Malherbe and the refornts 
he was bent on bringing about. 

These reforms were, in the first place, largely 
linguistic. The Pleiade had attenapted to widen 
[the sphere of poetic expression In French Htera- 
I 

1 Tbe Comme'ntaire is printed entire in Lalanne'a edition of 
iUalherbe, Paris, 181)2, vol, It. Tlie critical doctrine of Mal- 
.Jierba haa been formulated by Biiinot, Doctrine de Malherbt, 
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tore by the introduction of words from the classics^ 
from the Italian and even the Spanish, from tie 
provlucial dialects, from the old romances, and from 
the terminology of the mechanic arts. All thess 
archaisms, neologisms, Latiniams, componnd words, 
and dialectic and technical expressions, Malherbe 
set about to eradicate from the French language. 
His object was to purify French, and, as it were, to 
centralize it. The test he set up was actual usage» 
and even this was narrowed down to the usage of- 
the court. Ronsard had censured the exclusive ub3 
of courtly speech in poetry, on the ground that tli^ 
corn-tier cares more about fighting well than about' 
speaking or writing well. But Malherbe's ideaS--- 
was the ideal of French classicism — the ideal o^^ 
Boileau, Eacine, and Bossuet. Fi'ench was to b^^ 
no longer a hodgepodge or a patois, but the pur^* 
and perfect speech of the king and his court — - 
Malherbe, while thus reacting against the Pleiads js 
made no pretensions of returning to the linguisti^CS 
us^es of Marot; his test was present usage, ht^ 
model the living language,' At the same time hi^s 
reforms in language, as in other things, represent ^ 
reaction against foreign innovations and a returMlj 
to the pure French idiom. They were in the i: 
terest of the national traditions; and it is t 
national element which ia his share in the 1 
of neo-classical theory and practice. His refort 
were all in the direction of that verbal and i 
chanical perfection, the love of which is innate I 
the French nature, and which forms the indigenorf 
1 Of. Horace, Art Foet, T 
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or racial element in French classicism. He elimi- 
nated from French verse hiatus, enjambement, in- 
versions, false and imperfect rhymes, and licenses 
^r cacophonies of all kinds. He gave it, as has 
'>een said, mechanical perfection, — 

** Et r^duisit la Muse aux regies du devoir.** 

Tor such a man — tyran des mots et des syllabes, 

^•s Balzac called him — the higher qualities of poetry 

*c>xild have little or no meaning. His ideals were 

E^iropriety, clearness, regularity, and force. These, 

^•s Chapelain perceived at the time, are oratorical 

c^tther than purely poetic qualities ; yet for these, 

^11 the true qualities that go to make up a great 

I>oet were to be sacrificed. Of imagination and 

X^<^tic sensibility he takes no account whatsoever. 

-AJter the verbal perfection of the verse, the logical 

"^^^ity of the poem was his chief interest. Logic 

^iid reason are without doubt important things, but 

they cannot exist in poetry to the exclusion of 

^^agination. By eliminating inspiration, as it 

^^re, Malherbe excluded the possibility of lyrical 

Production in France throughout the period of 

^^^ssicism. He hated poetic fictions, since for him, 

^ for Boileau, only actual reality is beautiful. If he 

P^i^mitted the employment of mythological figures, 

)^ >vas because they are reasonable and universally 

^telligible symbols. The French mind is essen- 

'iiaUy rational and logical, and Malherbe reintro- 

^^ced this native rationality into French poetry. 

5e set up common sense as a poetic ideal, and 

^ade poetry intelligible to the average mind. The 
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Pl^iade liad written for a learned literary coterie) 
Malherbe wrote for learned and unlearned alike. 
For the Pl^iade, poetry had been a divine ofEce, i 
matter o£ prophetic inspiration ; for Malherbe, it 
was a trade, a craft, to be learnt like any other. 
Da Bellay bad said that "it is a well-accepted fact, 
according to the most learned men, that natnril 
talents without learning can accomplish more in 
poetry than learning without natural talent 
Malherbe, it has been neatly said, wonld hi 
upheld the contrary doctrine that " learning mt 
out natural talents can accomplish more thsn 
natural talents without learning."' After 
eloquence was Malherbe's ideal ; and as the French 
are by nature an eloquent rather than a poetic peo- 
ple, he deserves the honor of having first shown 
them how to regain their true inheritance. In s 
word, he accomplished for classical poetry in FranM 
all that the national instinct, the esprit gavloi^ 
could accomplish by itself. Consistent atructuiil 
laws for the larger poetic forma he could not givai 
these France owes to Italy, Nor could ha appr^ 
ciate the high notion of abstract perfection, or the 
classical conception of an absolute standard of 
taste — that of several expressions or several ways 
of doing something, one way and only one is the 
right one ; this France owes to rationalistic philofr 
ophy. Malherbe seems almost to be echoing Hi 
taigne when he says In a letter to Balzac : — 
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that what pleases or displeases us ahoiild pleasB or displeasa 
' eveiybody Is to puss the limits where it seems Chat God In 
His omnipotence baa commanded ub to stop ?"> 

With this individualistic expression of the questions 
of opinion and taste, we have but to compare the 
following passage from La Bruy&re to indicate how 
far Malherbe is still from the classic ideal: — 

" There is a point of perfection in art, as of eieellenoe or 

natmilj in nature. He who is sensible of it and loves it has 

; he who is not secEible of it and loves this oi 

tiiM else on eitlier side of it has a faulty taste. Tliere is 

then a good snd a bad taste, and men dispute of tastes not 

I WthoHt reason." * 



m. The Second Injlux of Italian Ideas 

The second influx of Italian critical ideas into 
franco came through two channels. In the first 
place, the direct literary relations between Italy 
3^d France during this period were very marked. 
The influence of Marino, who lived for a long time 
^it Paris and published a number of his works 
tiiere, was not inconsiderable, especially upon the 
Stench concetti sts and pr4cieux. Two Italian 
ladies founded and presided over the famous Hotel 
de Rambouillet, — Julie Savelli, Marquise de Fisani, 
and Catherine de Yi vonne, Marquise de Rambouillet, 
It was partly to the iafiuence of the Accademia 
della Crusca that the foundation of the French 
AcBidemf was due. Chapelain and Manage were 
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both members of the Italian society, and submittt 
to it their differeat opinions on a verse of Petran" 
Like the Actifidemia della Cruaca, the French Acad- 
emy purposed the preparation of a great dictionary > 
and each began its existence by attacking a grea>'t 
work of literature, the Oeruaalemme LibenM t 
the case of the Italian society, Corneille's (M % 
the case of the ITrench. The regency of Marie 4 
Medici, the supremacy of Mazarin, and other poli^ 
cal events, all conspired to bring Italy and Fran 
into the closest social and literary relationship. 

Bnt the two individuals who first brought i 
French literature and naturalized the primal C 
cal concepts of Italy were Chapelain and Bal 
Chapelain's private correspondence indicates \ 
thorough was his acquaintance with the critii 
literature of Italy. " I have a particular affec 
for the Italian language," he wrote in 1639 to I 
zac.' Of the Gid, he says that " in Italy it would 
be considered barbarous, and there is not an acad- 
emy which would not banish it beyond the confines 
of its jurisdiction," " Speaking of the greatness of 
Sonaard, be says that his own opinion was ia 
accord with that of " two great savants beyond tha 
Alps, Speroni and Castelvetro " ; ' and he had con- 
siderable correspondence with Balzac on the subject 
of the controversy between Caro and Castelvetro in 
the previous century. In a word, 



> Ltttni, 1. 41.'!. Tbe references ace to the edition hjit 
My de Larroqne, Paris, 1880-1883. 
* Ibid. i. 16fi. 
» P)id. 1. 631 sq. 




studied the critics and scholars ol Italy, and waa 
interested in discussing them. Balzac's iutereat, 
01 tlie other baud, waa rather toward Spanish 
literature ; but he was the agent of the Cardinal de 
I* Valette at Rome, and it waa on his return to 
^tice that he published the fiiat collection of his 
otters. The influence of both Cbapelain and Bal- 
*'5 on French classicism waa considerable. During 
™ sixteenth century, literary criticism had been 
"'tirely in the hands of learned men. Chapelain 
^fi Balzac vulgarized the critical ideas of the 
■taiian Renaissance, and made them popular, hu- 
"3*1, but inviolable. Balzac introduced into France 
^'B fine critical sense of the Italians ; Chapelain 
"■ttoduced their formal rules, and imposed the 
^ree unities on French tragedy. Together they 
«fected a humanizing of the classical ideal, even 
''lidle subjecting it to rules. 

It waa to the same Italian influences that France 
^"ed the large number of artificial epics that ap- 
■^ared during this period. About ten epics were 
'*! Wished in the fifteen years between 1650 and 
^C5.' The Italians of the sixteenth century had 
Simulated a fixed theory of the artificial epic ; and 
'ti.e nations of western Europe rivalled one another 
^ attempting to make practical use of this theory. 
It is to this that the large number of Spanish epics 
Ml the sixteenth century and of French epics in the 
seventeenth may be ascribed. Among the latter 

1 Tbese epics have been treated at lengtb by Duchesne, 
Mitotn dtt Poimts Spiqitea fratv;aia du XVII Sii<de, Paris, 

,ino. 
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we may mention Scud^ry's Alaric, Lemoyne'a 5(rii^* 
Louis, Saint-Amant's Moyse Sciuv4, and Cliapelwii' 
own epic, La PaceVe, awaited by the public (cczz 
many years, and published only to be diumied (oi^ 
ever by Boileau. 

The prefaces of all these epics indicate clearly; 
enough their indebtedness to the Italians. They 
were indeed scarcely more than attempts to put tlie 
rules and precepts of the Italian Benaissance into 
practice. " I then consulted the masters of this 
art," aays Scudery, in the preface of Alarie, "that 
la to aay, Aristotle and Horace, and after them 
Macrobiua, Scaliger, Tasso, Caatelvetro, Piceolom- 
ini, Vida, Vossius, Eobortelli, Kiccoboni, Paolo 
Beni, Mambrnn, and several others; and passing 
from theory to practice I reread very carefully tj 
Iliad and the Odyssey, the ^neid, the Phairs(f 
the Tkebaid, the Orlando Furioso, and the Gen 
lemme Liberata, and many other epic poema ii 
diverse languages." Similarly, Saint- Am ant, in 
the preface of bis Moyse Sauv4, says that he had 
rigorously observed "the unities of action and 
place, which are the principal requirements o£ the 
epic; and besides, by an entirely new method,! 
have restricted my subject not only within twent 
fonr hours, the limit of the dramatic poem, 
almost within half of that time. This is more tl 
even Aristotle, Horace, Scaliger, Castelyetro, 1 
colomiui, and all the other moderna have > 
req^uired." It ia obvioua that for these epic-n 
the rules and precepts of the Italians were the fi 
tests of heroic poetry. Similarly, the Abb^ d'J| 
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"*Stxac, at the beginning of his Pratique du Tkidtre, 
^^viges the dramatic poet to study, among other 
^'T^tera, "Aristotle, Horace, Castelvetro, Vida, 
"einsius, Vossina, and Scaliger, of whom not a 
^ord should be lost." From the Italians also came 
^•Qe theory of poetry in general as held throughout 
^liB period of classiciara, and expounded by the 
Abb6 d'Aubignac, La Mesnardifere, Corneille, Boi- 
»eau, and numerous others ; and it is hardly neces- 
sary to repeat that Eapin, tracing the history of 
criticism at the beginning of his Reflexions au.r la 
I^itique, deals with scarcely any critics but the 
Italians. 

Besides the direct influence of the Italian critics, 
another influence contributed its share to the sum 
of critical ideas which French classicism owes to 
the Italian Benaissance, This was the tradition of 
Scaliger, carried on by the Dutch scholars Heinsius 
and Voasius. Daniel Heinsius was the pupil of 
Joseph Scaliger, the illustrious son of the author of 
the Poetics ; and through Heinsius the dramatic 
theories of the elder Scaliger influenced classical 
tragedy in France. The treatise of Heinsius, De 
TragcedicB Constitutione, published at Leyden in 
1611, was called by Chapelain " the quintessence of 
Aristotle's Poetics" ; and Chapelain called Hein- 
sius himself " a prophet or sibyl in matters of criti- 
cism."' ' Annoted by Racine, cited as an infallible 
authority by Corneille, Heinsius's work exercised 

> Letlrss, i. 2fii), 434. O 
Xln VorlSu/er Lesiingi i: 
18S7. 
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a, marked influence on French tragedy by fiiin^^ 
Upon it the laws of Scaliger ; and later the wotlt^^ 
of Vosaius cooperated with those of Heinsius ic^^ 
widening the sphere of the Italian influence. It i^S 
evident, therefore, that while French literature had^E 
already during the sisteenth century taken from the^ 
Italian Benaissauce its respect for antiquity and it^^ 
admiration for classical mythology, the seventeenths 
century owed to Italy its definitive conception of the^ 
theory of poetry, and especiaUy certain rigid struc — 
tural laws for tragedy and epic. It may be sai^^ 
without exaggeration that there is not an essentia^ 
idea or precept in the works of Corneille anw^ 
D'Aubignac on dramatic poetry, or of Le Bossu atuca 
Mambrun on epic poetry, that cannot be found ■ 
the critical writings of the Italian Benaissa 



IV. The Influence of Rationalistic PhUosophyM 

The influence of rationalistic philosophy on t 
general attitude of classicism manifested itself S 
what may be called the gradual rationalization oJ 
that the Renaissance gave to France. The pro 
thus effected ia moat defi.nitely eshibited in the eyg 
lution of the rules which France owed to Italy, 
has already been shown how the rules and precep 
of the Italians had originally been based on authee 
ity alone, but had gradually obtained a general ai 
nificance of their own, regardless of their ancient 
authority. Somewhat later, in England, the Aristo- 
telian canons were defended by Ben Jonaon on the 
ground that Aristotle understood the causes oE 



^*i*iga, and that what others had done by chance- 
^ Custom, Aristotle did by reason alone.' By this 
^^W.e, then, the reaBonablenesa of the Ariatotelian 
^^-tiona was distinctly felt, although they were still 
■^^Barded as haying author itativeuese in themselves ; 
*^d it was fii'st in the French classicists of the 
;^«venteenth century that reason and the ancient 
*ule3 were regarded as one and inseparable. 

Rationalism, indeed, is to be found at the very out- 
let of the critical activity of tbe Renaissance ; and 
"Vida'a words, already cited, " Semper nutu rationis 
' «aiit res," represent in part the attitude of the Ee- 
. naissance mind toward literature. But the " rea- 
' son " of the earlier theorists was merely empirical 
j and individualistic; it did not differ essentially 
from Horace's ideal of " good sense." In fact, r»- 
1 tionaJism and humanism, while existing together 
throughout the Renaissance, were never to any ex- 
, tent harmonized ; and extreme rationalism generally 
I took tbe form of an avowed antagonism to Aristotle. 
The complete ration alizatiou of the laws of litera- 
ture is first evident toward the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. " The rules of the theatre," says 
the Abb^ d'Aubignac, at the beginning of Mb 
Pratique dw TM&tre, " are founded, not on author- 
ity, but on reason," and if they are called the rules 
of the ancients, it is simply " because tbe ancients 
bare admirably practised them." Similarly, Cor- 
neille, in his discourse Des Trois Unit&a, says that 
the amity of time would be arbitrary and tyrannical 
if it were merely required by Aristotle's Poetics, 
i Ditcoetriia, p. 80. 
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but tlia,t its real prop 13 tlie natural reason ) and | 
Boileau sums up the fiual attitude of classicism ii 
these words : — 

" AimeKdonc la n 

Emprantent d'el 

Here the rationalizing process is complete, and thai 

actual requirements of authority become identi<!ai I 

with the dictates of the reason. 

The rules expounded by Boileau, while for tlifl 
most part the same as those enunciated by the Ital- 
ians, are no louger mere rules. They ace laws dic- 
tated by abstract and universal reason, and hence 
inevitable and ioEalUble; they are not tyrannical 
or arbitrary, but imposed upon us by the very na- 
ture of the human mind. This is not merely, as 
we have said, the good nature and the good sense, 
in a word, the sweet reasonableness, of such a critic 
as Horace.' There is more than this in the classi- 
cists of the seventeenth century. Good sense be- 
comes universalized, becomes, in fact, as has been 
said, not merely an empirical notion of good a 
but the abstract and universal reason itself, 
this follows the absolute standard of taste at 1 
bottom of classicism, as exemplified in the pasaa 
already cited from La Bruy^re, and in snch a I 
as this from Boileau: — 

" La raUon pour marcher n'a souvent qu'ime vole." 
This rationalization of the Eenaissance lules 1 

1 Art Poit. 1. 37. 1 

^ Gf. Bruneti^te, Etudes Oriliguei, iv. 13(i; aod Krantz, p.'S 
*q. 

* Art Po^t. i. 48. 
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poetry was effected by contemporary philosophy; 
if not by the works and doctrines of Descartes him- 
self, at least by tlie general tendency of the human 
mind at this period, of which these works and doc- 
trines are the most perfect expressions. Boileau's 
Art Pohvjue, has been aptly called the Discoura de 
la Mkhoile of French poetry. So that while the 
eontribution of Malherbe and his school to clasai- 
oiam lay in the insistence on clearness, propriety, 
and verbal and metrical perfection, and the contri- 
bution of the Italian Renaissance lay in the infusion 
of respect for classical antiquity and the imposition 
of a certain body of fixed rules, the cpntribution of 
contemporary philosophy lay in the rationalization 
oruniversalization of these rules, and in the imposi- 
tion of an abstract and absolute standard of taste. 

But Cartesianism brought with it certain impor- 
tant limitations and deficiencies. Boileau himself 
ifl reported to have said that "the philosophy of 
Descartes has cut the throat of poetry ; " ' and there 
can be no doubt that this is the exaggerated expres- 
sion of a certain inevitable truth. The excessive 
insistence on the reason brought with it a corre- 
Bponding undervaluation of the imagination. The 
rational and rigidly scientific basis of Cartesianiam 
was forced on classicism; and reality became its 
supreme object and its final test; — 

"Rien n'est beau quele rrai." 

Reference haa already been made to various dis- 
advantages imposed on classicism by the very nature 

' Beported by J. B. RaosHiBa, in a letter to BruBaette, July 31, 
1718. 
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of ite origin and growth j but the most fltal of t^-'*^ 
these disadvantages was the influence of A§ Car^*--* 
tesian philosophy or philosophic tempc 
the scientific basis thus imposed on litekaton, 1 
only safeguard against extinction was th« vaat in--« 
fluence of a certain body of fixed rules, lAioh litn 
eratute dared not. deviate from, and wUob 
attempted to justify on the wider grounds c 
losophy. These rules, then, the contributini (r^^^/ 
Italy, saved poetry in France from extinctions 
ing the classical period; and of this a remaikit)!— « 
confirmation is to be found in the fact that notqn- 
til the rationalism of the seventeenth and eighteentti 
centuries was superseded in France, did French Itt- 
eiature rid itself of this body of Benussance nilet. 
Cartesianism, ot at least the rationalistic epiri^ 
humanized these rules, and imposed them on the 
rest of Europe. But though quintessentialized, 
they remained artificial, and 'circumscribed the 
workings of the French imagination for over a 
century. 
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8 HVOLUnON OF KNQLISH 

ASGHAU TO UILTON 

lABY criticism iu England during the Eliz- 
1 age was neither so influential nor so rich 
ried as the contemporary criticism of Italy 
■ance. This fact might perhaps he thought 
^'Sufficient to affect the interest or patriotism of 
I ^-ftglish-speaking people, yet the most charming 
I ^^Itical monument of this period, Sidney's Defence 
J*y Poesy, has heen slightingly referred to by the 
l"*^test historian of English poetry. Such interest 
^^A importance as Elizahethan criticism posaessea 
p*\iat therefore be of an historical nature, and lies 
r*l two distinct directions. In the first place, the 
^t^dy of the literature of this period will show, 
P-^t only that there was a more or leas complete 
^ody of critical doctrine during the Renaissance, 
'**vit also that Englishmen shared in this creation, 
1**^ inheritance, of the Renaissance as truly as did 
l"«o.eir continental neighbors ; and on the other band 
i tliia study may be said to possess an interest in itself, 
I in so far as it will make the growth of classicism in 
I England intelligible, and will indicate that the 
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formation of the classic ideal had begun before tls 
introduction of the French influence. In neither f 
case, however, can early English criticism be con- 
sidered wholly apart from the general body of 
Renaissance doctrine ; and its study loses in impo^ 
tance and perspicuity according as it ia kept dis- 
tinct from the consideration of the critical literature 
- of France, and especially of Italy. 

English criticism, during the sixteenth and seTen- 

_■ teenth centuries, passed through five mo ra or less 

) distinct stagea of development. The . first stage, 

characterized by the purely rhetorical study of 

literature, may be said to begin with Leouari 

^^,u£'_ Cose's Arte or Crafts of Rhetoryke, a hand-book for 

young students, compiled about 1524, chiefly froim- 

one of the rhetorical treatises of Melauchthoa.' Thi9 

was followed by Wilson's Arte of Bhetorike (X553)» 

which is more extensive and certainly more origi— 

. nal than Coxe's manual, and which has been called 

by Warton *' the first book or system of critioisin 

in our language." But the most important figur® 

of this period is Eoger Ascham. The educatiotuil 

system expoiuided in his Scholemaster, writtep 

between 1663 and 1568, he owed largely to ids 

friend, John Sturm, the Sttasburg humanist, and 

to his teacher, Sir John Cheke, who had been 

Greek lecturer at the University of Padua; but 

for the critical portions of this work he seeios 

directly indebted to the rhetorical treatises of the 

Italians.' Yet hia obligations to the Italian human- 
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ts did not p -epent the expression of hia atern and 
ttyielding an tagonisni to the romantic Italian spirit 
Lit influenced the imaginative literature of hia 
jne. In stnJlying early English literature it must 
Lwaya. be kept in mind that the Italian Kenais- 
jUice influenced the Elizabethan age in two differ- 
Eifc directions. The Italianization of English poetry 
iad been efEec'^d, or at least begun, by the publi- 
^tioiLof To^'ceVa MisceUany iR 1557 ;. on this, the 
teative side of English literature, the Italian 
afluence was distinctly romantic. The influence 
't the Italian humanists, on the other hand, waa 
tiwctlj opposed to this romantic spirit ; even in 
iieir own country they had antagonized all that 
fras not classical in tendency. Ascham, therefore, 
Ja & reault of hia humanistic training, became not 
^7 the first English man of letters, but also the 
^rat English classicist. 

I The first stage of English criticism, then, waa 
totireiy given up to rhetorical study. It waa at 
Bis time that English writers first attained the . 
Ppreciation of form and style aa distinguishing 
P^turea of literature; and it was to this appre- 
P-tion that the formation of an English prose 
Ryie was due. This period may therefore be com- 
bed with the later stages of Italian humanism in 
fifteenth century ; and the later humanists were 
masters and models of these early English 
'Ctoriciana. Gabriel Harvey, as a Ciceronian of 
school of Bembo, was perhaps their last repre- 
XaMva. 
The 8g£gnd_stage of English criticism — a period • 
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of class ificatio 



d especially of metri cal studies 



oommeDces with Gascoigue's Notes i f_laMTw^ 
^ncerning the making of Verse,' publis iied in 1575, 
mid modelled appftreutly on ^Kanaard 's j^r6gS di 
I'Art PoiUque frant^is (1565). Besides this l 
pamphlet, the first work on EnglisK versification, 
this stage also includes Puttenhani'a Arte of Eng- 
lish Poesie, the first systematic cJaasificatioa of 
poetic forms and subjects, and of rhettirical figures; 
Bullokar's Bref Grammar, the first systamatio 
treatise on English grammar ; and Harvey's Letteri 
and Webbe's Discourse of English Poetrie, the first 
systematic attempts to introduce classical metHS 
into English poetry, This period was charac- 
terized by the study and classification of tlifl 
practical questions of language and versification; 
and in this labor it was cooperating with the very 
tendencies which Aschajn had been attempting t" 
counteract. The study of the verse-forms intro- 
duced into England from Italy helped materially 
to perfect the external side of English poetry ; and 
a similar result was obtained by the crude att«mpU 
at quantitative verse suggested by the school of 
Tolomei. The Italian prosodists were thus, dJi 
or indirectly, the masters of the English 
of this era. 

The representative work of the third stage 
period of philosophical and apologetic critioisnt' 
''Sir Philip Sidney's Defence of Poesy, publisbt 
iiumously in 1695, though probably writtea. 
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1583. Harington's Apologie of Poetrie, Daniel's 
tfefince of Byrne, and a few others, are also contem- 
porary treatises. These works, as their titles in- 
Mi cate , are all defences or apologies, and were called , | 
j^Qrth by the attacks of the Puritans on poetry, 
l^jiecially dramatic poetry, and the attacks of the 
iClaasieista on English versification and rhyme. 
Eequiied by the exigencies of the moment to de-"' 
;fend poetry in general, these authors did not 
jittempt to do 80 on local or temporary grounds, but 
Bet out to examine the fundamental grounds of 
If^iticlsm, and to formulate the basic principles of 
ij^try. In this attempt they eonscioualy or uncon- 
"Bciously sought aid from the critics of Italy, and thus 
■ Mmmenced in England the influence of the Italian 
theory of poetry. How great was their indebted- 
less to the Italians the course of the present study 
Hill make somewhat clear ; but it is certainly re- 
"larkable that this indebtedness has never been 
npobted out before. Speaking of Sidney's Defence 
' Poesy, one of the most distinguished English 
Luthoritiea on the Renaissance says; "Much as 
le Italians had recently written upon the theory 
poetry, I do not remember any treatise which can 
said to have supplied the material or suggested 
a method of this apology." ^ On the contrary, 
the doctrines discussed by Sidney had been receiv- 
veiy similar treatment from the Italians for 
half a century ; and it can be said without ei- 
iration that there is not an essential principle in 
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the Defence of Poesy wliich cannot be traced ba»c-i 
to some Italian treatise on the poetic art. The ai^g? 
of which Sidney is the chief representative is there- 
fore the iirst period of tlie influence of Italian critics. 
The fourth stage of English criticiam, of whic/i 
Ben Jonson is, as it were, the presiding genias, 
- ' <jooupies the first half of the seventeenth ceuturj"* 
The period that preceded it was in general romantto. 
in its tendencies ; that of Jonson leaned toward a 
strict though never servile classicism. Sidnej's 
contemporaries had studied the general theory of 
1 poetry, not for the purpose of enunciating ruIe8_0C 
1 dogmas of criticism, but chiefly in order to d 
1 the poetic art, and to understand its fundamei^ 
nrinciples. The spirit of the age was the spirit, It 

i say, of Fracaatoro; that of Jonson was, i 
moderate form, the spii'it of Scaliger or Castelvetro. 
With Jonson the study of the art of poetry became 
an inseparable guide to creation; and it is this 
element of aQ]i-c^scious_artj_gui(led_by the rules 
of criticism, which distingu ishes him frora I 
predeces so^;^ The age which 1 
therefore the second period of the infiu enne d 
Italian criticism ; and the same infliience also ia^ 
be seen in such critical poems as Suckling's Seat 
of the Poets, and the Qreai Assises holden in J 
nossus, ascribed to Wither, both of which may'! 
traced back to the class of critical poetry of whi 
Boccalini's Ragguagli di Pamaso is the type.' 

' Cf. Foffano, p. 173 17. In Spain, Lope de Vega's Laurel it 
Apolo and Cervantes' Viage del Pamaeo bolong to the same 
claaa of poema. 
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The fifth period, which covers the second half ^ _^i 
"f the seventeenth century, is characterized ,by \\ \ i 
_tKe introduction of French influence, and begins rr'"'" 
"^th DavenaJit's letter to HobbeSj and Hobbea's 
**^5wer, both prefixed to the epic of Oondihert 
(1651). These letters, written while Davenant 
.*lid Hobbes were at Paris, display many of the 
Sjiaracteristic features of the new influence, — the 
Rationalistic spirit, the stringent classicism, the re- 
striction of art to the imitation of nature, with the 
further limitation of nature to the life of the city 
^nd the coiirt, and the confinement of the imagi- 
ttatlon to what is called i^^^it.'^ This specialized 
sense of the word "wif'Ta'^aracteristic of the 
new age, of which D ry de n, in part the disciple of 
Bavenant, is the leading tigure. The Elizabethans 
Tised the term in the general sense of the under- 
standing, — wit, the m^tal faculty, as opposed to 
"will, the faculty of volition. With the neo-classi- 
cists it was used sometimes to represent, in a lim- 
ited sense, the imagination,' more often, however, 
to designate what we should call fancy,' or even 
mere propriety of poetic expression ; ' but what- 
ever its particular use, it was always regarded as 
of the essence of poetic art. 

With the fifth stage of English criticism this >■ 
easaj is not concerned. The history of literary 
criticism in England will be traced no farther than 
1660, when the influence of Fiance was substituted 

I Cf. Dryden, ded. epUt. to th« Annut Mirabiiis. 

3 AddlBnn, Spectator, no. (B. 

* Dcjdcn, preface to the State </ Inaocenct, 
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for that of Italy. This section deals especially 
with the two great periods of Italian influence, — 
that of Sidney and that of Ben Jonson. These 
two men are the central figures, and their names, 
like those of Dryden, Pope, and Samuel Johnson, 
represent distinct and important epochs in the 
history of literary criticism. 
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OHAPTEK IT 

THEORY OF FOETBI IN THK 



Those who have some acquaintance, however 
BUperficial, with the literary criticiam of the Italian 
Renaissance will find an account of the Elizabethan 
theory of poetry a twice-told tale. In England, aa 
in France, criticism during this period was of a 
More practical character than in Italy; but even 
for the technical questions discussed by the Eliza- 
bethans, some prototype, or at least some equivS" 
'«nt, may be found among the Italians. The first 
fovir stages of English criticism have therefore little 

^^10^6117 '^^ original value ; and their study is chiefly 
Jiortant as evidence of the gradual application of 
3 ideas of the Renaissance to English literature, 
I The writers of the first stage, as might be ex- 
■Cted, concerned themselves but little with the 
eory of poetry, beyond repeating here and there 
conunonplafies tliey found in the Italian rheto- 
i^ians. Yet it is interesting to note that as early 
'f 1663, Wilson, in the third book of hia Rhetoric, | 
"yes expression to the allegorical conception of I 
~i^try which in Italy had held sway from the time I 
I'etrarch and Boccaccio, and which, more than I 
■ything else, colored critical theory in Elizabethan ^ 
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England. The ancient poets, accoidin£ toJWiison, 
^ }v^ did not spend their time inventing meaningless 
1 I fables, but used the atory merely aa a framework 
for contents of ethical, philosophic, scientific, or 
--s historical import ; the trials of Ulysses, for bi- 
ample, were intended to furnish a lively pictare 
of man'* misery in this life. The poeta are, in 
fact, wise men, spiritual legialators, reformers, who 
have at heart the redreaaing of wrongs ; and ia 
accomplishing this end, — either because they fear 
tfl rebvike these wrongs openly, or because they 
doubt the expediency or efficacy of such frankness 
with ignorant people, — they hide their true mean- 
ing under the veil of pleasant fables. This theory 
of poetic art, one of the commonplaces of 
may be described as the great legacy of the Mlddw 
Ages to Renaissance criticism. 

The writers of the second stage were, in many 
cases, too busy with questions of versification and 
other practical matters to find time for abstract 
theorizing on the art of poetry. A long period of 
rhetorical and metrical study had helped to formu- 
late a rhetorical and technical conception of the 
poet's function, aptly exemplified in the sonnet 
describing the perfect poet prefixed to King 
Jamea'a brief treatise on Scotch poetry.' The 
marks of a perfect poet are there given as skilfnl- 
nesa in the rhetorical figurea, quick wit, as shoffB 
in the use of apt and pithy words, and a good mem- 
ory; — a merely external view of the poet's gifta, 
which takes no account of such essentials as Imag- 
1 Haslewood, U. 103. 
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Nation, sensibility, and knowledge of natore and 
»omaa life. 

Webbe'a Discourse of English Poetrie (15S6) gi.7ea 
ttpresaiqn to a conception of the object of poetry 
!!5ich is the logical consequence of the allegorical 
"flory, and which was therefore almost universally 
^cepted by Renaissance writers. The poet teaches 
f means of the allegorical truth hidden under the 
^ifcsmg fables he invents ; but hia first object must 
_to make these fables really pleasing, or the 
^<3er is deterred at the outset from any acquaint- 
'Se with the poet's works. Poetry is therefore a 
'•igbtful form of instruction j it pleases and profita i 
gether; but first of all it must delight, " for the 
!*j sum and chiefest essence of poetry did always 
^ tiie moat part consist in delighting the readers 
- - iearers." • The poet has the highest welfare of 
^n at heart; and by his sweet allurementB to 
*^(ie and effective caveats against vice, he gains 

5 end, not roughly or tyrannically, but, as it 
aie, with a loving authority.' From the very be- 
»anings of human society poetry has been the 
^sans of civilizing men, of drawing them from 
i-ibarity to civility and virtue. If it be objected 
"■at this art — or rather, from the divine origin of 

6 inspiration, this more than art — has ever been 
Lade the excuse for the enticing expression of ob- 
Senity and blasphemy, Webbe has three answers. 
* the first place, poetry is to be moralized, that is, 
o he read allegorically. The Metamorphoses of 
ivid, for example, will become, when so understood, 

1 Haslewuod, li. 38. « Ibid. ii. 42. 
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a fount of ethical teaching; and Harington, a few 
years later, actually explains in detail the allegorical 
significance of the fourth book of that poem.' Ttia 
was a well-established tradition, and indeed a favo- 
rite occupation, of the Middle Ages ; and the (hide 
Moraiisi, a long poem by Chretien Le Grouais, ieed 
■written about the beginning of the fourteenth c«n- ju 
tury, and the equally long Ovidian couimentacy of 
Pierre BeiQuii'e, are typical examples of thia prac- 
tice.' In the second place, the picture of vicea to 
be found in poetry is intended, not to entice the ^ Jt 
reader to imitate them, but rather to deter sensible 
men from doing likewise by showing the miafo'^ |i'e 1 
tune that inevitably results from eyil. Moreover, 
obscenity is in no way essentially connected with 
poetic art ; it is to the abuse of poetry, and not to 
poetry itself, that we must lay all blame for this 
fault. 

A BtUl higher conception of the poet's functaoiiis 
to be found in Puttenham's Aiie of Engli sh I\>esi e 
(1589). The author of this treatise informs 
that he had lived at the courts of France, Italy, i 
Spain, and knew the languages of these and othi 
lands ; and the results of hia travels and studies 
are sufftciently shown in his general theory of 
poetry, Hia conception of the poet is.directJy 
based on that of Scaliger. Poetryj in itsjiigliest 
form, is an art of " making," or creation ; and la- 
this sense the poet is a creator like God, and.fonns 
a world out of uotliing. In another sense, yoelttf^ 
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,i8_aii art of imitation, in that it preseuta a true and 
U.Yely picture of everything set before It. In either 
Case, it can attain perfection only by a divine in- 
Btlnct, or by a great excellence of nature, or by 
Vast observation and experience of the world, or 
indeed by all these together; but whatever the source 
Of ita inspiration, it is ever worthy of study aud 
Jffaise, and its creators deserve preeminence and 
dignity above all other artificers, scientific or me- 
chanical' The poets were the first priests, prophets,! 
^d legislators of the world, the first philosophers, J 
Boientists, orators, historians, and musicians. They " 
have been held in the highest esteem by the great- 
Mt men from the very firat; and the nobility, 
.antiquity, and imiversality of their art prove its 
ipreeminence and worth. With such a history and 
such a nature, it is sacrilege to debase poetry, or to 
(employ it upon any unworthy subject or for ignoble 
jpnrpose. Its chief themes should therefore be such 
ks these : the honor and glory of the gods, the 
nvorthy deeds of noble princes and great warriors, 
the praise of virtue and the reproof of vice, instruo- 
Idon in moral doctrine or scientific knowledge, and 
finally, " the common solace of mankind in all the 
(travails and cares of this transitory life," or even 
fOT mere recreation alone.' 

j This is the sum of poetic theorizing during the 
Second stage of English criticism. Tet it_wa.B_at . 
j^is very time that the third, or apologetic, period 

Eired for by the attacks which the Puritans 
igainst poetry, and especially the drama. 
PutWnham, p. lU >q. ' Hid. p. 39. 
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Of these attacks, Gosson's, as the most celebrat^^^ 
may be taken as the type. Unilerlying the T^ni 
and exaggerated vituperation of his Sckoole of 
Abuse (1579), there is a basis of right prineip/eii 
and some evidence at least of a spirit not wholly 
vulgar. He was a moral reformer, an idealist, who 
looked back with regret toward " the old diseipIiM 
of England," and contrasted it with the spirit of 
Ma own day, when Englishmen seemed to hare 
"robbed Greece of gluttony, Italy of wantonness, 
Spain of pride, France of deceit, and DutcUand 
of quaffing." ' The typical evidences of this moral . 
degradation and effeminacy he found in poetry and 
the drama ; and it is to this motive that Mb bitter 
assault on both must be ascribed. He specific^ijH 
insists that bis intention was not to banish poeMH 
or to condemn music, or to forbid harmless recraH 
tion to mankind, but merely to chastise the abiH^ 
of all these," He praises playa which possess leal* 
moral purpose and effect, and points out the true 
use and the worthy subjects of poetry much in tlie 
same manner as Puttenham does a few years later.' 
But he affirms, as Plato had done hundreds of yeaia 
before, and as a distinguished French critic has 
done only the other day, that art contains within 
itself the germ of its own disintegration ; and he 
shows that in the English poetry of Lis own time 
this disintegi'ation had already taken placa. The 
delights and ornaments of verse, intended really to 
make moral doctrine more pleasing and less abstruse 
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and thorny, had become, with his contemporadeB, 
mere alluring disguises for obscenity and blaa- 
ghemy. 

_lD_tiie first of the replies to Goaaon, Lodge'aJJfi- 
/enc e of Poetrij, Mimiik, and, Slage Plays, written l-^J^S 
before either of the treatises of Webbe and Putten- 
ham, are found the o!d principles of allegorical and 
moial interpretation, — principles which to us may 
seem well worn, but which to the English criticism 
of that time were novel enough. Lodge points out 
the ef&cacy of poetry as a civilizing factor in primi- 
tive times, and as a moral agency ever since. If the 
poets have on occasion erred, so have the philoao- 
phera, even Plato himself, and grievously.' Poetry 
ia a heavenly gift, and is to be contemned only 
when abused and debased. Lodge did not perceive 
that his point of view was substantially the same 
as Ms opponent's; and indeed, tliroughout the 
Elizabethan age, there was tliis similai'ity in the 
point of view of those who attacked and those who 
defended poetry. Both aides admitted that not 
poetry, but its abuse, is to be disparaged ; and they 
differed chiefly in that one side insisted almost 
entirely on the ideal perfection of tlie poetic art, 
while the other laid stress on the debased stat* into 
which it had fallen. A dua! point of view was 
attempted in a work, licensed in January, 1600, 
which professed to be "a commendation of true 
poetry, and a discommendation of all bawdy, ribald, 
and paganized poets."' This Puritan movement 
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against the paganization of poetry corresponds 
the similar movement started by the Council 
Trent in Catholic countries. 

The theory of poetry during the second stage 
English criticism was in the main Horatian, wr 
such additions and modifications as the earlj 
Renaissance had derived from the Middle Ages. 
The Aristotelian canons had not yet become, a^iait 
of English criticism. Webbe alludes to Aristotle's 
dictum that Empedocles, having naught but metre 
in common with Homer, was in reality a natural 
philosopher rather than a poet; ' but all such aUa- 
sions to Aristotle's Poetics were merely incidentaJ 
and sporadic. The introduction of AriatoteliaiiiJiia- 
into England was the direct result of the influence 
of the Italian critics; and the agent in bringiBS" 
this new itifluence into English letters was Sir- 
Philip Sidney. His Defence of Poesu i s a veritabl» 
epitome of the literary criticism of the Italiam- 
Renaissance ; and so thoroughly is it imbued witl»- 
this spirit, that no other work, Italian, Erench, o*^ 
English, can be said to give so complete and bCj^ 
noble a conception of the temper and the principle*!)^ 
of Renaissance criticism. For the general theor^^ 
of poetry, its sources were the critical treatiseg c»J 
Mintumo' and Scaliger." Yet without any decid»<i 
novelty of ideas, or even of expression, it can 1^-7 

J Haalawood, ii. 28. 

' Siitney'B acqnaintancB with Mintiirno !a proved boyou<l 
doubl, even were such proof nscBBBftry, by tho list of pooM 
(Defence, pp. 2, 3) -which he has copied troui Miiitumo's Ot 
Poela, pp. U, IG. 

■ S<»liger's Pottici is speciGcallj meutloQed uu) cited b] 
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a to distinct originality in ita unity of feeling, > 
leal and noble temper, and its ada,ptation to 
imstance. Its eloquence and dignity will hardly 
lar in a mere analysis, wbich pretends to give 

tlie more important and fundamental of its 
ciples ; but such a summary — and this is quite 
npoitant — will at least indicate the extent of 
udebtedness to Italian criticism. 
>_alHhat relates to the antiquity, universality, 

preeminence of poetry, Sidney apparently fol- 
I Mintiirno. Poetry, as the iirst light-giver to ' 
irance, flourished before any other art or science. 

first philosophers and historians were poeta ; 

such supreme works as the PacUms of David 
the Dialogues of Tlato are in reality poetical, 
sng the G-reeka and the Bomans, the poet was 
,rded as a sage or prophet ; and no nation, how- I 
' primitive or barbarous, has been without poets, 
as failed to receive delight and instruction from 
ly.' 
ut before proceeding to defend an art so ancient 

universal, it is necessary to define it ; and the 
aitum which Sidney gives agrees substantially 
1 what might be designated Benaissance Aris- 
Uapisni. " Poetry," says Sidney,' " is an ait of 
ation, for ao Aristotle termeth it in his word 
uris, that is to say, a representing, couuterfeit- 

or figuring forth; to speak metaphorically, a 

By four or Sve times; but these citations are far from 

ualiiig bis indRbtedness to Scaliger. 

Oi^enee, p.-2sij.; c/. Minlutno, lie Paeta. pp. 9, 13. 
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speaking picture,' with this end, — to teach an^ 
delight." ' Poetry is, accordingly, an art of imi- 
tation, and not merely the art of versifying ; for 
although most poets have seen fit to apparel their 
poetic inventiona in verse, verse is but the raiment 
and ornament of poetry, and not one of its causes 
or essentials.' "One may be a poet withoiit yera- 
ing," says Sidney, " and a, versifier without poetry." ' 
Speech and reason are the distinguishing features 
between man and brute; and whatever helps to 
perfect and polish speech deserves high commen- 
dation. Besides its mnemonic value, verse is the 
most fitting raiment of poetry because it is most 
dignified and compact, not colloquial and slipshod. 
But with all its merits, it is not an essential of 
poetry, of which the true test is this, — feigning 
notable images of vices and virtues, and teaching 
delightfully. 

In regard to the object, or function, of poetry, 
Sidney is at one with Scaliger. The aim of poegy 
is accomplished by teaching most delightfully, 
notable morality; or, in a word, by delightful jj 
struction.' Not instruction alone, or delii^tjlBH 

1 This SQuienC phiase bad become, aa Iuib been w 
moDiilace daring the Renaissance. C/., e.g., Dolce, OlservaHa 
10tK>,p. IB!) ; Vauq^iieliB, AH Fail. i. 22(> i Camoena, Lviiad. vl 

3 Sidney's claaBiScalion of poets, D^etirx, p. 9, is bom 
Itom Scaliger, Poet. i. 3. 

* De/eace, p. 11. Cf. Caatelvst.ro, Poetica, pp. 23, 190. 

' Dffence, p. 33. C/. Bousard, (E'lvren, HI. 19, Tii. 810; 
Sbelley, /Je/fince of Poetry, p. !): "The diatlnotion b 
poets and pro9e writers is a vulgar nnor." 

» D^inix, pp. 47, SI. C/. 8eaUK«c, Po^t. I. : 
" PoeMo flnem esse, docere CI 
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^ Horace had said, but instruction made delight- 
ful ; and it is this dual function which serves not 
only as the end but as the very teat of poetry. 
The object of all arts and sciences is to lift human 
life to tlie highest altitudes of perfection; and in 
thia respect they are all servants of the sovereign, 
or architectonic, science, whose end is well-doing 
and not well-knowing only.' Virtuous action is 
therefore the end of all learning ; ' and Sidney sets 
out to prove that the poet, more than any one else, 
conduces to this end. 

This is tlie beginning of the apologetic side of 
Sidney's argument. The ancient controversy — 
ancient even in Plato's days- — between poetry and 
philosophy is once more reopened ; and the question 
JB the one so often debated by the Italians, — shall 
tlie palm be given to the poet, to the philosopher, 
or to the historian ? The gist of Sidney 's argu ment 
IS that while the philosopher teaches by precept 
^one, and the historian by example alone, the poet 
Joziauces most to virtue because he employs both 
precept and example. The philosopher teaches 
virtue by showing what virtue is and what vice is, 
fay setting down, in tliorny argument, and without 
hilarity or beauty of style, the bare rule." The his- 
torian teaches virtue by showing the experience of 
past ages; but, being tied down to wliat actually 
happened, that ia, to the particular truth of things 



1 Aristotle, Kftiei 
» Thla wns the as 

I %srd, p. 183 gq. 

* CI/. Daiuello, p. 19 i MmtuniD, ]}t Poeta, p. 30. 



and not to general reason, tlie example he depict^ 
draws no necessary consequence. The poet aloii-^ 
accomplishes thia dual task. What the philosophy * 
says should be done is by the poet pictured mos't 
perfectly in some one by whom it has been done* 
thus coupling the general notion with the particula.^ 
instance. The philosopher, moreover, teaches the 
learned only ; the poet teaches all, and is, in Plu- 
tarch's phrase, "the right popular philosopher,'" 
for he seems only to promise delight, and moves 
men to virtue imawarea. But even if the philoso- 
pher excel the poet in teaching, he cannot move his 
readers as the poet can, and thia is of higher i^lpo^ 
tance than teaching ; for what is the use of teaching 
virtue if the pupil ia not moved to act and accoirc 
pliah what he ia taught ? ' On the other hand, tbe 
historian deals with particular instances, with vices 
and virtues so commingled that the reader can find 
no pattern to imitate. The poet makes history 
reasonable ; he gives perfect examples of vicea McL 
virtues for human imitation ; he makes virtue 
succeed and vice fail, as history can but seldom do. 
Poetry, therefore, conduces to virtue, the end of all 
learuing, better than any other art or science, and 
so deserves the palm as the highest and the nohl«st 
form of human wisdom.* 
The basis of Sidney's distinction between th^ 



of til« dkHDSSioil. 
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1^ and the hiatorian is the famous passage in 
ch Aristotle explaias why poetry is more phil- 
jhic and of more aerioua value than history,' 
I poet deals, not with the particular, but with the 
/eraal, — with what might or should be, not with 
Lt is or has been. But Sidney, in the assertion 
lis principle, follows Minturno ' and Scaliger,' 
goes farther than Aristotle would probably 
e gone. All arts have the works of nature as 
J principal object, and follow nature as actors 
ow the lines of their play. Only the poet is 
tied to such subjects, but creates another nature 
:er than ever nature itself brought forth. For, 
ig hand in hand with nature, and being enclosed 
within her limits, but only by the zodiac of hia 
X imagination, he creates a golden world for 
lice's brazen ; and in this sense he may be corn- 
ed as a creator with God.* Where shall you 
I in life such a friend aa Pylades, such a hero as 
audo, such an excellent man as ^ueas ? 
lidney then proceeds to answer the various ob^ 
jf)TiH that )ia ve been made ag ainst ^etry. These 
actions, partly following Gosson and Cornelius 
rippa^' and partly his own inclinations, he re- 
iQS to four.' In the_fliaLplaa£^ it is objected 
t a man might spend his time more ^ofitably 
n by reading the figments of poets. But since 
ching virtue is the real aim of all learning, and 
;e poetry has been shown to accomplish this 

P(M(. ii. 1-4, ' Defence, pp. 7, 8. 

De Poela, p. 81 iq. ' De Van. et Incert. Scienl. op. t. 
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better than all other arts or gcieoces, this, o^i 

ia easily answered. In th e second place. 
been called the mother of lies^ but Sidn«j shgwi 
that it is less likely to misstate facta than othe 
sciences, foe the poet does not publish Ms figment 
as facts, and, since he affirms nothing, cannot eve 
be said to lie.' Tliirdlyi^poetry has been called tb 
niirse of abuse, that is to say, poetry misuaesl 
debases the mind of man by turning it to wai 
ness and by making it nnmartial and effemi] 
Bat Sidney argues that it is man's wit that 
poetry, and not poetry that abuses man's wit ; 
to making men effeminate, this charge applies t 
other sciences more than to poetry, which in 
description of battles and praise of valiant 
notably stirs courage and enthusiasm. 
is pointed out by the enemies of poetry that 
one of the greatest of philosophers, banished 
from his ideal commonwealth. But Plato's 
loguea are in reality themselves a form o£ pa 
and it argues ingratitude in the most poetiw 
philosophers, that he should defile the 
which was his source.' Yet though Sidney percd 
how fundamental are Plato's objections to poi 
he is inclined to believe that it was rather ag| 
the abuse of poetry by the eontemporaiy G: 
poets that Plato was chiefly cavilling ; for poet! 
praised in the Ion, and the greatest men of 
age have been patrons and lovers of poetry^ 



1 (y. Boccaccio, (Jan. degii Dei, p, 2S7 )> 
tl. IW. 

' Difenee, pp. 3, 41 ; tf. Daniallo, p. 22, 
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In the dozen years or so which elapsed between 
the composition and the publication of the Defence 
of Poesy, during which time it seems to have circu- 
lated in manuscript, a number of critical works ap- 
peared, and the indebtedness of several of them to 
Sidney's book is considerable. This is especially 
80 of the Apologia of Poetrie which Sir John Har- 
ington prefixed to his translation of the Orlando 
Arioso in 1591. This brief treatise includes an 
apology for poetry in general, for the Orlando 
Furioso in particular, and also for his own transla- 
tion. The first section, which alone concerns us 
here, is almost entirely baaed on the Defence of 
Poes}/. The distinguishing features of poetry are 
imitation, or fiction, and verse.' Harington dis- 
daima all intention of discussing whether writers 
I of fiction and dialogue in prose, such as Plato and 
ion, are poeta or not, or whether Lucan, 
writing in verse, is to be regarded as an 
I liatoriographer rather than as a poet ; ' so that hia 
t is confined to the element of imitation, 
He treats poetry rather as a propedeutic 
}ol(^ and moral philosophy than as one of the 
e arts. All human learning may be regarded by 
the orthodox Christian as vain and superfluous ; 
but poetry is one of the most effective aids to the 
lugher learning of God's divinity, and poets them- 
selves are really popular philosophers and popular 
divines. Harington then takes up, one by one, the 
four Bpecifi.c charges of Cornelius Agrippa, that 
poetry is a nurse of lies, a pleaser of fools, a 
< Hulevood, ii. 139, > Ibid. U. 123. 
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breeder of dangerous errors, and an enticer to w 
tonness ; and answers them after tlie maimer il| 
Sidney. He differs_froni^Sidne_j, however^ 
JDg pa rticular stress on the allegoriiKil iiite 
of imaginative literature. This eleni£nt-ia,P 
mized in the Defence of Poesy i but Hjuingtai^ 
accepts, and discusaea in detail, the mediaeval .QDH" I 
ception of the three meaniuga of poetiy, the literal) 1 
the moral, and the allegoiical.' The deatli-knell of 
this mode of interpreting literature was aonndeil? 
Bacon, who, whUe not asserting that all the fables 
of poets are but meaningless fictions, declared witJi- 
out hesitation that the fable had been more often 
written first and the exposition devised afterwa^fl, 
than the moral first conceived and the fable merely 
framed to give expression to it.' 

This passage occurs in the second book of the 
Advaticement of Learning (1C05), where Bacon baa 
briefly stated his theory of poetry. His point of 
view does not differ essentially from that of Sidney, 
though the expression is more compact and logical' 
The human understaiiding, aeco_rding...to Bacoii,Jn- 
dudes the three faculties of memory, imagination, 
and reason, and each of these faculties finds typi- 
cal expression in one of the three great branchea of 
learning, memory in history, reason in philosopiji 
and imagination in poetry.' The imagination, not 
being tied to the laws of matter, may join what 
nature has severed and sever what nature has joined; 
and poetry, therefore, while resti'ained In the meas- 
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ure of words, is in all things else extremely licensed. 
It may be defined as feigned history, and in so far 
as its form is concerned, may be either in prose or-^ ^^ 
in verse. Its source is to be found in the dissatis: "*"*^ 
faction of the human mind with the actual world ; ', , 
and its purpose is to satisfy man's natural longing """V ^ 
for more perfect greatness, goodness, and variety , "■ ■ . 
"than can be found in the natuie of things. Poetry ' 
therefore invents actions and incidents greater and 
more heroic than those of nature, and hence con- 
duces to magnanimity; it iuvents actions more 
^[reeable to the merits of virtue and vice, more 
just in retribution, more in accordance with re- 
vealed providence, and hence conduces to moral- 
■ ity; it invents actions more varied and unexpected, "~- 
and hence conduces to delectation. "And there- 
fore it was ever thought to have some participa- 
tion of divinenesa, because it doth raise the mind, 
by submitting the shows of things to the desires 
of the mind ; whereas reason doth buckle and 
bow the mind unto the nature of things." ' For 
the expression of affections, passions, corruptions, 
and customs, the world is more indebted to 
^)oetB than to the works of philosophers, and for 
wit and eloquence no less than to orators and their 
orations. It is for these reasons that in rude times, 
when all other learning was excluded, poetry alone 
found access and admiration. 

This is pure idealism of a romantic type; but in 

his remarks on allegory Bacon was foreshadowing 

the development of classicism, for from the time of 

1 Work), vi. 203, 
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Ben Jonson the allegorical mode of interpjted; 
poetry ceased to have any effect on literarji, 
ciam. The reason for thia is ohvious. The s 
gorical critics regarded the plot, or fable, - 
& aimile ao often found in Reaaiaaance criticism-^ 
as a. mere sweet and pleasant covering for 1 
wholesome hut bitter pill of moral doctrine, 
neo-claaaicista, limiting the sense and application <x 
Aristotle's definition of poetry as an imitation of 
life, regarded the fable as the medium of this imi- 
tation, and the more perfect according as it became 
more truly and more minutely an image of human 
life. In criticism, therefore, the growth of classi- 
cism is more or leas coextensive with the growth 
of the conception of the fable, or plot, as an endijH 
itself. 

This vaguely defines the change which com^ 
over the spirit of criticism about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and which is exemplified 
in the writinga of Ben Jouson. His definition of 
poetry doea not difEer substantially from that * 
Sidney, but seems more directly Aristotelian ;- 

" A poet, poeta, is ... a maker, or feigner ; his art, ■ 
art of imitation or feigning ; expressing the life of men in fit 
measure, numbera, and harmony ; according to AriBtoUa 
from the word toieiv, which Blgnlfles to make or feign. 
Hence he is called a, poet, not he which writetii in a 
onlf, but that feigneth and formeth a fable, and wiitd 
thingB like tbe tratb ; for the fahle and Action ia, as is a 
the foim and aoul of any foetica). work or po em. 

1 Diicovtriei, p. 73, On Jonaon's distinetton between [ 
(poeta), poeni (poenia), and poesy {po^ie), sea my arUclo^ 
Jfodern PhUelogs, liioa, li. 4fiH, n. 
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, '^try and painting agree m that both are arts of 
**iitatiou, both accommodate all they invent to the 
^ae and service of nature, and both have as their 
Common object profit and pleasure ; but poetry is a 
iigher form of art than paiuting, since it appeals 
to the understanding, while painting appeals pri- 
aiaiiiy to the senses.' Jonsou's conception of his art 
is thus essentially noble ; of all arts it ranks high- 
est in dignity and ethical importance. It contains 
all that is best in philosophy, divinity, and the 
science of politics, and leads and persuades men to 
virtue with a ravishing delight, while the others 
but threaten and compel." It therefore offers to 
mankind a certain rule and pattern of living well 
and happily in human society. This conception of 
poetry Jonson finds in Aristotle ; * but it is to the 
Italians of the Pienaissance, and not to the Stagy- 
rite, that these doctrines really belong. 

Jonson ascribes to the poet himself a dignity no 
less than that of his craft. Mere excellence in style 
or versification does not make a poet, but rather the 

^ exact knowledge of vices and virtues, with ability 
to make the latter loved and the former hated; ^ 
and this is so far true, that to be a good poet it is 
necessary, first of all, to be a really good man.' A 
similar doctrine has already been found iu many 
critical writers of the sixteenth century; but per- 
haps the noblest expression of this conception of 
the poet's consecrated character and ofKce occurs in 

" DUcoverkf, p. 49. « Thid. p. U. 

*lbid.p.M. *Ibiii.p.3L 

' Worka, I. 333. 
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the original quarto edition of Jonson's Every Man 
in his Humour J in which the " reverend name'' of 
poet is thus exalted : — 

<* I can refell opinion, and approve 
The state of poesy, such as it is, 
Blessed, eternal, and most true divine t 
Indeed, if you will look on poesy. 
As she appears in many, poor and lame, 
Patched up in remnants and old worn-out rags, 
Half-starved for want of her peculiar food, 
Sacred invention ; then I must confirm 
Both your conceit and censure of her merit : 
But view her in her glorious ornaments, 
Attired in the majesty of art, 
Set high in spirit with the precious taste 
Of sweet philosophy ; and, which is most, 
Crowned with the rich traditions of a soul, 
That hates to have her dignity prophaned 
With any relish of an earthly thought. 
Oh then how proud a presence doth she bear I 
Then is she like herself, fit to be seen 
Of none but grave and consecrated eyes." ^ 

Milton also gives expression to this, opnseorated 
conception of the poet. Poetry is a gift g^ranted by 
God only to a few in every nation^* bu.t.iie..iEho 
would partake of the gift of eloquence must first of 
all be virtuous.* It is impossible for any one to 
write well of laudable things without being himself 
a true poem, without having in himself the experi- 
ence and practice of all that is praiseworthy.* 
Poets are the champions of liberty and the " strenu- 

1 Works, 1. 59, n. « Ihid, iil. 100. 

2 Milton, Prose Works, ii. 479. * Ibid* lU. 118. 
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OUs enemies of despotism " ; ^ and they have power 
to imbreed and cherish in a people the seeds of 
virtue and public civility, to set the affections in 
right tune, and to allay the perturbations of the 
mind.' Poetry, which at its best is " simple, sen- 
suous, and passionate," describes everything that 
passes through the brain of man, — all that is holy 
and sublime in religion, all that in virtue is amiable 
and grave. Thus by means of delight and the 
force of example, those who would otherwise flee 
from virtue are taught to love her. 

1 Prose Works, i. 241. « Ibid. ii. 479. 



CHAPTER in 

THE THEORY OF DBAMATIO AND HEBOIC POETRY 



Dbamatic criticism in England began witk-Si 
Philip Sidney. Casual references to the 
can be found in critical writings anterior to th* 
Defence of Poesy; but to Sidney belongs the credii 
of having first formulated, in a more or less syi 
tematic manner, the general principles of dramatic 
art. These principles, it need hardly be said, ar 
those which, for half a century or more, had bee: 
undergoing discussion and modification in Italy anj 
France, and of which the ultimate source was th«^^ 




Poetics of Aristotle. Dramatic criticism in En 
land was thus, from its very birth, both AriaEfflSBStJi 
and classical, and it remained so for two centuri.^s. 
The beginnings of the Elizabethan drama were 
almost contemporary with the composition of tlxe 
Defence of Poesy, and the decay of the drama 
with Jonson's Discovenes. Yet throughout tliis 
period the romantic drama never receiyeKLli.terar;^ 
exposition. The great Spanish drama had its criti- 
cal champions and defenders, the Elizabethan drain.^ 
had none. It was, perhaps, found to be a simpte^ 
task to echo the doctrines of others, than to fomin- 
late the principles of a novel dramatic form. 3\Xt 
the true explanation has already been suggested 
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The sources of the dramatic criticiam were the 
frritinga of the Italian criticsj and these were en- 
Jrely classieal. In creative literature, however, 
be Italian Renaisaance influenced the Elizabebh- 
gis almost entirely on the romantic aide. This, 
Bpi^liapa, suffices to explain the lack of fundamen- 
jal coQrdioation hetween dramatic theory and drar 
patic practice during the sixteenth and early 
(^vent«eath centuries. Ascham, writing twenty 
fears before Sidney, indicated "Aristotle's pre- 
tepta and Euripides' example " as the criteria of 
I'EUnatic art;' and in spirit these remained the 
I teats throughout the Elizabethan age. 



I. Tragedy 

Lin Webbe's Discourse of English Poetrie we find 
, 03e general distinctions between tragedy and 
^liBdy which had been common throughout the 
P*Sddle Ages from the days of the post-classio 
pSJlnraarians. Tragedies express sorrowful and 
^*»^entable histories, dealing with gods and g 
PSaea^ kings and queens, and men of high estate, 
P^ representing miaerable calamities, which be- 
P*tie worse and worse until they end in the most 
p*f nil plight that can be devised. Comedies, on 
p^ other hand, begin doubtfully, become troubled 
P'*^ a while, but always, by some lucky chance, end 
rith the joy and appeasement of all concerned.* 
fllia distinction is said to be derived from imitation 
f the Iliad and the Odyssey ; and in this, as well in 

1 ScholeinojH!-, p. 139, ' HaalBWOod, ii. 10. 
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liiB fanciful account of the origina of the drama, 
Webbe aeeraa to have had a vague recollection n P^ 
Aristotle. ^^Puttenham's account of dramatic devel — 
opment is scarcely more Aristotelian ; ' yet in its gea. - 
eral conclusions it agrees with those in the Poetics . 
Hia conception of tragetly and comedy is simila—a 
to^ Webbe'a. Comedy expresses the common b^s- 
havior and manner of life of private persons, ai».d 
Buch as are of the meaner sort of men.' TrageAy 
deals with the doleful falls of unfortunate and 
afflicted princes, for the purpose of reminding men 
of the mutability of fortune, and of God's j 
ishment of a vicious life.^ 

The Senecan drama and the Aristotelian precej 
were the sources of Sidney's theory, of trage^r' 
The oratorical and sententious tragedies of Seneoa 
had influenced dramatic theory and practice through- 
out Europe from the very outset of the Renaissance. 
Ascham, indeed, preferred Sophocles and Euripi- 
des to Seneca, and cited Pigna, the rival of Giraldi 
Cintio, in confirmation of his opiuion ; ' but this, « 
while an indication of Ascham's own good taste, ia^ 
an exceptional verdict, and in direct opposition tc::^ 
the usual opinion of contemporary critics. Sidney:^ 
in his account of the English drama, could find tnuM 
one tragedy modelled as it should be on the Seni"" 
can drama,' The tragedy of Gorboduc, howev^^ 

has one defect that provokes Sidney's censure, 

it does not observe the unities of time and pla^^w 



t pua« 
ece^l^l 



1 Pntlenhun, p. 47 li, 



* ABcham. Works, li. 189. 
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tn all other respects, it is an ideal model for Eng- 
Usli playwrights to imitate. Its stately speeches 
^d. well-sou u ding phrases approach almost to the 
height of Seneiia's style; aud in teaching most de- 
Eglitfully a notable morality, it attains the very 
find of poetry. 

The ideal tragedy — and in this Sidney closely 
follows the Italians — is an imitation of a noble 
fwstion, in the representation of which it stirs " ad- 
toiration and commiserationj" ' and teaches the 
Uncertainty of the world and the weak foundations 
npon which golden roofs are buUt. It makes kings 
lear to be tyrautSj and tyrants manifest their tyran- 
nical humors. Sidney's censure of the contempo- 
^.ry drama is that it outrages the grave and weighty 
^i-aracter of tragedy, its elevated style, and the 
^gnity of the personages represented, by mingling 
fcinga and clowns, and introducing the most inap- 
fiwpriate buffoonery. There are, indeed, one or 
'•Wo examples of tragi-comedy in ancient literature, 
BQeh as Plautus's Amphitryon;' but never do the 
Ancients, like the English, match hornpipes and 
'unerala.' The English dramas are neither true 
^OtQeiies nor true tragedies, and disregard both 
*lie rules of poetry and honest civility. Tragedy 
*^ Hot tied to the laws of history, and may arrange 
**id modify events as it pleases ; but it is certaiidy 
i^Qund by the rules of poetry. It is evident, there- 

1 De/ence, p. 28. Tbis is the Eliz:il>ethau equivalent lor Arla> 
^tla'a katharsU o( " pity and terror." 
= Cf. SoaligBC, Poet. i. 7. 
" Defence, p. 60. 
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fore, that th e De fence of Poesy) as a French writer 
lias observed, " gives ua an almoat complete tieory 
of ^fleo-classic tragedy, a hundred years before the 
.4rt.Pfl^(i8Me oi Bo.Ueaij : the severe separatioa of 
poetic forms, the sustained dignity of language, the 
unities, the tirade, the ricit, nothing is lacking." ' 

Ben Jonaon pays more attention to the theory d 
comedy than to that of tragedy ; but his conception 
of the latter does not differ fiom Sidney's. Tt* 
I parts, or divisions, of comedy and tragedy are the 
same, and both have on the whole a, common end, 
to teach and delight; so that comic as well as 
tragic poets were called by the Greeks SiSao-KoAoi.' 
J!he estemal conditions of the drama require, 
it should have the equal division into acts 
scenes, the true number of actors, the chonis, 
the unities.' But Jonson does not insi8t_on_ 
strict observance of these formal requirements, 
the history of the drama shows that each sui 
sive poet of importance has gradually and 
terially altered the dramatic structure, and thei 
no reason why the modern poet may not do 
wise. Moreover, while these requirements 
have been regularly observed in the ancient 
and splendor of dramatic poetry, it is impossihlfl' 
retain them now and preserve any measure of 
ular delight. The outward forms of the anciei 
therefore, may in part be disregarded ; but there, 
certain essentials which must be observed by 
tragic poet in whatsoever age he may 
These are, " Truth of argument, dignity of pei 
> Breitinger, p. 37. ^Discoveries, p. 81. ' Workt.i. 
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^vity and height of elocution, fuluess aud fie- 
^encj of senteuce." ' In other words, Jonson's 
lodel is the oratorical and sententious tragedy of 
eneca, with its historical plots and its persons of 
Igh estate. t 

In the address, " Of that Sort of Dramatic Poem 
iiich is called Tragedy," prefixed to Samson 
^onistea, Milton has minutely adhered to the Ital- 
^ theory of tragedy- After referring to the 
bcient dignity and moral effect of tragedy,' Milton 
P^uwledgea that, in the modelliug of his poem, 
e_has followed the jincients and the Italians as of 
Sgatest authority in such matters. He has avoided 
^ introduction of trivial and vulgar persons and 
fia intermingling of comic and tragic elements; 
^haa.used the chorus, and has observed the laws 
Iverisimilitude and decorum. His explanation of 
te peculiar effect of tragedy — the purgation of 
ftty and fear — has already been referred to in the 

rt section of this essay.' 



II. Comedy 

.The Elizabethan theory of comedy was based on 
e body of rules and observations which the Ital- 
ti critics, aided by a few hints from Aristotle, had 
duced from the practice of Plautus and Terence. 

> Warla, i, 272. 

*cy. Bacon, De Jujm. Sdent. iil, 13; and Aachum, ScAoie- 
Uter, p. 130. 

' He s«enu also to alltido to tbe theory of katharHs in the 
pf C\urch Odvernment; Prote Workt, 11*72. 
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"an image of the times, 
And sport witli human follies, not 'with crimes, 
£Kcept we make ttiem such, b; loving still 
Our popular errors, when we know they're 111 ; 
I metin KUth errors as yuu'L all confess 
By laughing at them, they deaerve no less." < 

In depicting theae human follies, it ia the ofRce 
of the comic poet to imitate juatiee, to improve the 
moral life and purify language, and to stir up gentle 
affections.' The moving of mere laughter ia not 
always the end of comedy ; in fact, Jonson inter- 
prets Aristotle as aaaerting that the moving of 
laughter is a fatdt in comedy, a kind of turpitude 
that depraves a part of man's nature.* This con- 
clusion is hased on an inter]] re tation of Aristotle 
which has persisted almost to the present day. In 
the Poetics, to ytXotov, the ludicrous, is said to he 
the subject of comedy ; * and many critics have 
thought that Aristotle intended by this to distin- 
guish between the risible and the ridiculoua, be- 
tween mere laughter and laughter mixed with 
contempt or disapprobation.' The nature and the 
source of one of the most important elements in 
Jonson's theory of comedy, his doctrine of " hu- 
motira," have been briefly discussed in the first 
section of this essay. It will suffice here to define 
St "humour" aa an absorbing singularity of char- 
acter,* and to note that it grew out of the concep- 

• Worki, i. 2. • DiisovBrifis, p. 82. 
»J6W. i. 33B. * Fof.t. t, I. 

• Cf. Twiobg, i. 330 tq., and KatoBS, ElemtiUt of Cridciim, 
■ wJ. I. oliap. T. 

^■■■Uy. JaoHOD, Worki, I «T and 31. 
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tion of decorum which played so important a paxt 
in poetic theory during the Italian Renaissance. 

III. The Dramatic Unitiea 

Before leaving the theory of the drama, there is one 
further point to be discussed, — the doctrine of the 
unities. It has been seen that the unities of time 
and place were, in Italy, first formulated together 
by Castelvetro in 1570, and in France by Jean dela 
Taille in 1572. The first mention of th§ Jjjjijiifis in 
Eugland is to be found, a dozen years later^ in, the 
Defence of Poesy, and it cannot be doubted thai .Sid- 
ney derived them directly from Caste! YetEQj^^Sii 
ney, in discussing the tragedy of G^orftodwCj, fin& it 
" faulty in time and place, the two necessary com- 
panions of all corporal actions ; for where the stage 
should always represent but one place, and the 
uttermost time presupposed in it should be, both 
by Aristotle's precept and common reason, but one 
day, there [i.e. in Gorboduc^ is both many days and 
many places inartificially imagined." ^ He also ob- 
jects to the confusions of the English stage, where 
on one side Africa and on the other Asia may be 
represented, and where in an hour a youth may grow 
from boyhood to old age.' How absurd this is, 
common sense, art, and ancient examples ought to 

1 Defence f p. 48 ; qf. Castelvetro, Poeticaj pp. 168, 534. 

2 Cf. Whetstone, Promos and Cassandra (1578) , cited in Ward, 
Dram, Lit, i. 118; also, Jonson, Works^ i. 2, 70; Cerrantes, 
Don Quix, i. 48 ; Boileau, Art Po4t, iii. 39. In the theory of ^ 
drama, Sidney's point of yiew coincides very closely with ^ 
of Ceryantes. 
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eh the English pla3rwright ; and at this day, says 
Iney, the ordinary players in Italy will not err in 

If indeed it be objected that one or two of the 
aedies of Plautus and Terence do not observe the 
ty of time, let us not follow them when they err 
; when they are right ; it is no excuse for us to 
wrong because Plautus on one occasion has done 
Bwise. 

Che law of the unities does not receive such rigid 
Dlication in England as is given by Sidney until 
I introduction of the French influence nearly three 
iiters of a century later. Ben Jonson is con- 
erably less stringent in this respect than Sidney. 
Tlays particular stress on the unity of action, 
f^ the Discoveries explains at length the Aris- 
elian conception of the unity and magnitude of 
5 fable. " The fable is called the imitation of one 
bire and perfect action, whose parts are so joined 
i knit together, as nothing in the structure can 

changed, or taken away, without impairing or 
'ubling the whole, of which there is a proportion- 
ie magnitude in the members." ^ Simplicity, 
Jn, should be one of the chief characteristics of 
5 action, and nothing receives so much of Jonson's 
isure as " monstrous and forced action." ^ As to 
J unity of time, Jonson says that the action should 
allowed to grow until necessity demands a con- 
sion; the argument, however, should not exceed 
5 compass of one day, but should be large enough 
allow place for digressions and episodes, which 
) to the fable what furniture is to a house.* 

iscoveries, p. 83. * Works, i. 337. « Discoveries, p. 85. 
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Jonson does not formally require the observance of 
the unity of place, and even acknowledges having 
disregarded it in his own plays ; but he does not ' 
favor much change of scene on the stage. In the 
prologue of Volpone, he boasts that he has followed 
all the laws of refined comedy, 

** As best critics have designed ; 
The laws of time, place, persons he obfierveth, 
From no needful rule he swerveth." 

Milton observes the unity of time in the Samson 
Agonistes: "The circumscription of time^ wlfeffl 
the whole drama begins and ends is, according to 
ancient rule and best example, within the spaecTof 
twenty-four hours." 

WitlLthe introdxLCtioiLQf the French influen ce, 
the unities became fixed requirements of the Eng- 
lish drama, and remained so for over a century. 
Sir Robert Howard, in the preface of his tragedy, 
The Duke of Lerma, impugned their force and 
authority ; but Dryden, in answering him, pointed 
out that to attack the unities is really to contend 
against Aristotle, Horace, Ben Jonson, and Corneille.* 
Farquhar, however, in his Discourse upon Comedi§ 
(1702), argued with force and wit against the uni- 
ties of time and place, and scoffed at all the legislar 
tors of Parnassus, ancient and modem, — Aristotle, 
Horace, Scaliger, Vossius, Heinsius, D'Aubignac, 
and Rapin. 

1 Essay of Dram. Poesy, p. 118. 



IT. Epic Poetry 

The Elizabethan theory of beroio poetry may be 

liBmiBsed briefly. Webbe refers to the epio as 
that princely part of poetry, wherein are dia- 
layed the noble acts and valiant exploits of puissant 
iptains, expert soldiers, wise men, with the fa- 
Lous reports of ancient times ; " ' and Puttenham 
efines heroic poems as " long histories of the noble 
of kings and great princes, intermeddling the 
icings of gods, demi-gods, and heroes, and weighty 
uaBequences of peace and war." ' The importance 
this form of poetry, according to Puttenham, ia 
tU^ historical, in that it sets forth an example 
^^^nalor ajid virtue of our forefathers.^ Sidney 
^^^^^y more explicit.* He asserts that heroic 
^M^'Ib the best and noblest of all forms; he 
tows that such characters as Achilles, iEneas, and 
Unaldo are shining examples for all men's imitar 
OH; but of the nature or structure of the epic he 
ijB nothing. 

The second part of Harington's Apologie of Foe- 
<e is given up to a defence of the Orlando Furioso, 
ad here the Aristotelian theory of the epic appears 
IT the first time in English criticism. Harington, 
iking the j^neid as the approved model of all 
poetry, first shows that Arioato has followed 
osely in Virgil's footsteps, but is to be preferred 
ren to Virgil in that the latter pays reverence to 
Ise deities, while Ariosto has the advantage of the 
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Christian spirit. But since some critics, " reducing 
all heroical poems unto the method of Homer and 
certain precepts of Aristotle," insist that Axiosto 
is wanting in art, Harington sets out to prove that 
the Orlando Furioso may not only be defended by 
the example of Homer, but that it has even fol- 
lowed very strictly the rules and precepts of Aris- 
totle.^ In the first place, Aristotle says that the 
epic should be based on some historical action, only 
a short part of which, in point of time, should be 
treated by the poet ; so Ariosto takes the story of 
Charlemagne, and does not exceed a year or so in 
the compass of the argument.' Secondly, Aristotle 
holds that nothing that is utterly incredible should 
be invented by the poet ; and nothing in the Orlando 
exceeds the possibility of belief. Thirdly, epics, '■■ 
as well as tragedies, should be full of Trcptircraa, 
which Harington interprets to mean " an agnition 
of some unlooked for fortune either good or bad, 
and a sudden change thereof " ; and of this, as well 
as of apt similitudes and passions well expressed, 
the Orlando is really full. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that epic 
poetry did not receive adequate critical treatment 
in England until after the introduction of the 
French influence. The rules and theories of the 
Italian Renaissance, restated in the writings of Le 
Bossu, Mambrun, Rapin, and Vossius, were thus 
brought into English criticism, and found perhaps 

1 Haslewood, ii. 140 sq, 

2 Cf. Minturno, Arte Poetica, p. 71 ; and Ronsard, (EuvrtSt 
iii. 19. 
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iheir best expression in Addison's essays on Para- 
liae Lost Such epic^ as Davenant's Gondibert, 
3liamberlayne's Pharonnida, Dryden's Annus Miror 
>ilis, and Blackmore's Prince Arthur, like the 
BVench epics of the same period, doubtless owed 
ieir inspiration to the desire to put into practice 
ihe classical rules of heroic poetry.^ 

^ Of. Dryden, Discourse on Satire, in Works, xiii. 37. 



CHAPTER IV 

CLASSICAL ELEMENTS IN ELIZABETHAN CRITICISU 

I. Introductory : Romantic Elements 

It were no less than supererogation to adduce 
evidences of the romantic spirit of the age of 
Shakespeare. No period in English literature is 
more distinctly romantic ) and although in England 
criticism is less affected by creative literature, and 
has had less effect upon it, than in France, it is 
only natural to suppose that Elizabethan criticisin 
should be as distinctly romantic as the works of 
imagination of which it is presumably an exposi- 
tion. As early as Wilson's Rhetoric we find evi- 
dences of that independence of spirit in question^ 
of art which seems typical of the Elizabethan agej 
and none of the writers of this period exhibits any- 
thing like the predisposition of the French mind to 
submit instinctively to any rule, or set of rules, | 
which bears the stamp of authority. From tb^ ' 
outset the element of nationality colors Englisli 
criticism, and this is especially noticeable in the 
linguistic discussions of the age. At the very time 
when Sidney was writing the Defence of Poesji 
Spenser's old teacher, Mulcaster, wrote: "I love 
Rome, but London better ; I favor Italy, but Eng; 
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land iDoie ; I honor the Latlo, but I woisMp Idie 

English." ' It is this spirit which pervades what 
may be called the chief expression of the romantic 
temper in Elizabethan criticism, — Daniel's Defence 
of Bhi/m e (1G03), written in answer to Campion's 
ittaek on rhyme in the Observations in the Art of 
English Poesy. The central argument of Daniel's 
4^enee is that the use of rhyme is sanctioned both 
by uustom and by nature — " custom that is before 
ill law, nature that is above all art."* He rebels 
^atast that conception which would limit 

" Within a little plot of GreGia.ii ground 
The sole of mortal things that can avail ; " 

Ud he shows that each age has its own perfections 
^d its own usages. This attempt at historical 
Briticism leads him into a defence of the Middle 
■Ages ; and he does not hesitate to assert that even 
elaasical verse had its imperfections and deficien- 
eiea. In the minutite of metrical criticism, also, he 
is in opposition to the neo-classic tendencies of the 
next age ; and his favorable opinion of enjambement 
tod his unfavorable comments on the heroic 
Couplet' drew from Ben Jonson an answer, never 
puhKshed, in which the latter attempted to prove 
iat the couplet is the best form of English verse, 
ad that all other forms are forced and detestable,^ 

I Morlay, English Writers, ii. 187. 
> HaslBwood, ii. IST. 

* Ibid.il. 217. 

* Jonson, Works, ill. 4T0. Of. Gascoigna'a commenla on «»■ 
ambement, in Haslenooil, ii. 11. 
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paniel's D^fmce of JSh^maJoxa^JiQ mA to ImL 
dealt a death-blow to a mQyemeiU^,.Tidui^iQ]:-.OBu: 
half a century had been a subject of cpntrqyeray 
among English men of letters. In. xe|kd^b3jj;J|lie 
critical works of this period^ it is imposaihlft potJiP 
notice the remarkable amount of attention, paidUbf 
the Elizabethans to the question of classical inetr§s 
in the vernacular. The first organized attempt to 
introduce the classical versification into a modem 
language was, as Daniel himself points out/ that of 
Claudio Tolomei in 1539. The movement then 
passed into France; and classical metres were 
adopted by Baif in practice, and defended by 
Jacques de la Taillein theory. In England the 
first recorded attempt at the use of quantity in the 
vernacular was that of Thomas Watson, from whose 
unpublished translation of the Odyssey in the 
metre of the original Ascham has cited a single 
distich : — 

** All travellers do gladly report great prayse of Ulysses, 
For that he knew many mens maners, and saw many 
cities."* 

This was probably written between 1540 and 1550; 
toward the close of the preceding century, we are 
told, a certain Mousset had already translated the 
i> '^ Iliad and the Odyssey into French hexameters. 

r' Ascham was the first critical champion of the 

use of quantity in English verse.^^ Bhyme^Jie sii^, 

^ Haslewood, ii. 205. * Scholemaster, p. 73. 

8 Ibid. p. 146 sq. 
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was introduced by the Goths and Hims at a time 
when poetry and learning had ceased to exist in 
Europe ; and Englishmen must choose either to 
imitate these barbarians or to follow the perfect 
Grecians, He acknowledges that the monosyllabio 
^aiacter of the English language renders the use 
of the dactyl very difficult, for the hexameter " doth 
rather trot and hobble than run smoothly in our 
English tongue ; " but he argues that English will 
receive the carmen iambicutn. as naturally as Greek 
or Latin. He praises Surrey's blank verse rendering 
of the fourth book of the jEneid, but regrets that, 
in disregarding quantity, it falls short of the " per- 
fect and true versifying." An attempt to put 
Ascham's theories into practice was made by 
Thomas Blenerhasset in 1577 ; but the verse of his 
Complaynt of Cadwallader, though purporting to be 
"anew kind of poetry," is merely an unrhymed i 

Alexandrine.' 

In 1580, however, five letters which had passed 
between Spenser and Gabriel Harvey appeared in 
print as Three prt^er, and wittie, familiar Letters and 
Two other very comnimidabte Letters; and from this I 

correspondence we learn that an organized move- , 

ment to introduce classical metres into English , 

had been started. It would seem that for several I 

years Harvey had been advocating the use of quan- I 

titative verse to several of his friends; but the 
organized movement to which reference has just I 



1 Cf. HaBlewood, ii. p. nil. The treatlsea of Gaacoienfl 
(inrs) and KlDg Jamea VI. (]684) contain no referance to qoan- 

titBtlye verge. 
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been made seems to have been started independent 
by Thomas Drant, who died in 1578. Drant 1 
devised a set of rules and precepts for English cla 
sical verse ; and these rules, with certain additioi 
and modifications, were adopted by a coterie » 
scholars and courtiers, among them being Sidney 
Dyer, Greville, and Spenser, who thereupon forme 
a society, the Areopagus,' independent of Harve " 
but corresponding with him regularly. This i 
ciety appears to have been modelled on 
Academic de Po^sie et de Musique, which 1 
been founded in 1570 for a similar purpose, £ 
which Sidney doubtless became acquainted wit 
when at Paris in 1672. 

From the correspondence published in 1580, ^ 
becomes evident that Hai'vey's and Draut's systen 
of versification were almost antipodal. Accordi 
to Brant's system, the quantity of English ■' 
was to be regulated entirely by the laws of Lati 
prosody, — by position, diphthong, and the m 
Thus, for example, the penult of the word caj% 
was regarded as long by Drant because followed l 
two consonants, Harvey, who was unacqui 
with Drant' 3 rules before apprised of them ' 
Spenser in the published letters, follows a ] 
normal and logical system. To him, accent alone ! 
the test of quantity, and the law of position caj 
make the penult of carpenter or majesty 1 
" The Latin is no nile for us," says Harvey ; * 
often where position and diphthong fall togeths 
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as in the penult of merc/iaunrfise, we must pronounce 
the syllable short. In all auch matterSj the use, 
custom, propriety, or majesty of our speech must be 
accounted the only infallible and sovereign rule of 
rules." 

It was not, then, Harvey's purpose to Latinize 
our tongue. His intention waa appai'ently two- 
fold, — to abolish rhyme, and to introduce new 
metres into English poatiy. Only a few years be- 
fore, Gascoigne had lamented that English verse 
had only one form of metre, the iambic' Harvey, 
in observing merely the English accent, can scarcely 
~be said to have introduced quantity into our verse, 
Dut waa simply adapting new metres, auch as 
dactyls, trochees, and spondees, to the lequirements 

\ of English poetry. 

Draut's and Harvey's rules therefore constitute 
two opposing systems, According to the foi'mer, 
English verse is to be regiUated by Latin prosody 
regardless of accent ; according to the latter, by 
accent regardless of Latin prosody. By neither 
system can quantity be successfully attempted in 
English; and a distinguislied classical scholar of 
our own day has indicated what is perhaps the only 
method by which this can be accomplished.' This 

I method may be described as the harmonious ob- 
servance of both accent and position ; all accented 
syllables being generally accounted long, and no 
syllable which violates the Latin law of position 

I Haslcwood, II. S. 

^ R. Ellis, Poems and Fragmenti of CatuUua translated in 
the original metres, London, 1871, p. liv. aq. 
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^^^H being used when a short syllable is required by ths 
^^^K Bcansioa. These three systems, with more or less 
^^^H vaiiation, have beea employed throughout Ei^lisH 
^^^^1 hteratuie. Draut's system is followed 
^^^B quantitative verge of Sidney and Spenser ; Harvey's 
^^^H method is that employed by Longfellow in £!vange- 
^^^H line ; and TemiyBon's beautiful classical experU 
^^^K meats are practical illustrations of the method o{ 
^^^H Professor Kobinaon Ellis. 

^^^H In 1582, Kichard Stanyhurst published at Leyden' 
^^^P a translation of the first four books of the j^neid 
^^^^ into English hexameters. From Ascham he s 

to have derived his inspiration, and from Harvey^ 
' hia metrical system. Like Harvey he refuses to be 

^^^H bound by the laws of Latin prosody,' and follows 
^^^b the English accent as much as possible. But i 
^^^B one respect his translation is unique. Harvey, in. 
^^^ his ooiiespondence with Spenser, had suggested 
1 that the use of quantitative verse in English neces- 

sitated the adoption of a certain uniformity ia 
spelling; and the curious orthography of Stanj* 
hurst was apparently intended as a serious attempt 
at phonetic reform. Spelling reform had. been 
agitated in France for some time; and in Ba^s. 
Elrennes de PoSsie frangoise (1574), we find French' 
quantitative verse written according to the phonetift' 
system of Ramus. 

Webbe's Discourse of English Poetrie is.^r eaUy j 
plea in favor of quantitative verae. His system ii 
I primarily on Latin prosody, but reconciled. 
with English usage. The Latin rules are to be f 

1 BtUljfaDTSt, p. u gq, 
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lowed when the English and Latin words agree; 
but no word is to be used that notoriously impugns 
the laws of Latin prosody, and tlie spelling of Eng- 
lish words should, when possible, be altered to 
conform to the ancient rules. The difficulty of 
observing the law of position in the middle of Eng- 
lish words may be obviated by change in spelling, 
as in the word mournfully, which should be spelled 
mournfiUy; but where this is impossible, the law of 
position is to be observed, despite the English 
accent, as in royalty. Unlike Ascham, Webbe re- 
gards the hexameter as the easiest of all classical 
metres to use in English.' 

Puttenham is not averse to the use of classical 
metres, but as a conservative he considers all sud- 
den innovations dangerous.' The system he adopts 
is not unlike Harvey's. Sidney's original enthusi- 
asm for quantitative verse soon abated ; and in the 
Jiefence of Poesy he points out that although the 
ancient versification is better suited to musical ac- 
companiment than the modern, both systems cause 
delight, and are therefore eq^ually effective and valu- 
able; and English is more fitted than any other 
language to use both.* Campion, like Ascham, re- 
gards English polysyllables as too heavy to be used 
as dactyls ; so that only trochaic and iambic verse 
can be suitably employed in English poetry.' He 
Bnggasts eight new forms of verse. The English 
accent is to be diligently observed, and is to yield 
to nothing save the law of position; hence the 



i 

^^^^1 second syllable of Trnmplngton is to be accDimt 

^^^r long.* In observing the taw of position, hovevf 

P tke Bound, and not the spelling, is to be the 

I of quantity ; thus, love-siclc is pronounced lovi 

■ dangerous is pronounced dangerus, and the like. 
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III. Other Evidences of Classicism 
With Campion's ObsermCiona (1602) the hiato 



of classical metres in England may be said 1 
close, until the resuscitation of quantitative i 

the present century. Daniel's Defence of Rhyt 
effectimlly put an end to this innovation; but. the ~ 
strong hold which tlie movement seems to have had 
during the Elizabethan age is interesting evidence 
of the classical tendencies of the period. 
Jonson has usually been regarded as the foren 
ner of neo^classicism in England ; but long 1 
his influence was felt, classical tendencies niiH^ 
be observed in English criticism. Thus Ascham^ 
conservatism and aversion to singularity i 
ters of art are distinctly classical. " He that < 
neither like Aristotle in logic and philosophy, 
Tully in rhetoric and elotiuence," says Aaehs 
" will from tliese steps likely enough presume 1 
like pride to mount higher to the miaKking i 
graver matters ; that is, either in religion to hav^ 
a dissentious head, or in the commonwealth to \ 
a factious heart."* Hia insistence that it is i 
slavery to be bound by the laws of art, and the str 
he lays on perfection of style, are no less classica 



iHasIewood, li. IR6. 
» Vf. Ellie, op. idt., p. 



s SchQleiaatttr, p- a„ 
* Ibid. pp. 118, 121. 
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Similar tendenciea may be observed in the writers 
that follow Ascham, Harvey's strictures on the 
Faerie Queeiie were inspired by two iafluences. As 
a huiDaniat, he luuked back with contempt on 
inediteval literature in general, its superstitions, 
its fairy lore, and the like. As a classicist in art, 
he preferred the regular, or classic, form of the 
epic to the romantic, or irregular form; and his 
strictures may be compared in this respect with 
those of Bembo on the Orlando or those of Salviati 
on the Oerusalemme. So Harington attempts to 
make the Orlando chime with the laws of Aristotle, 
and Sidney attempts to force these laws on the 
English drama. So also Sidney declares that genius, 
without " art, imitation, and exercise," is as noth- 
ing, and censures his contemporaries for neglect- 
ing "artificial rules and imitative patterns,'" So 
Webbe attempts to find a fixed standard or criterion 
by which to judge good and bad poets, and trans- 
lates Fabricius's summary of the rutea of Horace aa 
a guide for English poetry.' 

English criticism, therefore, may be said to ex- 
hibit olassical tendencies from its very beginning. 
But it is none the less true that before Ben Jonaoa 
there was no systematic attempt to force, as it were, 
the classic ideal on English literature. In Spain, 
as has been seen, Juan de la Cueva declared that 
poetry should be elassieal and imitative, while the 
drama should be romantic and original. Sidney, 
on the contrary, sought to make the drama classi- J 
cal, while alloving freedom of imagination and ( 
1 Dt/ence, p. 46. * Haslawood, ii. 19, SO ag. 
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originality of form to the non-dramatic poet. 
JoQson was the first complete and consistent £i 
lisli classicist; and his classicism differs from 
of the succeeding age rather in degree than in ki 
Bacon's assertion that poetry is restrained^^ 
the measure of words, bnt in all other poiota 
tremely licensed," is characteristic of the SIj 
bethan point of view. The early critics alloj 
extreme license Iti the choice and treatment 
material, while insisting on strict regularity, 
expression. Thus Sidney may advocate the ; 
of olassicaJ metres, but this does not prevent 1 
from celebrating the freedom of genius- and- 
soaring heights of the imagination. There la no 
ing of these things ia Ben Jonaon , He, too. 



brates the nobility and power of poetry. fttiH 



dignity of the poet's office; hut nowhere doee 



Speak of the freedom of the imagination nr 



force of genius. Literature for hini wn,g nn^j 



expression of personality, not a creation of. 



imagination, but an image of lite, a pictureol 
world. In otJier words, he Q f fect.Rrl wliafr may 



called an o bjectification of the literary i deal. 

In the second place, this image ot liie can 
created only by conscious effort on the part of 
artist. For the creation of great poetry, 
exercise, imitation, and study are all neceasfii 
bnt to these art must be added to make them pi 
feet, for only art can lead to perfection." It Ja tj 
isBistence on art as a distinct element, almost 




end in itself, that diatingiir alifls Jonson from -1 
1 Works, vi. 202. ' Dissovuriea, p. 78. 
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jdecessora ; and nowhere is 1: 

s plthUy as in tlie addl^ei 

i to the Alchemint f 1612) ; — 

iFoetrr, eapeclall; in Flays, . . . the concupiscence 

i and of antics so reignetb, an to nm away from 

(.and be afraid of her, la the onl; point of art that 

e speotatora. But how out of purpose, and place, 

When the profesaora are grown ao obsti- 

^temners of it, anil preaumers on their own naturals, 

a of all diligence that way, and, bj sim- 

3 terms, when they understand not the 

I think to get oH wittily with their ignorance. Nay, 

\ esteemed the more learned, and snfGcient for this, 

I many, through their excellent vice of judgment. 

writers as they do fencera or wrestlers ; 

I they come in robustiously, and put for it with a 

1 of violence, are received for the braver fellows ; 

my times their own rudeness is the cause of their 

I, and a little touch of tlieir adversary gives all that 

I foil. T deny not but that these men, 

rays seek to do more than enough, may some time 

B thiiig that is good and great ; but very 

f and when it comes it doth not recompense the rest 

But I give thee warning, that there is a 

e between those that, to gain the opinion of 

i. copiousness], utter all they can, however unfitly ; 

e that USB election and a mean ' [i.e. selection and 

Ion]. For it is only the disease of the unskilful to 

1b things greater tbau polished ; or scattered more 



Brature, then, aims at presenting an image 
i through the medium of art ; and the guide 
[Beallgei, Poel. v. 3, where the highest virtue of a poet 
Is ba electio tt sui fattidium ; and vi. 4, where it Is said 
I " life ol all eioeilencB lies in measure." 
i; qf. DUcoveries, pp. 22-27. 
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to ait, according to Jonson, is to be found in the 
rules of criticism. Thus, for example, success in 
i to be attained 



" By obaerration of those oomio laws 
Which I, your master, flral did teach the age ; " ' 

d 1 wh e, it will be remembered, Jonson boasts 
th t h h d swerved from.no "needful law." But 
th 1^1 art an find a never-failing guide and mom- 
t n tl ules of criticism, he does not beheve 
n m le adlierence to the practice or theory 

of classn.al literature. The aucients are to be re- 
garded as guides, not commanders.' In short, the 1 
English mind was not yet prepared to accept the I 
neo-classic ideal in all its consequences ; and abso- 1 
lute subseiTience to ancient authority came only I 
with the introduction of the French influenct 

This is, perhaps, beat indicated by the history I 
of Aristotle's lufluence In English criticiam from I 
Ascham to Milton, The first reference to the I 
Poetics in England is to be found in Ascham's I 
ScholemasterJ^ There we are told that Aschami I 
Cheke, and Watson had many pleasant talks to- I 
gether at Cambridge, comparing the poetic p* 1 
cepts of Aristotle and Horace with the examplfll | 
of Euripides, Sophocles, and Seneca. In Sidney's I 
Defence of Poesy, Aristotle is cited several timeSi 
I and in the drama, his authority is regarded liy 
Sidney as almost on a par with that of the "com- I 
mon reason,"* Harington was not satisfied until be 



., p. 7. 



• Scholemasler, p. 139. 

* D^ence, p. 48, 



roved that the Orlando agrees substantially 
Aristotle's reqiiirements. Jonson wrote a 
antary on Horace's Ars Poetka, with elucida- 
from Aristotle, in which 

Vennaine [i.e. Horace], in poetry, 
lighted by the Stagyrite [(.e. Aristotle], oould spy, 
tliere made Engliali ; " >■ 

e manuscript was unfortunately destroyed by 
1 1623. Yet Jonson was aware how ridiculous 
nake any author a dictator.' His admira- 
Aiiatotle was great; but he acknowledges 
tie Aristotelian rules ai-e useless without natu- 
[ent, and that a poet's liberty cannot be bound 
I the narrow limits prescribed by grammari- 
ad philosophers.^ At the same time, he 
out that Aristotle was the first critic, and 
Bt of all men to teach the poet how to write. 
Liistotelian authority is not to be contemned, 
Aristotle did not invent his rules, but, taking 
est things from nature and the poets, con- 
l them into a complete and consistent code of 
ttilton, also, had a sincere admiration for " that 
ae art which [is taught] in Aristotle's Poetics, 
race, and the Italian commentaries of Castel- 
Tasso, Mazzoni, and others." * But despite all 
the English independence of spirit never 
and before the French influence we can 

1 Workn. iii. 321 ; rf. i. 33B, iii. 4B7. 
I DUeooeries. p. 66. 
'Ibid. p.lSsq. 
Worka, ill. *T3. 
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I find no such thing in English criticism as the lit- 
erary dictatorship of Aristotle.^ 

^The chapter on poetry in Peacham's Compleat Oentleman 
(1622) is interesting chiefly because of its indebtedness to 
Scaliger, who is called by Peacham (p. 91) " the prince of all 
learning and the judge of judgments, the divine Julius Cesar 
Scaliger.'* This constitutes him a literary arbiter if not dic- 
tator. In the Great Assises holden in Parnassus (1645), Scaliger 
is proclaimed one of the lords of Parnassus, in company with 
Bacon, Sidney, Erasmus, BudsBus, Heinsius, Vossius, Gasaaboo, 
Mascardi, Pico della Mirandola, Selden, Grotius, and others. 
The star of scholarship in criticism was passing northward; 
for the influence of the Dutch critics on Jonson and others, see 
my Critical Essays qf the Seventeenth Century y Oxford, 1908, 
voL i. pp. xvi-xviii. 
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has been eatablislied, I think, that by the 
Biddle of the sixteenth century a unified body of 
itic rules and theories had been developed in 
taly, and then passed into France, England, Spain, 
ifermany, Portugal, and Holland, and through Hoi* 
and into Scandinavia;' so that by the beginning - 
»f the seventeenth century there was a common 
wdy of Renaissance doctrine throughout western 
lurope. Each country gave this system a national 
Mt of its own, but the form which it received in 
France ultimately triumphed; and modern classi- 
iam therefore represents the supremacy of the 
French phase or version of Eenaissance Aristote- 
ianism. This critical system was first developed 
•y the formal treatises on poetics during the Cin- 
luecento, but it is a mistake to consider them aa 
lerely isolated monuiuents, or as furnishing the 
mly ways in wliich poets, critics, and scholars 
ipproached the study of literature. They repre- 
ient, in fact, but one of several critical heirlooms 
'hich Italy passed on to its foster-child France. 
The humanists, as Professor Vossler has shown,' 
lonceived of the nature of poetry in terms, first of 

Tor the influenee of Heinsina and other Dutch critics in 
IwBden, qf, E. Wraugel, Snerlges litterSra /CTbindelaer mid 
!ollatid, tardflee under JSOO-tiilet, Laud, 1887. 
* Foetische Theorien in der italieiiiachen FrShrenaissance, 
irlin, 190O, p. S8. 
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theology, then of oratory, and finally of rhetoric 
and philology. This development, while appar- 
ently in the direction of an aesthetic interest in 
literature, was really tending toward an exclusive 
attention to external details, and, as an inevitable 
result of the growth of erudition, toward a loss 
of interest in poetry for itself as a creative art 
The impassioned defences of poetry by Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, and Coluceio Salutati, in which its vital 
impulse was conceived to be at ond with that of 
God himself, were succeeded by caltoer studies in 
which poetry, was given a place side by side with 
the other humanistic disciplines. ''When I say 
letters (litteras)/* says Ermolao Barbaro, "I mean 
philosophy which is conjoined with eloquence."* 
" The poet differs in no way from the orator," says 
Tiphernas, echoing Cicero, " except that he is per- 
mitted to roam about more freely, is somewhat 
more restricted in his numbers, and approaches 
more closely to music." ^ So that, while Humanism 
might during its progress emphasize this or that 
side of humanistic culture, it tended more and more 
to concern itself with the whole body of classical 
studies, and to consider them as forming a unity in 
themselves. The studia sapientice and the studia 
eloquentice, at first carefully distinguished from 
each other, tended more and more to merge ^ 
the single category of studia litterartim.^ "The 

1 Angeli Politiani Opera, Lugduni, 1539, p. 457. 

2 K. Miilluer, Reden wvl Brief e italienischer Humanistf^' 
Vienna, 1899, p. 187. 

« Of. V. Rossi, II Quattrocento, Milan, n.d., p. 407 sq. (no*® 
on pp. 2,3). 
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loderns/' Vives justly complained, in Ms De Causis 
brruptarum Artium^ " confound the arts by reason 
I their resemblance, and of two that are very 
Luch opposed to each other make a single art. 
hey call rhetoric grammar, and grammar rhetoric, 
3caTise both treat of language. The poet they call 
:ator, and the orator poet, because both put elo- 
aence and harmony into their discourses." ^ 
To this body of secular learning, — massed under 
16 general head of littercBf or studia humanitcUis, or 
oquentia, or philologia, according to the predominate 
ig interest of the period or the individual taste of 
le writer, — the chief opposition was represented 
y the two great mediaeval survivals, the tradition 
f scholastic training and the tradition of chivalry. 
^Ee^efence of letters against the first was under- 
aken by the pedagogic treatises of the fifteenth 
ad early sixteenth centuries. All the writers 
a humanistic education — the Italians, Leonardo 
•runi, iEneas Sylvius Piccolomini, Maffeo Vegio, 
attista Guarino, Jaoopo di Porcia, the Frenchman 
udseus, the Dutchjnan Erasmus, the German 
turm, the Spaniard Vives, the Englishmen Elyot 
ad Ascham — not only explain, but also defend, 
ie position of classical literature, and especially 
l-assical poetry, in the new scheme of teaching. It 
i the charges of paganism and immorality which 
biefly confront themj and though they advance 
aw, if any, original arguments in answering these 

1 Opera, ed. Mayans, Valencia, 1786, vi. 64. For the signifi- 
%nce of Vives as a critic, see the Italian translation of this 
CK)k, p. 139, n. 



chaises, they emphasize the educative and refinini 
influence of literary atiidy, and iodicate its value as 
nourishment for the young mind. 

Similarly, the tradition of chivalry — the tradi- 
tion of the active life par exedlence, which found 
little place for culture — raised the question wheUier 
or not the study of letters is practically useless to 
the gentleman, whether it conduce-s to effeminacj, 
whether it unfits him for the martial or courtly 
life. The question was so often debated that 
Castiglione, in the Coylegia.i,o (1528), could saj 
that "aa this controversy has already been long 
waged by very wise men, there is no need to reneir 
it." But few Cinquecento treatises on the courtier, 
on the gentleman, on honor, on manners and 
courtesy, fail to discuss the relative merits of letters 
and arms as accomplishments for perfect manliood; 
and not a few separate tractates, such aa Nifo's 
De Armorum. Litterarumque Comparatione and Gia- 
comini Tebalducci Malespini's DeUa ^fbbiitlt Mi 
Letters e delle Aimi, ai'e devoted to the same them*' 
The controversy between Muzio, who espoused tha 
cause of letters in his II Oentilhucymo, and Moi»r 
who espoused that of arms in his H Cavaliwtf 
is well known. But the consensus of opinion 
tended wholly iu one direction. Castiglione and 
Guazzo might differ as to whether preiiniineiiM 
should be accorded to letters or arms, but th«/ 
^reed fundamentally that both are essential to » 
complete man. The argument centred for the 
most part on the question of glory : did letters « 
arms bring the gi^eater fame ? So, in early di^ 
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when cliivalry had beeii Confronted by the conflict 
between arms and love, between the reward of 
chivalrous deeds (ol pretz d'armaa e de caimllairia), 
on the one hand, and the delights of gallantry {lo 
joy de dompnaa e d'amla), on the other,' it was the 
same question of honor, of glory, which was at 
stake; it was the same doubt as to the effeminizing 
effect of love on valor that agitated the chivalric 
mind. But humaniain justified culture beyond all 
dispute as a gentle accompliahment. Loya le Eoy, 
in his Vicissitude, showed the concurrence of letters 
and arms among all civilized nations; and William 
Segar, in his Honor Military and Civil, summed up 
the whole discussion by asserting tliat "the en- 
deavor of a gentleman ought to be either in arms or 
learning, or in them both ; and in my own poor 
conceit, hardly deserveth he any title of honor that 
doth not take pleasure in the one or the other.'" 

The poetics of the Cinquecento thus inherited, 
m theoretical form, a defence of classical poetry 
against the charges of paganism and immorality, 
a defence of the study of letters against the charges 
of effeminacy and practical uselessness, a defence 
of claaaical literature as an educative and refining ' 

I C^f. the tenzoiK between Sordello and Bertran d'Alamanon, 
In C. de Lollis. Vita e poeiie di Bordello, lUlle, 1896, p. 174. 
His [ormal traatiaes on Invs daring the Cinquecento are nlao not 
without interest for the historf of critjclsm and poetic theory. 
Thna, !ai example, Eqnicola, in bie Libra di nalurad' amors, 
ditcnBBes at Eooie leagtli tlie trestiuenit of love in classical, Tua- 
c»a, French, Provencal, and Spaiiish poetry — an early Biamplo 
of compaiative criticism. 

* Of. Einstein, Iialtaii Seiiulsaancs in England, Now York, 
"""" p. 93. 
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f orce, a defence of literary study in general, not as 
mere humanistic erudition, but as an accomplisb- 
ment of gentlemen and courtiers, as an element in 
general culture. Moreover, the defence of the 
Ycmacular, tentatively begun in Dante's De VuLgari 
EloquentiOf was carried on to final victory by Bembo 
and his school, and the discussion was continued 
by a host of ardent advocates, such as Yarchi and 
Muzio in Italy, Du Bellay and Henri Estienne in 
France, Juan de Yald^s in Spain, and Cheke, As- 
cham, and Mulcaster in England. 

Poetic theory had thus far been chiefly nourished 
upon the rhetorical and oratorical treatises of CicerO; 
the moral treatises of Plutarch (especially those 
upon the reading of poets and the education of 
youth), the InstittUiones Oratorice of Quintilian, and 
the De Legendis Gentilium Libris^ of Basil the 
Great. To these a vast body of classical criticism 
was added by the sixteenth century. Aldus, in 
1503, published the works of the chief Greek 
rhetoricians. Giulio Cammillo elucidated Hermo- 
genes; Robortelli, Longinus ; and commentaries on 
the Ars Poetica of Horace appeared in great num- 
ber. But the diffusion of Aristotle's Poetics was 
central in developing poetic theory and in furnish- 
ing a standard of judgment in criticism; and the 

1 This work was very popular among the humanists. It was 
translated into Latin by Leonardo Bruni about 1405 (cf. Ck)laccio 
Salutati, Epistola, in Scelta di Curiosita letterarie, 1867, lx^» 
221), and is cited, e.gr., by Toscanella (Milliner, op. cit.f p. ^) 
and -ffineas Sylvius {Opera, Basileae, 1571, p. 983). Vives, afl 
late as 1531, seems to rate it higher than Aristotle's Pwt^<^ 
{Opera, vi. 342). 



outgrowth of the older humanistic heritage and of 
these new Aristoteliau studies was that unified 
body of doctrine wliieh may be summed up in 
the phrase " Renaissance poetics." The outworn 
criteria of doclrina and eloquentia, by which the 
humanists had tested all literary endeavor, were 
superseded by a thousand new ones, — probability, 
verisimilitude, unity, the fixed norm for each lit- 
erary genre, and the like. Viewed from the stand- 
point of European criticism as a whole — for the 
same transformation was effected, not only in Italy, 
but in all the transalpine countries as well — the 
development may be summed up by saying that the i 
ideal of classical imitation was merged into that of J 
neo-classical rules. Imitation had been followed / 
by theory, and theory by law. 

The immediate problem of criticism was the^ ^^A, 
application of this body of poetic theory to the ' 

body of creative literature, past and present. This 
■waa largely assisted by the literary controversies 
of the sixteenth century, such as those concerned 
with the Orlando Furioso, the Oerusalemw.e L iberata, 
the Orbecche, the Divina. Commedia, the Pastor Fido. 
Even the personal polemics of the time — such as 
those of Caro and Castelvetro, Sigonio and Eobor- 
telli, Giraldi Cintio and Pigna, Aretino and Franco, 
Dolce and Euscelli, Domenichi and Doni^ — were 
not wholly unfruitful in this respect. Poetic theory 

_ even entered the field of linguistic controversy, and 
Eo, for example, Varchi's distinction between the 

I versifier and the poet in the Ercolano'^ ia combated 

L 1 B. Varchi, Opers, Trieste, 18S9, ii. 150. 
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by Castelvetro in his answer to Yarchi's dialogae.' 
No field of intellectnal interest was untonched by 
it; it enriched the philosophic systems of Telesio, 
Campanellay and Bacon^ among many others, and 
these show the century's advance in compariscm 
with the paucity or confusion of ideas in regard 
to poetry in the earlier work of a SaTonarola or 
a Vives. 

The Italian academies swarmed with lecturers who 
elucidated verses of FetrarchyBembo, Dante, Ariosto, 
Tasso, and the like ; and though these academic dis- 
courses were for the most part trivial and futile^ 
and chiefly concerned with the interpretation of 
external details, yet they could not faQ to assist, in 
some measure, the assimilation of poetic theory, 
and, more important still, to foster (let us hope) 
that criticism which has its eyes directly on the 
poet's page. Of these the most characteristic are 
the lezioni (delivered before the Florentine and 
Paduan academies) and the minor treatises of Bene- 
detto Varchi, who is in some respects the repre- 
sentative critic of the mid-Cinquecento. A master 
of poetic theory, he has also ideas of his own on 
the method and scope of criticism itself. In writing 
of critical prolegomena, "not only for works of 
philosophers, but of all other writers, both in prose 
and in verse," he discusses seventeen points, some 
absolutely necessary, others merely useful, which 
should be considered in the preliminary interpre- 
tation of any book : the name and the life of the 
author, the title of the book, whether it is legiti- 

1 Varchi, Opere, 1859, ii. 217. 



mate or not, its aim, ita anbject, its instrument, its 
office, its utility, ita divisions, the order of the 
parts, under wliat form of philoaopliy it falls, its 
method of teacliiug, ita proportion, ita mode of 
language, and the like.' These are all concerned 
with externals ; all, or nearly all, avoid or ignore 
the consideration of literature on ita purely teathetic 
Bide. Yet these, after all, are mere preliminaries j 
with what shall we concern ourselves, when we 
come to the work itself? Varchi tells us, in a 
brief but important fragment, QualUd. che si ricer- 
J cano negli scriltori e negli scritti;'' and these quali- 
tiea are four : ethical quality (ponth) and philoaophio 
soundness (do((ri?Ki), with regard to the content of 
literature; eloquence (daquenzd) and art (arte), with 
regard to ita treatment. Of these, aaya Vai-chi, the 
two first are nobler than the two last, since they 
deal with things as the latter do with words; the 
former give literature ita instructive value, the 
latter its pleasure. But bonld, and dottriria alone 
j<io not suffice, for the. reason that all things are 
composed of form, which is'the nobler part, and of 
»natter, the less noble ; and this form is given to 
literature by art, which in a sense also includes 

eloquence, and which alone tests the genius and ■ 
judgment of a writer. Here, obviously, we are 
listening once more to the old humanistic oatch- 
'Tvords, doctrina and eloqueittia, matter and form, 
T?otds and things, profit and pleasure, — remnants 
of classical phrase or medigeval jargon; we still feel 
■the humanistic pedantry aud formalism of the 
Vorchl, Optre. ii. S!OS. a Ibid. ii. 813. 
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Quattlrocento, the "alder scliolastic interest i 
sublet we"o£.jlefiiiit y 

^ifi may perljs^ appear more clearly wlien y 
cc^siderliow Varolii has^ut his ideas into practice 
It la a favorite practice ofs^ia to use a few Tcrsei 
as tire text of a philosophic d^scoursej a sonnet c 
Delia Ciwa, for example, fuTnishes the pretext for i 
lecture on^Balpusy.' Btrt hia Ei'itical method maj 
--h^st be illu3trate3"&y the eight lectures on the canzo 
degttveciiioi Petrareh^regji^ivately at the Univ« 
sity of Flore nee "dii ring the spring of 1545.* In thl^ 
first of these he follows in general the method he 
himself had laid down for all preliminary discus slon. 
He concerns himseli with six points : first, the_ 
genus to which the three mnzoni belong, which, i 
he decides, is that species of rhetoric called (' d 
monstrative or laudative; "secondly, the style oft] 
poems, which is neither high nor low, but in t 
first bassataente mezzano, in the second medioirr 
meiite mezzano, in the third altamente mezzant 
thirdly, the species or sort of poetry to which tlu 
belong, which is " lyrical," so called because ( 
nally intended to be sung to the lyre, "exegetic ( 
narrative," because the poet speaks in his own pel 
eon, and "mixed,'" because the versification is i 
part i-egulated and in part free ; fourthly, thai 
subject and aim, the subject being "natural," ( 
concerned with the things of nature, and 

iVarehi, Op've. ii. 570. This leiione was tranBlatad t 
English In 1615 by KoLect Tofle, under the title of The 1 
of Jealovsie, with iDtereating marginal lUuBtrfttionB fromffl 
temporary English poetry. 

'Op. cif. ii.l 
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poet's aim is to give praise and fame to Madonna 
Laura; fifthly, their similarities and dissimilarities; 
and, lastly, their structural dependence on one 
another. 

All this scarcely touches the problem of true 
criticism, but in the succeeding lectures Varchi 
treats of the canzoni at closer range. His method 
is to consider one stanza after another, and to 
discuss its parts minutely. Thus, on the opening 
lines — 

**Perch6 la vita 6 breve, 
E Pingegno paventa all* alta impresa,*' etc., — 

after pointing out that the poet here states his 
theme, he proceeds to make such comments as 
these : 

^^La vita^ i.e. the space of human existence; e breve^ 
i.e. short; e VingegnOj i.e. my own; paventa., fears and 
trembles; alV alta impresa, i.e. considering the height of 
the subject, and how difficult it is to attempt praise of 
such beautiful eyes.'' i 

Or on the verses — 

'* Quel che pensier non pareggia, 
Non che Pagguagli altrui parlar, o mio '' — 

he conmients : 

'* That is, the beautiful eyes of Madonna Laura ; nor could 
a diviner circumlocution be used, nor expressed in lovelier 
words and more suitable terms ; for parlar ^ which is a verb, 
corresponds with pensier^ which is a noun, the present 
subjunctive agguagli with the present indicative pareggia^ 
and thi'o with altrui. All this, we must believe, really indi- 
cates that things must be placed first, then conceits or 
thoughts ... in the third place words or terms . . • 

T 1 Varchi, op, cit. 11. 446. 
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and lastly, writing . . . since things are mucli truer than 
thoughts, thoughts than words, words than writing.** ^ 

It is inconceivable that such puerile interpretation 
could illuminate the text of Petrarch, or advance 
the cause of criticism j but beyond these verbal 
comments and scholastic distinctions Yarchi, in 
these Petrarchan discourses, does not attempt to go.* 
Yet these lectures, it must be remembered, were 
delivered three or four years before the outburst of 
interest in Aristotle's Poetics occasioned by the 
commentaries of Robortelli (1548) and Maggi (1550) 
and the Italian translation of Segni (1549); they 
antedate his own lectures on the theory of poetry 
by eight years. In order to comprehend clearly 
what the poetics of the Ercnaissance accomplished 
for criticism in a brief period of time, these lectures 
of 1553 have but to be compared with those of 1545. 
In the treatment of the lyric, the Cinquecento, 
being without the guidance of those definite theories 
and fixed laws which had been elaborated for 
dramatic and epic poetry, lost itself in details and 
pedantries. The old scholastic subtleties still 
follow Varchi in his discourse on "Poetics in Gen- 
eral'' and in the five on "Poetry," to which I have 

1 Varchi, op. cit. ii. 448. 

2 The following curious comment on these lezionij to be 
found in one of Alfonso de' Pazzi's sonnets against Varchi 
(reprinted in the Terzo libro delV opere burlesche, 1760, p. 338)i 
is not without some justification : — 

" Le canzoni degli occhi ha letto il Varchi, 
Ed ha cavato al gran Petrarca gli occhi." 

Of. Graf, Attraverso il C'lnqueccnto^ Turin, 1888, pp. 26, 64. 
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already given ample attention ;' but a surer touch, 
a new attitude toward his material, indicate that a 
change of some sort had come. In one of these 
lectures, after stating that the Qiron Cortese of 
AJamanni pleases him more than the Orlando 
FuTioao (and a judgment so astounding must be 
taken into consideration when defining his position 
as a critic), he says: 

To few, and perhaps to none, is it permitted to affirm: 
Tbia or that nan. has erred, this or that thing Is bad. 
Sver; one can say, many should indeed say : It saeme to ma 
that th[a or that mau has erred, this or that thing does not 
) me good. It is conceded to every one to say ; The 
of this or ttmt sculptor or painter do not please me ; 
bTit to Tery few indeed is it coaceddd to afBrm; These 
figures are not good." ^ 

This, in another form, is the old concept of the 
diversity de gustibus, but it is important as showing 
that theory had as yet not been crystallized into 
dogma. The ofthodos neo-classic criticism, having 
transformed into laws the proper pleasure to be 
derived from each literary genre, was shaken by no 
Buch doubts. But early in the eighteenth century 
Marivaux gave expression to a point of view very 
much akin to that of Varchi. The critics of hia 
day, according to Marivaux, might assert of a work 
of art, "Thatis worthless, that is detestable;" but 
such reasoning is itself worthless and detestable, 
since a man of taste may say of a book, "It does 
not please me," but "he will never decide that it 
is bad until after he ba3 compared hia own ideas 
pp. w, 34, 41, t 
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irith those of others."' Here the doubt as to 
whether the code of poetics can afEord the mdivtdoal 
critic a fixed standard of judgment is a sign thai 
the neo-classic structure is beginning to crumblej 
for it is upon the development of this very concept 
that ctitieisEQ expended its chief effort in the cen- 
tury and three-quarters that separate Varchi ftom 
Marivaox. 

The development in this respect is indicated in ( 
a lecture by Torquato Tasso on a sonnet of Dells 
Casa, delivered more than a quarter of a century 
later before the Ferrarese Academy.' The method 
of Varchi's Petrarchan discourses is here followed, 
in first considering the style in which the sonnet 
is written, and then elucidating its various 
though Varchi's jejune formulas of the high, 
diocre, and low styles are superseded by a ml 
philosophical discussion of poetic style, based 
the theories of Hermogenes, Demetrius PhaleWB, 
and Cicero, and the puerile verbal exposition of 
Varchi gives place to a method that is not exclu- 
sively expository, but ia based on Tasao's justtt 
conception of the function of criticism. At tlw 
very outset he defines his position by contrasting 
the method of imitation, which judges works of art 
merely by their similarity or dissimilarity to sons 
masterpiece in the same kind, and the method (^ 
art, whose higher function it is 



sonaet 
J partaJ 

asedi^f 
alfltuo. ' 



why this verse aeems sweet, ll''' 
humble and plebeian, this ooe VoU* 




»nd magnifloent [ this one too careless, this one too higlily 
Solored ; tbis one ootd, this one bombastic, this one insipid ; 
why here the movement and apeed of the speech are praised, 
beie the Blownegg and delay; here direct speech, here indi- 
ract ; here the long period, here the short ; mid, in a word, 
irbj compositions please or displease : and having found the 
reasons of all these things, there form in the mind some 
that are universal, true, and infallible, gathered from the 
experience of many particulars ; and it Is the knowledge of 
these which Art more properly demands for itself." 

Why works of art please or displease ! the univer- 
sal and infallible grounds of our pleasure and dia- 
pleasure ! — here are problems beyond the scope of 
Varchi's tentative and empirical method; here is a 
significant advance over Varchi's assumption of the 
individual basia of the pleasure or displeasure which 
poetry gives. Yet Tasso'a own method is a com- 
Jromise between the two which he defines; the 
inethod of imitatioo and that of art are alike 
necessary to the critic. 

Here criticism is beginning to turn eyes upon 
teelf, leaping from the two questions which had _ 
Jiterested it most in the sixteenth century, " What 
B poetry ? " and " What is the meaning of this or 
bat poem ? " to a third question, which it but 
raguely apprehended : " What is criticism ? " To 
jay that this question was first neatly put and defi- 
litely discussed in the seventeenth century is to 
By that not until then did criticism become a self- 
Bonscious and organized art; and it is characteristic 
bf this change of attitude that, while Horace and 
Pida had written " Arts of Poetry," it is literally 

" Essay ou Cnlhism " upon which Pope expended 
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a kindred poetic skill. Writing some forty y^ 
after Boileau, lie substituted a brief sketch of i 
history of criticism from Aristotle to Boscomi^j 
for the rapid survey of French poetry in the j 
Poitique. 

This new organization of critical method ; 
critical theory was developed ou the basia i 
uaissaoce poetics, The body of rules and tbei 
was the same, but the attitude toward them i 
gradually changing; and the history of this a 
gives us the history of critioisni in the sevente 
and eighteenth centuries. At the beginning o 
seventeenth century the intellectual ferment in 
Italy and Spain developed new theories of Btyifl, 
based on the rhetorioal discussions of classical antiq- 
uity and the Eenaissance. It was this ferment of 
thought which produced the ideal of " wit " which 
was derived through the French espji'( from tl 
Italian ingegno. A new terminology was 1 
created, indicative of a change of interest fromfl 
materials of literature to the moods and faculties i| 
the creative mind. Words like "fancy," "jud 
meot," "wit," "humor," "taste," 
were acquiring new meaning and a higher vogi 
But the rationalism of the classic spirit thi 
this initial outburst, and it was not till the n 
of the eighteenth century that the human i 
rather than literature itself, was systematioai 
studied for the development of principles of oi 
ciam. Tasso, as we have seen, propounded the vi 
problem why poetry is pleasing to the human mm 
but he attempts to find the answer in poetry iti 
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With the growth of the rationalistic spirit the 
main interest of criticism was in fixing a reasonable 
standard of critical judgment "Criticism, aa it 
was first instituted by Aristotle," says Drjden, 
"was meant a standard of judging well; the chief- 
est part of which is to observe those excellences 
which should delight a reasonable reader.'" This 
is DO longer Tasso's problem why certain excel- 
lences please; there are in poetry excellences which 
ought to please the reasonable reader. La Bruy^re 
goes still farther in asserting that for every reader 
there is one absolute standard of taste : 

"There iaa point of perfectioD in art, aa of excellence or 
maturity In nature. He who is sensible of it and loves it has 
perfect taste ; he who ia not sensible of it aad loves this or 
that else on eittier side of it haa a faulty taste. There is 
then a good anil bad taat«, and men dispute of tastes not 
Without reason." 2 

Dryden's standard of judgment and La Bruy^re's 
standard of taste are both the result of the appli- 
cation of reason to Ecsthetic pleasure. Yet the de- 
velopment of the ideal of taste * was dangerous to 
the rigid spirit of classicism. The recognition of 
the subjective basis of taste soon led to a contrast 

1 Works, ed, Scott-Sain tsbnry, v. 113. 

' Caracterea, "DeB ouvrages de reaprit." Cf, Shaftesbury, 
CharacterUiickt, Loadoti, ITII. Hi. 154, 150. 

■ On the oarly history o( the term " taste" i^. Croce, Eatetica, 
, p. IM ig.; Borlaskl, Poftik der Retiaintance, p. 30N tq.; 
Saltatar Oraoian und die Hojtitleroltir, p. 3S> sq.; and Fari- 
nelli'g Taluable review of the last In the R^viula crdica de 
''Utaria d lUeratura espafSolaa. vol, ii., 189(1. C/., however, 
AddUon, Speclalor, No. 409, Juno 10, 1T12, where Oraeian's 
ily in the nw of the term !■ accepted. 
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with those neo-classic rules which constituted the 
exteruaJ element in art Fope recognized that taste 
might give a. grace beyond the reach of art; the 
concept of the je ne mis quoi' was formulated, 
to comprehend these elements of testhetic plea 
not explicable by the rules of Renaissance poeticsj^ 
and tinally, Montesquieu, in Ma Easai sar le i 
says that 

"art gives the rules, and tasM the exception 
do what oucasiona art should Bubmit to 
occasions it should submit to art."^ 

It is natural to find, side by side with this 
lution, a kindred development of interest in 

subjective processes of art.' Montesquieu hi 

1 This phritse had beeu employed aa early 
century, both in Italy and in Frauce. Ta 
Hlle. de Gbumay, the jUIe d'ailiaitce of Montaigne, gpemks of 
" I'amaur, qui est ja ae s^ai qooy, doit Hourdre unsal de ]e ne 
awl quoy" (Doncleui, SaukoHri, pp. 264, 26S), Bouboois 
establlahed its use in critti-lsm in tbe seventeenth century, aad 
«aa toltowed !□ the eigtataenth by Mariraui. MonteaquIeD, 
Feijoo, and a host of others (e/. Croce, EiteCica, p. 205 »}.; 
Laiioumet, Marivaux, p, 4!)8 sq,]. From the time ot ShattM- 
bary l,CharaclerUtick», 1. 14T, etc.) it naa also uatanUzed 
England. 

9 (Em/reg complitet, Paris, 1831, p. 096. 

■ John Morley {Burke, p. 19) gives to Bucks's esaay On 
Sublime and Beautiful the credit of having first eatabUsIied 
principle "that critics of art seek its priociples in the wrong 
place, so long as they limit their search to poems, pictures, 
engraviiigs, statues, and buiidiogs, instead ot first arranging 
tbe sentiments and faculties in man to which art makes li 
appeal;" but this caotentioD, it is scarcely necsssar; to 
ignores a lon;^ line of antecedeDt speculatic 
and even in Eughtud. 
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CompltUiis that the ancients regarded as positive 
qualities all the relative qualities of the Boul; the 
Platonic dialogues are absurd, since they deal with 
the good, the beautiful, the agreeable, and the like, 
as positive realities : 

"The sources oF the beautif a!, the good, the agreeable, etc., 
Me in out8sIves, and to seek for tlieit reasons is merely ta 
seek for the cauEea of the pleasiuea of our soul. Let us ex- 
amine then our soul, let us study it in its actions and its 
passioDs. Poetry, painting, sculpture, archiMcture, music, 
Qip dance, in fiue, the works of nature and of art, can give 
pleasure to the soul ; let ua see why, hov, and when they 
do 10." " 

The new science of aesthetics vafl to attempt, and in 
a sense to solve, this new problem; the romantic 
movement was to apply the fruits of those labors to 
literat\ire and to literary criticism. 

The attitude toward the body of Eenaiasance 
poetics had thus, during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, undergone a complete trans- 
formation. In the Renaissance itself, the human-j 
istio period, with its ideal of classical imitation, 
was followed by a period of theorizing along thel 
lines of the Aristotelian Poetics, and the results! 
were before long hardened into fixed rules andJ 
dogmas of criticism. The neo-classical period re- 
garded these rules, first from the attitude of "wit," 
theu of reason, and finally of taste. When Hobbes, 
in the address prefixed to his translation of the 
Iliad {167S), says that "there be many men called 
critics, and wits, and virtuosi, that are accustomed to 

t (^uvret complitea, p. 5SJ, and note. 
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censure the poets," ^ he has indicated the three 
classes of litterateurs who were to carry on these 
three phases of critical activity. 

Imitation, theory, law; wit, reason, taste, — each 
in its turn became a guiding principle of criticism, 
until with the romantic movement all were super- 
seded by the concept of the creative imagination. 
The first three represent, as it were, the stages 
through which Renaissance poetics passed in the 
process of complete codification; the last three 
represent the stages of its decline and death. 

^ Spingam, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Ox- 
ford, 1908, ii. 68; qf. i. p. xc sq. 
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APPENDIX B 

SALVIATI'S ACCOUNT OF THE COMMENTJ 
TORS ON ARISTOTLE'S "POETICS." 

The following is Lionardo Satviati's account of i 
commentators on Aristotle's Poetics up to 1586. 
passage is cited from an unpublished Ms. at Flor 
(Cod. MagUabech. ii. ii. 11.). beginning at fol. 371. 
title of the Ma. ia Parafrasi e Commento delta Poa 
(TAratoiile ; and at fol. B70 it ia dated January 28, 15£ 



DELLl INTBRPRETI DI QUESTO LIBBa 
DBLLA POETICA 

Averroe primo di tutti quelJi interpreti della Poetiea 
che a noBtri tempi sono pervenuti, fece intorno a, esao una 
breve Parafrasi, nella quale come che pure 
alcune buone consideration i si ritroviuo, 
tutta via per la diversity e lontanasza de costumi. che trs 
greco havea, e tra gli arabi poca notizia havendone, 
poohissima ne pot^ dare altrui. Appresso bebbe vogli* 
Giorgio Valla di tradur queato libro 1 
latino, ma. o che la copia del testo greco H 
ingannasse, O che verso di b6 fusae 1' opera nialagevDle;^ 
Ogni guisa maasimamente in quei tempi, egli di qnsl 
impresa picciola lode si guadagnb. D che considt 
poi Aleasandro cle Pozzi, hnoiuo delle U 
intendente, et ingegiioso molto, alia n 
i disde, et ci laacib la latina tradui 
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in tatti i latini oomeati fuoroh' in quello del Vettorio 
Bi leggie. E per ci6 che dotto haomo era, et hebbe 
copia di ottimi testi scritti a, penna, diede doq poca luce 
a quests opera, e piii anche fatto havrebbe se da la morte 
atato non fusse sopravenuto. Ma Fraacegco Rubertello & 
tempi noatri, nelli atudj delle lingua eaercita- 
tisaimo, couoBcendo che di maggioT aviso 
li faceva mestieri, uoa solamente purg6 il testo di molte 
macchie che accecato il tenevano, ma il primo fu ancora, 
che COQ distese dicliiarationi, et con iunuraerabili esempli 
di poeti greoi e latini, fece opera di illas- 
trarlo. Vulgarizzollo appreaso Bernardo 
Segni in questo nostro Idioma, et con alcune sue brevi 
annotation! lo diede in luce. E nella tradutione per 
aJcuneproprievocieheaigreci yooaboli ottimamente cor- 
liBposero, nou Be n' uscl anche egli aenza commendazione. 
Ua con molto maggior grido et applauao, U comento del 
Maggio, chtarisaimo filosopho, fu dal mondo 
ricevuto ; percioche havendo egli con somma 
gloria nella continua lettura della Fhiloaophia 1 auoi anni 
trapassati, cod 1' ordine principalmente giovb a queato 
libro, e col montrarne la continuations et in non pochi 
luoghi Boccorae il Eubertello. E se si fusse alquanto 
meno ardente contra di lui dimonatrato, nh cos) vago 
stato fuaae di contrapporaeli, sarebbe alouna rolta per 
tkTventura uacito f uor piii libero il parer sua, e piii saldo. A 
lato a quel del Maggio fu la latina traduEione et camento 
. di Pier Vettori pubblioato, i] quale essendo 
oltre ad ogui altro, delle antiche scrittuTe 
diligentiasimo osaerratore, e neUa cognitione delle lingue 
ha»endoai si come io stimo a tempi noatri, il primo luogo 
guodagnato, hauta eominoditli, et in gran numero di 
preziosi et antichi eaemplarj acritti a mano, in ogni partie, 
ma neUa correzzione del tei^to spetialniente e nella tra- 
duzione, ha fatto e\ che poco piti avanti pare che di lume a 
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queato libro possa desiderarsi. 

Cum™!,.. V"f ™i Ji »™ 

questa lingua Tolganszato el 
a lungo cha alcUD altro che ci6 habbia fin qui odoprato 
ancor mai. Questo Htira da tue per tutto ovunque mi con- 
veiiga noraitiarlo, il comeiito vulgare appellate, e per piji 
hrevitk con quelle due prime lettere C. V. in questa guisa 
lo noterfi. Nel qual comento hauiio aenza alcan fallo di 
sottilissimi aTredimenti, ma potrebb' essere, si come io 
credo, piii ainoero. Percifi che io stimo, che dove egli dal 
vero si diparte, il iaccia per emulazione per lo piii per 
dimostrarsi di sottil sentimento e per non dire come li 
altri. £ la costui tradutione, fuorchb in alcuiie parti 
dove egli secondo che io avviso volontarianiente erro, tra 
le toscane la migliore. E sono le eae parole et in essa • 
neir espoaitione molto pure, et in puro votgare fiorentino, 
quaitto comporta la materia i' una e 1' altra h dettatki 
Ultimomente la traduzzione, e con essa 1' annotazione di 

Mgr. Alessatidro PiccoiomiDi aono uacita in 

staropa, il quale havendosi con molte altre 
sueopered' aatrologiae difilosofiaedirettorica parte com- 
poate, parte volgarizzate, non picciol nome e molta ripn- 
tazione acquistata, creder si pub altrettanto doverli della 
preaente faticha avrenire. Dietro a ai chiari intarpreti 
non per emulations, la quale tra me e A fatti haomini 
a potrebbe haver luogo, ma per vagheraa 

che io pure havrei di dover a 
potessi a questa impress, alcun aiuto arrecare dopo liJ 
atudio di dieci anui che io ci ho spesl, aceudo, quantunqn* ■ 
timido, in questo campo, piii con accesa volootk, che coB 
speranza, o vigore desideroao che avanti che venirmi glonl 
per falae opinion!, sieno i miei difetti diacretamente A 
savio giudice gastigati. 
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